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PREFACE. 



Less tlian a year since, the First Edition of 
this interesting narrative was given to tlie 
American public under the title of " The New 
Repnblic." It is now presented to the Eng- 
lish reader in its origioal form, as a valua- 
ble history of the infancy of Liberia. Such, 
however, has been her subsequent growth in 
niunbers, territory, and importance, that justice 
cannot be done to a subject so pregnaot with 
good to Africa, without giving to the British 
reader a fuller view of her present condition, 
and of the bright prospect that she will he- 
come signally instrumental in the moral rege- 
neration of that long oppressed land. Hence 
the change in the title of the work, to one 
more in aocordanoe with these happy antici- 
pations. 

Within that brief period her territory has 
been extended northward to the Shebar river, 
b 
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which separates Sherbro' Island from the Afri- 
can continent, 100 mileti S.E. of Sierra lieone, 
in lat. 7" 23' N., and long. 12" 31' W. : while 
on the S.E. (including her younger sister, 
" Maryland iu Liberia" at Cape Pahnas), her 
boundary extends to the San Pedro river in 
lat. 4" 44f N., long. 6° 38' W., a coast line of 
about 500 miles. As Liberia ie now au object 
of joint affection to Britain and America, it is 
a pleasing fact to record, that the valour of 
Captains Hon. Joseph Denmon, and H. Dun> 
lop, Br.N., paved the way for the purchase of 
the Gallinas territory. In the signal punish- 
ment they so justly inflicted on the cruel 
slavers at the Glallinas river, factories, baxra- 
coons, and slave-goods, to the estimated value 
of jeSOO.OOO. were destroyed: Capt. Denman 
liberated 1300 slaves within a single fortnight, 
and Capt. H. Dunlop no less than 1200 more. 
This induced the native chiefs to listen favour- 
ably to the overtures of President Eoberta for 
the incorporation of their territories with Libe- 
ria; and it is equally gratifying that Samuel 
Guruey, Esq. hberally assisted the infant state 
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in coDJUDCtiou with Charles ISfMickeu, Esq. 
of CmGinnati, with fuoda for effecting the pur- 
ohase. Asaodated with such names, is that of 
Capt. H. D. Trotter, R-N., who received the 
tJimikB of the President of the United States, 
for his important services in rescuing an Ame- 
rican vessel and crew from the slavers, and 
bringing the latter, by the aid of C^t. Matson, 
B..N,, to punishment. By these new accessions, 
the population, estimated at only 100,000 in 
the first edition, is now about 250,000, of 
whom about 6 or 7000 are of American origin ; 
and the remainder include the various tribes, 
who sit under their own vines and their own 
fig-trees, with none to molest or make them 
a&aid. But this is by no means the extent of 
the positive good already achieved. In many 
cases tbeir wish, expressed in broken English, 
" for hab white man' fash," is only the first 
step to better things. Many of these objects 
of the slaver's relentless cruelty are now en- 
joying the privileges of secular and Sabbath 
schools, and many have become consistent 
members of the Christian church, while in 
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Appendix A will be found triumphant evidence 
of the attainments of a Native Missionary, not 
long since ignorant of the rudiments of our 
language. The appeal of Bishop Smith in their 
behalf* cannot be read without a sense of deep 
responsibility for our former sins against that 
unhappy Continent. May God incline our 
hearts to hasten the day when our loud cry for 
light and knowledge shall be responded to 1 

But there are many incentives to action, 
addressing themselves to the mere merchant 
and to the philanthropist, which, thoi^h of a 
less elevating character, are eminently calcula- 
ted to awake the British people to promote 
this noble enterprise. Much has been advanced 
in favour of the products of fkee LABors. In 
Liberia, slavery and the accursed slave-trade 
are alike denounced by her laws and constitu- 
tion. How gratifying the consciousness that 
in the consumption of her rich staples, none of 
them are stained with the blood or the tears of 
the slave. Coffee, Cotton, Sugar, Rice, Oils, 
Dyes, and many other important products 
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enter into lier present exports. Give or lend 
her enterprising citizens the means for extend- 
ing their culture, and above all, steam and 
machinery for their more economical prepara- 
tion, and there is scarcely a limit to their 
expansion. 

This has been so forcibly stated by Mr. 
Coppinger, of the Fennsylvanian Colonization 
Society, that we subjoin a copious extract on 
this important topic: 

"To commercial men of every country, Liberia 
presents itself as a theatre of extensive and 
lucrative business operations. To substantiate 
this position, let us look at the number and 
value of articles embraced in the present trade 
of Western Africa, and which may be called 
the natural productions of that immense con- 
tinent, in the strictest sense of the term, as 
nature supplies them ready for the market, 
almost without the aid of man. 

"1. Palm Oil is produced by the nut of the 
palm-tree, which grows in the greatest abund- 
ance throughout that coast. The demand for 
it, both in Europe and America, is daily increa- 
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sing, and there is no doubt it will ere long 
hecome the most important article of trade. 
The average import into Liverpool of pa]m~oil, 
for Bome years past, lias been at least 3S,000 
tons, valued at abont £700,000 sterling. Ame- 
rica imports, it is believed, an equal amount. 

" 2. Cam-wood, Red-wood, Bar-wood, and 
other dye-woodB, are found in great quantities 
in many parts of the country. Abont thirty 
miles east of Bassa Cove is the commencement 
of a region of unknown extent, where scarcely 
any tree is seen except the Cam-wood. This 
boundless forest of wealth, as yet untouched, 
is easily accessible to that settlement; roads 
can be opened to it with little expense, and the 
neighbouring kings will readily give their co- 
operation to a measure so vastly beneficial to 
themselves. It is impassible to ascertain the 
amount of exports of these commodities to 
Europe and the United States, but it is very 
great, and employs a lai^e number of vessels. 
One Liverpool house imported 600 tons in a 
single year, worth about 50,000 dollars. 

"3. /txrrsr is procurable at all points, and con- 
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stitates an important staple of commerce. It 
is supposed that from 150,000 to 200,000 dol- 
lars worth is annually exported. 

"4. GwmSjOf different kind8,enterlargelyinto 
commercial transactions. The house referred 
to aboye, imported, in three years, into Liver- 
pool, of Gum Senegal, nearly 600,000 dollars. 

"5. I>yea, of all shades and hues, are ahan- 
dant, and they have heen proved to resist both 
acids and light. 

"6. GoW, which is found at various points of 
the coast, from the Gambia to the Bight of 
Benin, and probably to a much greater extent, 
is obtained by the natives, by washing the 
sand which is brought down from the moun- 
tains by the rivers. As the purest and richest 
veins lie mnch deeper than those which are worn 
away by the attrition of mountain streams, the 
mountains only need to be explored, and the 
veins worked by the aid of scientific skill, to 
open sources of unlimited wealth. In 1834, 
the export of Gold Dust alone was £360,000 
sterling. 

"7. Besidesthese, may beapecificd wax, hides, 
goat-skins, horns, pepper, ginger, arrow-root, 
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ground nuts, copper, oak, mahogany, teak, and 
Gambia-wood. When we reflect that these are 
merely the materials spontaneooaly famished 
by nature, which may be increased indefinitely 
by the application of industry and science, we 
cannot but wonder at the extent and variety of 
that rich and beautiful country. 

"The amazing fertility of the soil affords fiici- 
litiesfor supplying some of the most important 
commercial wants, amongst which may be 
enumerated the following : — 

" 1 . Cotton, of a very beautiful staple, yielding 
two crops a-year, is indigenous, and thrives for 
twelve or fourteen years in succession, without 
renewal of the plant. A cotton iarm of 60 
acres has been opened with every prospect of 
success, by David Moore, of Mesurado County, 
for an English association. A great impulse 
has been given to the culture of cotton, coffee, 
sugar and oil, by the judicious liberality of 
Mr. Cresson, at whose expense the Franklin 
Institute, of Philadelphia, has offered valuable 
medals for the largest crop of each of those 
staples produced in 1851. We since learn that 
the English company are so sanguine of suc- 
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cess, as to have resolved to double their capital, 
increase the number of tbeir Teasels, and en- 
lai^e their cotton &rm8. 

"2. C!Djfee,ofaqualit7 equal to Java or Mocha, 
is raised in Liberia, and can be cultivated with 
great ease to &ay extent It bears fruit from 
thirty to forty years, and yields from four to 
ten pounds to the tree yearly. A single tree 
in the garden of Colonel Hicks (colonist), at 
Monrovia, is said to have yielded thirty-one 
pounds at one gathering. Two citizens of 
Bassa Cove, Dr. Moore and Hon. S. A. Benson, 
each have coSee groves of 8000 trees, promis- 
ing an early and rich return for their energy 
and enterprise. 

"3. Sugar-^anegrovs inunrivBUediusuriaoce, 
and, as there are no frosts to he dreaded, can 
be brought to much greater perfection than in 
the Southern States. 

"4. Indiffo, Caoutchouc, Cocoa, Pineapples, 
Cocoa Nuls, Castor Nuts, Yams, Plantains, 
Bananas, figs. Potatoes, Olives, TamatiTids, 
lAtnes, Oranges, Lemons, and many other arti< 
cles which are brought from tropical countries 
to this, might be added to the list. Indeed, 
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there is notluDg in the fertile countries of tlie 
East or West Indies which may not be pro- 
duced in Western Africa. 

"Here are the elements of wealth, the mate- 
rials of an extensive and tempting commerce. 
Enterprise and capital, with proper protection 
from our GoTermueut, are alone necessary to 
develop and make them available and pro- 
fitable. 

"And what a market is thus opened for the 
exchange and sale of the innumerable products 
of the skill and manufactures of Europe and 
America. Africa is estimated to contain 
160^000,000 of inhabitants. These are not 
only willing, but anxious to obtain the various 
articles of civilized nations : yea, it is to satisfy 
their thirst for these commodities, that impel 
them to procure victims for the accursed slave- 
trade. 

" The £ivonrabIe geographical position of Li- 
beria, the elevating influence of her free and 
Christian institutions, the industry, integrity, 
and intelligence of her children, with constitu- 
tions adapted to that climate, and a similarity 
of colour with the natives, will enable the 
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Idberian to penetrate the interior with eafety, 
and prosecute his trade in the bays and rivers 
of the coast, vithont suffering &om the diseases 
which are so fetal to white men. 

" liiberia is the gate of Africa, and we believe 
is not only destined to develop the agricultural 
and commercial resourcea of that mighty con- 
tinent, but be tfae means of regenerating her 
benighted miUions, and amply repaying to our 
land the expense she has already incurred, or 
may incur, in building up and snstaining, di- 
rectiy or indirectly, the Repubhc of Liberia." 

Even among articles apparently of little 
valne, may be found some destined ere long to 
hold an important place among the exports of 
Africa. Thus from Gambia, in 1848, we learn 
thatpeaor gronnd-nuta to the value of ^103,778 
were shipped. Give them the machinery for 
expressing the oil, and we shall obtain at a fair 
price the article now prepared from them in 
France, and sold to ns as pure Lucca or 
Florence. That from the pea-nut is, perhaps, 
more delicate and sweet than the real oUve oil. 
Twenty thousand tons of British shipping an- 
nually visit the Bonny River for oil, &c., where 
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bat recently the sole export was that of human 
flesh I 

Even now, while portiona of that long- 
oppressed continent are devastated by the 
slave-trade, the declared value of British ship- 
ments to Africa wae no less than i61,790,300 
in 1847, and jei,758,506 in 1848. The returns 
were probably larger, as many fortunes have 
been made in that trade. The commerce of 
the United States with Africa, though con- 
siderably leas, is rapidly augmenting ; and the 
able lectiires of Professor Christy before the 
Legislature of Ohio, axe so replete with a pro- 
found and statesmanlike grasp of the whole 
subject, that we transfer {Appendix C) Ms 
concluding propositions nearly entire. Com- 
mercial results so cheering, and ailments so 
conclusive, cannot be thrown away on the 
British patriot and philanthropist. 

The slave-trade now stands alone in their 
way: but the letter of Bev. J. Leigbton Wilson^ 
issued by the African Civilization Society, 80 
irresistibly shows the necessity of repressing 
that odious traffic by the presence of a squad- 
ron, that we de^ly r^;ret to exclude it for 
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vaut of room. Mr. Wilson is an American 
clergyman, who after liberating all hia Blares 
accompanied them to Liberia; and has, for the 
last twenty years, as a faithful and devoted mis- 
sionary on the coast at various points, enjoyed 
unusual &cilities for arriving at sound practical 
views on this momentous subject. Britain and 
America — the sister countries — have so long 
been associated with her woes, that to them 
belong the duty and privilege of binding up her 
woimds, and elevating her to an honourable 
position among the nations of the world — re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled. 

Rarely has it pleased God to crown any be- 
nevolent enterprise with a success so signal, as 
that of the American Colonization Society. The 
wise and good men who founded it — and they 
comprise in their number many of the most 
pious and distinguished men in the Sister 
Country — have, in a space incredibly brief in 
the history of nations, witnessed the birth of a 
new State, planted by their hands, and a happy 
realisation of their other benign objects. Our 
little volume has proved that the first of these, 
a comfortable asyltuu for their tree coloured 
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population, has been eminently soccessful. The 
important fact that 6000 of the present immi- 
grants were slaves, most of whom were emanci- 
pated for the purpose by conscientiouB planters, 
is a satisfactory proof that her founders did not 
overrate the value of Liberia in promoting 
voluntary emancipation. The noble examples 
of Daniel Murray, Mai^aret Mercer, Mrs, Page, 
Bishop Meade, John McDonogh, and others 
equally humane, are now operating on many 
Southern minds; and as a consequence, thou- 
sands of slaves are preparing for a similar 
change. All must rejoice in the equally im- 
portant result achieved in the extirpation of the 
Slave-trade, heathen sacrifice, and trial by sassa- 
wood poison, either through the example, or by 
the stringent laws of Liberia. We wish not to 
exaggerate the merits of her people, nor to 
withhold censure where justly due ; yet, con- 
vinced that the accusation brought by Com- 
mander Forbes in his " Dahomey and the 
Dahomana," quoted in the Atheneeum of March 
1st, — a gentleman who has never visited Mon- 
rovia,— charging them with buying and selling 
slaves, is unjust and unfounded, we are happy 
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to have the testimony' of Capt. Dnnlop, B.N., 
vho had many opportunities of becoming ac- 
qnainted with Liberia, in 1848, 49, and 50. 
In a letter in which he enlc^aeB the New 
Bepublic and her President, he says ; — 

"I am perfectly satisfied that no such thing as 
domestic slaTery eiiets in any shape among the citi- 
zens of the Eepublic ; and their laws most strictly 
prohibit slave-dealing and slavery in all its phases." 

To the same effect Capt, the Hon. Joseph 
Denman, It,N., says, in a letter in relation to 
the statement alluded to, 

"When I was myse)f in Liberia, in 1835, and 
subsequently in 1840, and 41, I very frequently 
visited the then Colony, and at those periods no 
foundation existed for such charges." 

In 1847, Sir C. Hotham confirms these views, 
and recommends Liberia to the confidence of 
the British government. (See evidence before 
select committee on the A&ican Slave-trade.) 
With such evidence, and more could be ad- 
duced, we may safely commend Liberia to the 
sympathy of British philanthropists and Chris- 
tians, fortified by the Kev. E. R. Gurley's report, 
just made to the American Government. After 
an investigation of her actutd condition for 
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some months, and visiting all her settlements, 
he says : — 

" Engaged in a work of unsurpassed dignity and 
importance, the inhabitants of this small B«publii3 
are accomplishing more good, as I must believe, 
than any equal number of human beings on the face 
of the globe. More, perhaps, than to the united 
endeavours of all Christian nations, with their treaties ' 
and armed squadrons against the Slave-trade, is 
humanity indebted for its suppression along many 
hundred miles of the African coast, to the people of 
Liberia." 

It has thus pleased a kind Providence to set 
the seal of approbation on the pions labours of 
the Colonization Society. Unaided by govern- 
ment, and throughout its entire course assailed 
by the fierce opposition of men of all shades of 
extreme opinion — united only in this opposi- 
tion — it has, with means incredibly small, 
planted a thriving yotuig nation, and eradicated 
slavery and the slave-trade iiora its extensive 
territory. Although England — may we not 
say Europe? — has done little to help Liberia, 
there is at least ground to hope that ere long 
she will lend more liberally her powerful aid, 
to disseminate among the millions of Africa 
the seeds of civilization and Christianity. 

London, Aprill, 1851. 
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AFRICA REDEEMED. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LITTLE SEED. 

" Is he not man, though knowledge never shad 
Her quickening beams on hia neglected head f 
Is he iio\, mAO, bj Bin and enflbring tried t 
Is he not num, for wboin Uie Saviour died t 
Belie the negro's powen : — io headlong will, 
Chiiatian ! thy brother, thou shalt prove him etil) : 
Belie Mb virtues : since hia wrongs began 
His fbllieA and his crimeehave atampt ^li*" man." 

MONTaOUItT. 

A PsEBiDEtniAL campBign bad juBt cloaed, in 
nhich partj' strife and political intrigue were for the 
time merged in a general vote ; the national councils 
vrere relieved from the burden of on expensive war 
with England ; business, long cramped, began to fall 
back into its old channels, or force itself into new 
ones ; new enterprises and bright hopes c|uickened tbe 
energies and nurmed the hearts of the people, and 
tbe winter at Washington, in 1816, opened with gay 
promises and a hopeful fature. 

On the evening of the 3Qtb of December, a gent]«- 
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•2 AFBtCA REDEKKED. 

man of that citj, Blias B. Caldwell, sita slone and 
expectant in his parloar. Friend after friend drops 
in with quiet step and a thoughtful greeting. As 
you look into each face, you feel that it ia no ordinary 
object or common occaeion, which has drawn them 
hither. It is not the secret BesBton of a political 
party, or a club for literary debate, or a meeting for 
old friends to renew broken Mendshipa and Bevered 
ties at the festive board. It is none of these. 

It ia an hour /or prayer. Here are gatiiered men 
of large hearts and lofty purposes, moved by the same 
mighty motives, and stirred by the same power^l 
interests. They have turned aside from the biuy 
interests of life, to pray for the African within our 
borders. 

A puUic meeting was to be holden the next day at 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, to discuss 
measures and to concert plans for the present relief 
and future benefit of the negro race. 

it was a subject of the profoundeat interest, and of 
almost overwhelming m^nitude, and hedged about 
with a great wall of difficulties. 

" We must ask help of Almighty Ood," said they, 
who understood that it was the God of Israel " who 
giveth strength and power to his people," and who 
briugetb out those who are bomid in chains ; and this 
meeting for prayer on the 30th of December pre- 
ceded the great pnblio assembly on the 31st, 181S. 
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THS UTTLE BEBD. 3 

Ad intoFest for A&icans was no new and etrange 
tlung at this lime. The hearts of ChriBtians all 
over the cotmtry had long been burdened by their 
snfferingB and their wrongs. Often had they in 
secret s^hed, and in public exclaimed, " What can 
be done ? Whence cometfa relief, and where ie the 
place of his rest ? " 

When was n^;ro slavery introduced into NorUi 
America? 

lu the year 1630, two vessels ploughed their 
watery way to the Western ehorea of the Atlantic. 
Each bore a human freight. One anchored on New 
England's stem and rock-bound coast, and landed a 
nch cargo of bold, brave, Christian freemen. Flee- 
ing from Britdsh oppression, amid snow and sleet, 
they leaped upon Plymouth rock, and thanked God 
tliat they were &ee ; in the depths of a rigorous win- 
ter, through cold and hunger, nakedness and peril, 
they laid upon this virgin soil t^ comer-stone of 
those liberal and enlightened institutioos which have 
made our Republic the model Bepublic of the worid. 

In W20 also, a Dutch man-of-war entered James 
RiTer, and cast anchor at Jamestown, Vii^nia. Be- 
neath its dark hatches was slavery. Twenty negroes 
were landed and sold. Thus was slavery begun in 
our country ; at first like a little cloud, no bigger 
than a man's hand, it has gradually risen and spread 
over the whole horizon. 
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4 AFRICA REDEEMED. 

Though in time it was forced upon all the coloDiee, 
its progreas waa watched with alarm. It was met 
with remonstrance. It grappled with a fearless 
opposition both from the South and the North, 
When James Smith and Thomas Keyson, as early 
as 164&, brought the first slaves into Massachusetts, 
they were immediately denounced as male&ctors and 
mm^erers. The magistrate, Richard Saltonstal, 
declared the act of stealing negroes expressly con- 
trary to the laws of God and the country ; the men 
were found guilty of man-stealing, while the negroes 
were ordered to be restored to their own country, 
with letters expressing the ind^nation of the court 
at their wrongs. Vii^inia, -the annals of whose 
history are strewn with an intelligent and manly 
opposition to the slave trade, as early as 1699, passed 
an act imposing duties upon imported slaves, the 
design of which waa not revenue, but to prevent im- 
portation. This was at first five per cent. : it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the sanction of the 
British crown could be obtained for these acts ; and 
when, owing to the interfering interest of the African 
Company, this law was repealed, the royal assent 
could never be again obtained for a renewal of the 
duty, although the utmost efforts were used by al- 
most every assembly under the colonial government. 
Their earnest language is, "we implore your Mty esty's 
paternal assbtance in averting a calamity of a most 
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THE LIITLE SEED. 5 

alarming nature. The importation of slaveB into the 
colonies from the coast of Africa haa long been con- 
sidered as a trade of great inhumanity ; and under 
its present encouragement, we have too much reason 
to fear will endanger the very existence of your 
M^esty's American dominions." 

Their petitions were thrown aside ; and the inde- 
pendent constitution of that state cites the conduct of 
the English crown in this matter, as one of tlie rea- 
sons for a separation from the mother country. 

Nor was South Carolina leas urgent in her remon- 
strances; hut they proved unavmling, and her gover- 
nors were directed by British authority not to attempt 
any restrictions on the slave trade on pain of re- 
moval. 

" My friends and I," wrote Oglethorpe, " setded 
Oeoi^ia, and by charter were established trustees. 
We determined not to suffer slavery there ; but the 
slave merchants and their adherents not only 
sioned us much trouble, but at last got the govern. 
ment to sanction them." 

The policy of England towards her American colo- 
nies is unmistakeably expressed by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, in his instructions to a colonial agent : " We 
cannot allow the colonies to check or discourage in 
any degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation." In 
a political tract entitled, •' The African slave-trade, 
the great pillar and support of the British Plantation 
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Trade in America," published in 1745, we find these 
words : " Negro labour will keep our British colonies 
in a due subaervienc; to the interest of their mother 
country ; for, while our plantations depend only on 
planting by negroes, our colonies can never prove 
ii^uriouB to British manufactures, never become inde- 
pendent of their kingdom." In this course, England 
admitted no change. 

At the North, where, owii^ to a variety of drctun- 
Btances, slaves were never namerous, measares were 
early taken for the entire removal of the evil. From 
the first, Maasochusetts made an unrelenting opposi- 
tion to the introduction of slaves from abroad ; and 
as far back as 1701, the tovm of Boston instructed its 
representatives "to put a period to negroes being 
slaves." Statutes were passed in the Connecticut 
Legislature of 1763 and 1797, having for their ob- 
ject the gradual extinction of slavery. New Jersey 
took up the subject in 1784. Pennsylvania in 1780, 
It was not until 1817, that the Legislature of New 
York passed a law, declaring that every subject of the 
State, from and after the 4th of July, 1837, should 
be free. In all cases our fathers seem to have re- 
garded the sulgect of emancipation as one requiring 
wise, cautious, and deliberate action. 

Christian philanthropy had long contemplated the 
condition of the African wilMn our borders, with a 
profound and sorrowful interest, and the time had 
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now arrived, when it was felt that a beginning must 
be made, a movement must be originated, having for 
its direct object the social and moral elevation of the 
African race in our country. 

It could number no truer, warmer, braver friends 
than those who assembled in Mr. Caldwell's pariour, 
on tiiat n^ht of the SOdi of December. 1816. 

There sat Robert Finley, whose ardent mind had 
long been grappling with the subject. " We must 
plant a colony of free blacks on their own home soil, 
on Africa, where they can be true men, unoppressed 
by the pr^udice and the unrighteous legislation of 
the whites," he had declared long before to his friends 
in New Jersey. 

" Very well," they had answered, •' very good, — 
there is only one objection : it can't he dmte." 

" But we must try it." Maturing and publishing 
his plans in spite of the doubts of some, and the 
opposition of many, he had now gathered toge^er a 
few others of like sentiments for a careful deliberation 
of the subject, and for seeking wisdom from on High. 

There was Samuel J. Mills, in whose calm, far- 
seeing benevolence, the neglected cause of his " poor 
African brethren," as he used to call them, lay cradled 
in tender concern. " Something miut be done," was 
the silent yet stem resolve of one who never wavered 
at difficulties, nor was ever daunted by trials. He 
bad collected facts, consulted wise rofu, commended 
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the subject ia prayer to a just God, and lie felt th^ 
it was a cause which admitted of do delaj. 

Froncia S. Key was there, whose clear, judicious 
mind is fastened upon the eubject with a keen aod 
anxious interest. 

No record remafais of the doings of that evening ; 
we know not what was said, we heard not the suj^li- 
cations, neither are the names known (A all who 
assembled there. It is enough for us to know, that 
the Bul^ect was presented before the Almighty Dis- 
poser of erents ; that his merciful aid and righteous 
interposition were invoked by men who knew the ex- 
cellency of his power. 

Thus was planted a UtUe seed of good for poor 
Africa. It waa sown in tears, shall it not be reaped 
in joy? 

The next day the capitol in Washington was 
thronged by numbers, met to listen, to inquire into, 
and to discuss a subject of a fax different nature from 
those which usually awakened the interest of politi- 
cians, or engaged the attention of statesmen. The 
Hon. Henry Clay presided over the meeting. He, 
with John Randolph, Robert Wright, and Elias B. 
Caldwell, made eloquent and able addresses upon the 
subject which had drawn them t<^ther ; and at its 
close Mr. Caldwell offered a resolution, that a society 
be formed for the purpose of collecting information. 
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and assiBtii^ is the formation ot execution of a plan 
for the colonization of free people of colour, with 
their consent, in Africa or elsewhere, as may be 
thonght most advisable ; and a committee of gentle- 
men be appointed to prepare a constitution and rules 
for such a society. The resolution was adopted, and 
the meeting adjourned until the following Saturday. 
On the appointed day it re-assembled in the same 
place. The Committee presented their report, and 
a constitution, two articles of which were as follows : 

Article 1. " A society shall be formed, and called 
the American Colonisiation Society for colonizing the 
ftee people of colour of the United Stales." 

Article a. "The object to which its attention 
shall be exclusively directed, is, to promote and exe- 
cute a plan for colonizing, with their consent, the 
free people of colour, residing in our country, in 
Africa, or such other place as Congress shall see fit. 
And the Society shall act to effect this object in co- 
operation with the general government, and such of 
the states as may adopt regulations upon the subject." 

The constitution was unanimously adopted ; Hon. 
Bushrod Washington was chosen its first president ; 
we find the names of Robert Pinley, Charles Fenton 
Mercer, and Francis S. Key among its long list of 
vice-presidents, and EUas fi. Caldwell is secretary. 

The cause of the poor African was now fully before 
the public. Something must be done for him is the 
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great idea, and it yaa embodied in a society connected 
frith some of the beat and most prominent men from 
all parts of the knd. 

" The blacks are not capable of taking care of 
themselvea, — they can never acquire the art of eelf- 
gOTemment, — they occupy a lower position'in the 
scale of creation,— they are destined to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water;" so reasoned some, and 
coldly turned away from the new movement. 

"IVe do not believe what you say," replied the 
friends of the African ; " no, no, — they ere immortal 
beings, — they have a common birthright with us,— 
we owe them a just debt, which must be paid. There 
are facts enough to show that under the most dtsad- 
vantageoua ciFcumstances, they are capable of both 
moral and social advancement. Look at Lott Gary, 
B man, in spite of his condition I Only give them a 
fair chance, and negroes are as capable of exercising 
ell the rights and discharging all the duties of free- 
men, B8 you and I are." And a fair chance their 
friends did mean to give them. 

The little seed is beginning to take root, and 
nobody vnis ^ratching it with deeper interest than 
Lott Gary. 

Who is Lott Gary? 

Lott Cary was bom a slave, near Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in 1T60. His parents, truly excellent and 
pious people, endeavoured to train up Lett, their only 
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child, Ui be a useiiil, indoBtrioos, God-fearing bc^. 
A» he grew older, he fell in with profane and intem- 
pente compamons, who led him into viciouB habits. 
At ibe age of twenty-four, he was sent to Richmond, 
and employed as a laboorer, in a large tobacco ware- 
honse. For two or three years, he grew worse and 
woree, until his attention became suddenly arrested 
l:^ the powerful appeals of a Baptist eihorter. Lott 
paused in his career of vice. Orerwhelmed by a 
sense of his sins, in bitter repentance, he resolutely 
forsook them, and resolved, henceforth, to devote 
himself to the service of Ood. In 1807 be joined 
the cburob. It proved no half-way work witb Lott 
He immediately began to study the alphabet, and 
it was not long before he could both read and write. 
His thirst for knowledge rapidly increasing, be read 
a large number of valuable books, and soon began to 
preach to his brethren around bim. In these efforts 
he was greatly blest. Lott now wished to become a 
free man. Being a most usefiil man at the ware- 
house, wiiming both the confidence and respect of the 
merchants, small sums of money were often given 
him for Ms fidelity and promptness. By carefully 
investing these, he was at length able to pay down 
eight hundred and fiAy dollars for the redemption of 
himself and his two sons. He afterwards received 
at the warebonse a salary of e^ht hundred dollars a 
year for his services. As early as 1810, Lott felt a 
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lively iuterest for Airica, and aided in die formation 
of a society which raised one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a-year for the support of African miseions. When 
the plans of the Colonization Society became known, 
he at once turned to it with the deepest interest, and 
looked forward to its movementa with the greatest 
anxiety and solicitude. 
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A VOTAGB. 



" From ITubian hiUs, tbat hail the dawDiog day. 

To Qiiiiiea'a cotut, where ereniiig &dea awaj ; 

RegioDB iminenss, unsBarchabte, unknown, 

Baak in the aplendanra of the solar zone ; 

A world of wanders — where creiitioa seema 

No more the works of Nature, but her dreanu ; 

Great, wild and beautiful, beyond control, 

She reigna in all the treedom of her aoui ; 

Where none can check her bounty, when she showen 

O'er the gay wilderness her fmitB and flowers." 

" Who will go for us ? Who will explore the Afri- 
can coast, to find a suitable spot for tiie location of a 
coloDj ? Who has the judgment and perseverance 
necessary for an undertaking lilce this?" 
' Samuel J. Mills was pronounced to be the man. 

" I will go," responded Milk with quiet enei^, 
" God willing, God helping me, I will go." 

" But not alone, a fitting man shall accompany you, 
—choose some one," said the Society. 
' Mr. Mills cast hia eyes around the circle of his 
acquaintance. " Who so loves the cause of Africa as 
to undertake it?" questioned he. They rested on 
Mr. Ebenezer Burgess, now Dr. Bui^ess of Dedham, 
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Maeaachusetls. Mr. Mills sat down and wrote hia 
Mend, saying, — " I have been appointed by the board 
of the Colonization Society as their agent in this 
noble expedition, and I am requested by them, if 
possible, to find a person who will engage in this 
mission willi me. Will you go, brother Bui^ess ? 
My brother, can we engage in a nobler effort? We 
go to make freemen of slavee. We go to lay 
the foumdation of a frt« and independent empire, 
on the coatt of poor degraded Africa ! " Mark that ! 
there lay the new republic, — a great idea cradled 
in the &r'reiichiiig mind of Mills ; and he knew it 
would not remain there and die out, a nwr^ idea. 
He does not say, "I wish," "I hope." He does 
not speak discouragingly, or doubtfully, or fear- 
fully. No I he says, " We go to lay the foundation 
of a free and ind^iendent empire, on the coast of poor 
degraded Africa." Already it loomed up in his mind's 
eye, and he beheld in the &r-off future, as with pro- 
phetic Tision, the schools and charches, and coffee . 
fields, and Chiistian homes, and happy hearts of the 
black men in that new fiepnblic, planted on Africa's 
soil, by the efforts of his own countiymen. The 
agency seemed so responsible, that Mr. Bui^ess at 
first thought to decline it ; but bleeding Africa ap- 
pealed to his Christian sympathies, and he dared not 
turn his back npon the proposali He decided to go. 
Wherever these young men went, they strove to 
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stir ap Mid to deepen oa interest in their mission. At 
bome, abroad, and b; the nay, they pleaded the cause 
(^ Africa. Funds were needed to commence their 
work, hut the money slo^y came ; while multitudes 
said, " Oh yes I it is an excellent, a glorious object," 
but they failed to gire undoubted evidence of the 
sincerity of their declarMions, by hdpmg U on, by 
giving of Uieir subetADce as they had o|^rtumty. 
Sometimes things wore a discouraging aspect, but 
Mr. Mills never faltered. " I think the necessary 
fiinds mli be provided," was his ever ready reply, — 
and provided tiiey were. Sums of money at last 
began to Sow in from various channels, until the 
amount became large enough to cover the expenses of 
their journey. The Missionaries longed to be on 
their way. The Society instructed them to proceed 
to London, there to gather all the information that 
could be obtained about the West Coast of Africa, 
and procure letters of introduction to the Governor 
of the English colony of blacks at Sierra Leone ; 
&om London, to take ship to Sierra Leone, and make 
that colony their head-quarters, while they should 
explore the coast, cousalt with the natives, and aee if 
a good spot could be bought at a &ir price for the 
purposes of the colony. 

Nov. 16, 1S17, they went on board the ship £lectnt, 
at Philadelpbia, bound for X^ndon. By tlie 6th of 
December, the shores of merry England met their 
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gaze. The perila of the ocean passed, they rgoiced 
in the speedy termination of their voyage. It was 
Sabbath evening. Hark ! how fearfally the wind 
howls among the cordage ! The captain stands on 
the quarter-deck, anxiously surveying the stormy 
sky. The tempest increases. Throi^h the long. 
dark night, every sailor is on duty. Daylight breaks, 
but the storm abates none of its violence. " Cut 
away the maata!" " Clear the decks!" " Let the 
wind have a clear sweep I " shouts the captain. The 
crew work like men who feel that life hangs on the 
issue. The ship eased, the captain went below to 
change his clothes, drenched and ieoz&a by the icy 
waters. 

" Breakers ahead ! " roared the mate. The cap- 
tain rushed on deck to behold his ship rapidly drift- 
ing towards a ledge of rocks, over which the waters 
were breaking with fearful violence. 

" We are gone for this world 1 " he cried in agony, 
Seizing his two sons, and jumping into the stem- 
boat, he ordered the stoutest sailor to follow. The 
boat swung off, rose on the top of an angry wave, 
then sank to rise no more. Where were the agents 
at this terrible moment? Was this the end of their 
mission? Were the first, feeble attempts for Africa 
thus to die? Were the pioneers in that new re- 
public to perish in the great battle of the waters ? 
Cries of despair arose above the wailings of the storm. 
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Ou the tempest-tost deck stood Mr, Burgess, com- 
mending to the mercy of God the trembling crew, 
nho crowded around him, " their souIb melted be- 
cause of the worka of the Lord, and his wonders itt 
the deep," Mr, Mills was in the cabin, with his fel- 
loe-passengers, calling in importuuste prayer upon 
Him "who holdeth the sea in the hollow of his 
hands, and the winds in his fist," A terrible doom 
awaited them. Swift destruction seemed last coming 
upon them, when, in a moment, a strong under-cur- 
rent bore the ship into deeper waters, to the right of 
the ledge, 

" Helm starboard ! " shouted the mate. The ship 
wore away from the rocks, and was safe. 

" It is the work of God ! " they all exclaimed. 
Yes, it was the work of God. He can save, and He 
can destroy. The next day they found themselves 
on the coast of France. At twelve o'clock on Tues- 
day tbey made the port of St. Malo. 

After remaining there sis days, the missionaries 
took passage in a regular packet for England ; and in 
thirty-six hours reached London. As soon as their 
object was made known, they received a cordial wel- 
come. The excellent Mr. Wilberforce, who loved 
the cause of Africa with no common love, expressed 
the deepest sympathy for their object, and introduced 
them to William Dillwyn, Dr. Hodgkin, and a num- 
ber of other gentlemen, who readily aided them in 
c 
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the furtherance of their deaigns. This visit to 
England greatly encouraged and strengthened their 
hearta. On the 3d of Febnmry, 1818, they set sail 
for Sierra Leone. A pleasant passage took tliem to 
the coast of Africa by the I3th of March. 

" At four o'clock in the afternoon," writes Mr. 
Mills, " we esultcd at the sight of Africa, and began 
to draw imperfect sketches of the coast, the emi- 
nences, the trees, and e?ery thing we could see." 

And now, before we follow the travellers farther, 
we must say a few things of Africa, speaking chiefly 
of the Western coast. There aeem to be three races 
of people occupying this coast, the Moors, the Arabs, 
and the Negroes, which are far the greater number. 
Their villages are usually built in by-places, with the 
huts ao huddled together, that if one takes fire, the 
remainder are rapidly consumed. This is done in 
hope of affording some protection against kidnappers. 
Rice is the chief food, with yams, plantains, and 
sweet potatoes. The rice is merely thrown on the 
ground, and scratched in with a kind of rude hoe. 
The most delicious oranges, pine apples, guavas, 
grapes, and other tropical fruit grow upon the coast ; 
but the people take no pains to cultivate them. The 
palm is their most valuable tree. It is said to be 
applied to three hundred and sixty-five uses. Huts 
are thatched with palm leaves; its fibres are used for 
fishing tackle ; a rough cloth is made from the inner 
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bark, while mats aod baskets are manufactured from 
the outer; the fruit is roasted, and is excellent; the 
oil serves for batter, and the palm wine is a favourite 
drink. A laj^ worm which thrives on this tree is a 
species of animal food of which the natives are very 
fond. Vegetation is extremely luxuriant; and 6o 
rapid is its growth, one can almost sm it grow. The 
trees never lose their verdure in this region of per- 
petual summer. There are two seasons, the wet and 
dry ; drenching rains, violent gusts of wind, and dread- 
ful thunder and l^htning, indicate the approach of 
the rainy season, which is very unhealthy, and, with- 
out extreme precaution, often proves fatal to fo- 



The Western coast of Africa is visited and deso- 
lated by one of the most dreadful scourges which ever 
afflicted any portion of the human family, the slave- 
trade. It has killed its thousands, and tortured its 
tens of thousands ; it is a traffic literally dyed in 
human blood. The Spanish and Portuguese have 
been prindpally engaged in it ; though with pdn be 
it added, that England and the United States have 
also shared in its emoluments and disgrace. Near 
the close of the last century, Clarkaon, Wilberforce, 
Sharpe, and Thornton, with resistless importunity and 
unflagging efforts, regenerated public sentiment by 
spreading the iniquities of the trafBc before the world. 
Their vievra and measures met with a hvely sympathy 
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in thiB cotmtiy, n'here eSbrU had been bo long made 
to resist the introduction of slaves. Massachusetts 
abolished tbe slave-trade in 1TT4. Vii^nia passed acts 
against all foreign slave-trade in 1 TT8 ; while Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, and Ehode Island prohibited it 
to Buy of their citizens, in whatever form or degree, 
and under the severest penalties, in 1780, 1787, and 
1788. The American Continental Congress passed 
a resolution against tlie importation of slaves from 
Africa, and published an exhortation to the Colonies 
to abandon the trade altogether. After the formation 
of the Federal government, the third Congress, in 
1794, prohibited the carrying on of the slave-trade 
between foreign countries from our ports, under penal- 
ties of fines and imprisonments. England abolished 
it in 1807. In the United States government, the 
laws upon this subject became more and more strin- 
gent, nntil 1819, when, for the first time, the AM' 
can slave-trade was declared piracy, and partici- 
pation in it vraa made punishable with death. It is 
worthy of note that Charles Fenton Mercer, of Vir- 
ginia, proposed this measure, and urged it forward 
with all the energies of his strong mind, until at 
length, it became the law of this land, and has since 
been adopted by most of the civilized nations of the 
world. 

Slave markets are established all along the coast 
of Africa ; and native kings are induced to engage in 
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it, on account of its enormous profits. The follow- 
ing 19 not an unusual mode of supplying its de- 
mands : — 

Boatswn, an African prince of great note, nhoae 
name will frequently appear in these pages, received 
a quantity of goods from a French slaver, to be paid 
for in slaves. As the time of payment approached, 
the stipulated cargo nss not in readiness. The king 
looked around the country for supplies. His eye al 
last lighted upon a small, peaceable tribe, the Queabs, 
into whose jungles he speedily and secretly despatched 
a body of hia boldest warriors, with orders te fall 
upon the sleeping and unoffending people at mid- 
night, and capture all the young of both sexes. 
Every hut was burned ; the aged and the Httle ones 
were inhumanly butchered, while the youth were 
hunted down, caught, chained together, and driven 
down to the coast, where they were secured like wild 
beasts, until the arrival of the slaver. 

Would yon visit a slave factory? It will be 
painful, but it may awaken your sympathies for this 
dark land, and lead you to inquire " What can I do 
for the redemption of poor Africa ?" Let us go vrith 
one who has been an eye-witness of the scenes which 
are described. The barracoon, or slave-pen, is an 
inclosure of an acre or more, one side of which is 
formed by a substantial bamboo house, two hundred 
feet long, and eighty wide, which serves as the 
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sleeping apartment of the slaves. The adjoinrng 
side is formed by a shade of Bimilar dimensions, the 
two ends and inner aide of which are open. This 
serves as a place of rendezvous during the day. The 
remaining two sides are formed by a double palisade, 
which might be easily forced by the occupants, if 
they were not fettered and guarded day and night. 
On our arrival at the gate, the slaves were all talking 
and making a loud and confused noise, not unlike 
that which is heard on entering a lai^e menagerie. 
But when we opened the gate and entered, there was 
a most profound silence. Every eye was fixed upon 
US. What were their thoughts or feelings, can only 
be told by the expression of their countenances. 
Many of them had never seen a white man before, 
except the one who had bought them, and some had 
not even seen him. Most of them had imagined 
they were to be devoured by the whites. They sup- 
pose whatever kindness is shown them at the barra- 
coon is prompted by the same feeling which fattens 
the ox for slaughter. When we entered, many may 
have thought a victim was to be selected, or the time 
of their sailing was at hand, and in that very moment 
may have given up the last lingering hope of l)eing 
restored to their kindred and their homes. Among 
the slaves were persons of both sexes, from five to 
forty yeara of age. Not one of the number, of what- 
ever age or sex, bad any covering, A few of them 
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appeared to be ligbt-bearted and frivolous in spite 
of their chains ; the uountenaoces of others ahoned 
they were almost sunk to a state of idiocy; but 
most of them appeared thoughtful, pensive, and 
melancholy. 

With the exception of twenty or thirty invalids, 
all were seated on logs laid lengthwise, and about 
three feet apart, under the shade. The men were 
fastened two and two, one ankle of each being fet- 
tered. In moving about, which was apparently done 
ivitb pain and difficulty, each rested one arm on the 
shoulder of the other. The women, girls, and half- 
grown boys were made secure by a brass ring encir- 
cling the neck, through which a chain passed, group- 
ing them together in companies of forty or fifty. 
There was one company which particularly appealed 
to the heart. It was a group of mothers, recently 
bereft of their children. Their countenances indica- 
ted an intensity of anguish, which cannot be described. 
Though heathen mothers, a flame had been kindled 
in their hearts which no calamity could extinguish. 
When infants are bom in the barracoon, or when 
they are brought there with their mothers, because 
it is inconvenient to keep them in the factory, and 
almost impossible to carry them across the ocean, 
they are subjected to a premature and violent death. 
This is a common incident in the operations of the 
slave-trade, 
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On oDe occasion, two or three hundred slaves broke 
their chaius, and eseaped from the barracoon. Most 
of them were afterwards retaken. The owner, 
having diacovered the two leaders, determined to 
punish them in a manner calculated to frighten others 
from a. similar attempt. As soon as they had been 
fastened, with their hands behind Uiem, to two of the 
front posts of the shade, the rest were assembled to 
behold the bloody spectacle. The Spaniard, in the 
presence of his victims, put a double charge into his 
gun, and then placing it within two feet of one of 
them, dischai^ed the contents into his heart. The 
head of the poor creature dropped, the blood gushed 
forth in a torrent, and so he died. This, one would 
have thought, was sufficient to glut the vengeance of 
a fiend ; but it was not enough to satisfy the merci- 
less Spaniard. He reloaded and dischaiged his gun 
several tiines into the bleeding corpse, before he 
be^n his work of death upon the other, whom he at 
length despatched in the same way. The bodies 
hung on the posts during the day, a ghastly spectacle^ 
to palsy all future efforts of a similar character. 
This also is hut the beginnit^ of sorrows. 

The horrors of a long passive across the Atlantic 
scarcely admit of description. Four hundred human 
beings are sometimes crammed into a hold twelve 
yards in length, seven in breadth, and three and a 
half feet h^h; hot, parched, suffocating, wallowing 
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in their own filth, kicked and beaten at the voice of 
wailing or complaint ; 30 insufficiently supplied with 
wafer and food, that when on deck thej greedily 
catch the drippings from the eaXls aft«r a ehower. 
apply their lips to the wet masts, lick the decks 
when washed with salt water, and crawl to the coops 
to share the supply placed there for the fowls. And 
even then scores of crushed and mangled corpses are 
often death's allowance in the hold of a slaver. And 
the end is not yet — die wretched captive is sold in 
Christian lands, to wear oat his life in hopeless 
bondage, in weary, wasting, and unceasii^ toil. 

Are these things noie so? is anxiously asked. 
Yes, the slave-trade is prosecuted with greater vigour 
and to a greater extent than at any previous period. 
Where fifty thousand slaves were annually exported, 
there are now two hundred thousand. Brazil, Cuba, 
and other of the West India Islands are deeply in- 
volved in it And it is calculated that at least one 
third of all the negroes taken on board perish before 
reaching the coast of America. 

The laws passed against it by the dififerent Chris- 
tian governments, and the measures adopted to 
enforce their authority, by increasing the chances of 
detection, have multiplied its horrors, vtitbout in any 
degree diminishing the evil itself. 

" But," it may again be asked, " Can nothing be 
done to put a stop to this traffic in human misery ? 
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Shall Chriatians look tamely on snd suffer sucli 
things to be so, in these later daya of the world's 
civilization ?" 

What can be done? Truly, it is one of the great 
questions of the day, involving the rights and happi- 
ness and immortal destinies of millione of human 
beings. English and American ships of vat have 
been sent to cruise all along the African waters, vrith 
orders to seize every vessel engaged in the trade. 
While they may have accomphshed something, it is 
at the same time true, that they cannot be at the 
entrance of every harbour, cove, and river's mouth. 
Slavers, being usually faat-sailing craft, built or 
altered for the purpose, and " possessing" says one, 
" the same cunning as men-of-war-men, watch an 
armed vessel aa closely aa they can possibly watch 
him, and taking advantage of ever;' movement, no 
sooner is it out of sight, tlian they cram their human 
cargo into the hold, and commit their safety to the 
agility of the vessel, which is almost always superior ; 
and frequently escape, even though pursued." There 
ia one thing more to try. Wise men regard it as the 
only safe thing which can be done, and which, if 
done, in the end must annihilate the slave-trade ; a 
glorious result, worthy of patient hope, of earnest 
endeavour, of slow, unceasing, unwearied effort. Itia 
to plant Christian civilization, to lay the foundation 
of Christian institutions all along the coast of Africa, 
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" like eunlight on the edge of a dark cloud, giving 
promise that the sliadon ehall pass away." Is not 
this the " more excellent way"? If school-houses, and 
churches, and Bible truth cotild protect her shores, 
asd poar their united blessings upon her suffering 
and besighted people, the slave-trade must be dried 
at its fountains, giving place to new sources of 
revenue, and new spheres of activity, drawn from her 
exhaustleas vegetation and her luxuriant forests. Is 
there anything but the power of Christian truth, 
oftentimes slow and almost unperceived in its effects, 
yet sure and powerful in the end, that can break the 
bands of oppression, and let the oppressed go free ; 
that will cause the sighing of the captive to cease, 
and restore to him those unalienable rights, granted 
to him by his Maker, of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ? 

Wiiat then seems to be needed in Africa ia Chris- 
tian institutions. The friends of colonization saw 
this years ago. At any rate with unwearied zeal 
they have laboured for this great end. England 
took the lead, and planted Sierra Leone ; American 
colonization followed on, and the course of this 
history will develope its measures and results. 

Where are our travellers ? We left them standing 
on the deck of the ship Mary, rejoicing to behold 
Africa. 
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3I0HT-3EEING IN AFRICA. 



Ok March 23d, 181U, Sabbath moniing, me find 
Mills and Burgess sailing up the river of Sierra Leone. 
What was the first distinct object which met their 
eager gaze in dark, degraded, slave-making Africa? 
A slaver sweeping swiftly bj them? A barracoon 
of captives? A savage war-dance? Groves of the 
lordly palm dotting the coast ? No—none of these. 
It ns3 a beautiful church, with its sky-pointing spire, 
built on an elevated position, and conimaDding a 
view of the neighbouring country. They beheld, as 
it were, " Ethiopia stretching forth hands unto God." 
It gladdened their hearts, and gave a deep and pecu- 
liar interest to this, their first Sabbath in Africa. 
" There are signs of promise for poor Africa," they 
exclaimed gratefully. " She shall yet shake herself 
from the dust, and loose the bands from her neck — ■ 
she has sold herself for nought — she shall he re- 
deemed without money." 
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Tbej landed at Preetomi, the chief place in the 
colony. Sierra Leone, as you know, is an EugUsh 
ralony of free blacks; it was planted in 1787; 
after etruggling through many and severe difficulties, 
it has become a happy and flourishiDg settlement. 
On presenting their English letters the next day, 
they found the Qorernor absent, but the other officers 
and the principal colonists kindly received them, and 
proffered every assistance in their power. 

How much that was deeply interesting, had our 
travellers to see and hear in this new country ! As 
, they went over the &TmB and visited the workshops, 
the industry and thrift of Uie colonists surprised and 
gratified them, while their examination of the schools 
gave them the greatest delight. They were first in- 
troduced to the boys' school, where two hundred 
black boys were as orderly, as studious, as intelligent- 
looking, as two hundred white boys at any time. 
Classes in reading, spelling, and arithmeljc were 
called out, and Sir. Mills declared he never heard 
lietter recitations in any school in the United States. 
The girls' department numbered one hundred ; they 
were neatly dressed, and the same obedience and 
good order everywhere prevailed. Not a white child 
was among them. 

One evening, they were invit«d lo meet several 
coloured geademen at the house of one of the 
colonists. 
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" We should like to hear somethiBg of jour plans," 
said Mr. John Kizell, vho seemed to bo a prominent 
man among them. " The ohject pleases ua very 
much — perhaps we can help you — I have been in 
America, and I feel interested in Christian people 
there." They were surprised at Mr. Kizell's decla- 
ration, and aaked concerning his history. He then 
stated, that when a little boy, while on a visit to an 
uncle at the sea-coast, a gang of wretches rushed 
upon the sleeping villagers, to secure a cargo of 
slaves. The natives fought for their lives ; many 
were butchered, many fled ; almost all his uncle's 
family were killed, while a number of the youth 
were seized, chained, and hurried off to a slave-ship, 
bound for Charleston, South Carolina. It was a 
dreadful passage over the Atlautie. Torn from their 
country and homes, under the lash of a cruel master, 
the poor captives were as wretched as could be. One 
heart-broken mother, refusing to he comforted, pined 
away in sorrow. The savage captain ordered her to 
be tied to the mast and flogged to death, as a warning 
to others, not to suffer their grief to prey upon their 
spirits and make them sick, sick negroes command- 
ing DO price in the market. Soon after reaching 
America, he joined the English army, who offered 
freedom to every slave who would desert the enemy's 
ranks. In 1792, he found his way back to Africa. 
The story deeply affected our travellers. They made 
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known their plana, asked the best way of exploring 
the coast and of holding intercourse with the natives. 

" Our instructiona are to visit the Island of Sher- 
bro," they went on to say. 

" It is where I live," said Kizell ; " the Governor 
aent me to Sherbro to use what influence I could, in 
breaking up the slave-trade in those regions. Go 
with me, and I will aid you." 

It proved an interesting evening to Messrs. Mills 
and Burgess. Before the company parted, tbey 
knelt in prayer, to thank God for his mercies, and to 
entreat his blessing upon benighted Africa. Kizell's 
appearance made a most favourable impression upon 
■them ; he seemed like a true-hearted. Christian man, 
having the best welfare of his country deeply at heart. 
Being ansious to secure the object of their mission 
before the* hot weather came on, a week at Sierra 
Leone was all that codd be spared. On Monday, 
the 30th of March, behold them sailing down the 
river in a small sloop of ten tons, which they bad 
hired with its captain and crew for six dollars a-day. 
Kizell and one other negro accompanied them. The 
weather was serene, and keeping near the coast, tbey 
had flue views of the country. By the flrst of April, 
Sherbro Island was in sight. This island, distant 
about one hundred and twenty miles from Sierra 
Leone, is about twenty-five miles long and from 
fifteen to twenty wide, and was the home of several 
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chiefs, Ai llie eloop hoTe in sight of Bendou, King 
Samona sent out a canoe, to ascertain who was on 
board, and what they were in quest of. 

'■ Tell tho king, two gentlemen fromAmerica haie 
come to eee him," said Kizell to the messenger. At 
ten o'clock, they went on shore, conducted by Kizell, 
who was well acquainted with all the chiefs and head 
men far and near. They proceeded directly to the 
palaver-house, where the king was waiting to receive 
them. A palaver-house is an African town-hall, 
consisting usually of a roof supported by posts. 
Kizell sat down by the king, while the white men 
took their seats in front of him. Samona made 
qnite a respectable appetu^nce in a gown and panta- 
loons, hat and shoes. Presently another chief en- 
tered, who was visiting Samona. He was gaily 
attired in a ailver-laced coat, a large three-cornered 
hat, and a long, rich mantle about his neck, with 
bare 1^ and feet. Kizell then introduced the 
parties to each other. Their nii^estiee declared there 
could be no business, until presents had been 
given them. Kizell hastened to the sloop and 
brought back a piece of cloth, a keg of powder, and 
some tobacco. These were laid at their feet, but 
very ungraciously looked upon by the kings. Their 
countenances wore a eiillen and dissatisfied look. 
■' We cannot hold a palaver without rum," they de- 
clared at last. This was a mournful sound to the 
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agents, although the temperance movement had not 
jet begun, and conscientious scruples regarding the 
use of ardent spirits, either as an article of traffic or 
as an interchange of courtesies, had as jet scarcely 
existed. 

" We wiU not hold palaver without rum." With 
this flat refusal the proceeding seemed about to end, 
or rather never to begin, when a jar was reluctantly 
set before them. 

" There are two kings, and there must be two 
jars ; " nor would they speak farther until their de- 
mands were complied with. A second jar was pro- 
duced, and the palaver went on. 

Kizell arose and said : " These gentlemen come 
from America — from Washington, the capital of the 
Unif«d States. Wise and good men want to help 
the black people, who wish to come back to their 
country. It is good — good for hiack people, both in 
America and Africa. If you will sell them lands, 
people will come and till the soil, and buy what you 
want to sell, and sell what you want to buy." 

"Have they got a book? " asked Sa&h, meaning 
their instructions. They showed him the papers, 
while Kizell read aloud that article which directed 
them to go to Sherbro. 

" We be younger brothers to King Sherbro — ^we 
wait his answer — we thank you for the presents — if 
the people come, they must bring us more," said 
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the kings. One wanted a lai^e hat and shoes, the 
Other a silver-headed cane and a black horse-tail I a 
black hOTBe-tail being a badge of distinction in Africa. 
After the pakvei was over, rum was handed freely 
around among the people, which soon produced a noisy 
mirth &r from ^reeable to the ears of oar travellers, 
and from which they were glad to escape by a speedy 
retam to the sloop. 

The nest day, with a favourable wind and tide, 
they crossed over to Yonie, the residence of King 
Sherbro. Kizell went on shore to give notice of their 
coming. On the beach he was met by Prince Kong 
Couber, King Sherbro's eldest eon, who shook him 
by the hand and begged him to visit his hut. 

" Two gentlemen are out in the vessel yonder," 
said Kizell, pointing to the sloop. " They come 
&om the head men in America — &om Washington." 

" Hem I hem I" answered the prince. 

" They are sent to King Sherbro, to get a place 
fbr some black people who are free in that land, to 
come and sit down by Sherbio, if be will give them 
land," proceeded Kizell. 

"Hem! hem!" answered the prince. 

" The offer is made to Sherbro. If he don't want 
them, they find some oUier spot-— spots plenty." 

"Hem I hem I" 

" If they come, a great thing to Sherbro and his 
people ; they bring schools and teach the children. 
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and tell the big ones how to till the land. We die 
soon, but the children will learo, and know more 
than their fathers." 

"HemI hem I" was the Btill cautious replj of the 
prince. 

"These people will make thiogs cheaper and 
plentier — they come quiet — no war— no fight — if 
our people do bad, no muskets fired, J)ut a regular 
palaver — if you don't believe it, send some head 
man to Washington, and see," persisted Kizell. 

" Hem I hem !" still responded the non-committal 
prince, who maintained his reserve until after dinner, 
when he said, " It's good what you talk — good, vre 
must see the king, I am only a boy to him. The 
kings and head men own the country — they must 
say — palaver to-morrow, all come— then answer." 

Kizell went hack to the vessel, with a more 
&vourable message than might have at first been 
expected. The next momii^, laden with presents, 
Uiey went on shore. Coubei watched tbem from his 
hut, and ran down to the beach to meet them. His 
manners were very friendly, and immediately he led 
them to hia father's hut, where the old king sat, 
dressed in a calico robe, a three-cornered hat on his 
head, with a silver-headed cane in his left hand, and 
a black horse-tail in the right. Sherbro received 
them kindly, and motioned to them to sit down 
under the cooling shade of a spreading tree. Some 
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eighty bead men arranged themselTes in a circle 
around their chief, while scores of women and chil- 
dren stood afar off, peeping at the white strangers 
with wonder and cnriosity. Kizell then made known 
their object in coming to Africa. " See," added he, 
" no arms in their hands, wish no war — the; bnng 
school — ^the; bring the book of God, and when yon 
onderstand it,*it will make you more happy while 
you live, more happy when you die. What word will 
King Sherbro send back to America ?" 

Prince Coufcer answered for his &ther, sayii^, 
" All you aay is well, very well ; but no answer till 
ga&h and Samona come." 

Many questions were asked, and no small degree 
of interest was manifested in their plans. The 
palaver lasted some hours, and ended with a pleasing 
impression on both sides. 

The next day was the Sabbath. No church-hell 
echoed along the shore, no house of prayer attracted 
the pious heart, no morning and evening incense was 
ofiered to the Living God upon tliis pagan soil. Our 
travellers sorrowed for the darkness and degradation 
of Afiica ; they longed to preach to the poor natives 
the gospel of peace, to offer them the bread of life, 
and direct their steps to the wells of salvation. 
In company with Kizell, they went to Prince Cou- 
ber's hut. 

" This ia called the Sabbath day in Christian 
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lands," said Sizell, " nhen the great God's book is 
read to all the people," 

"Our people be glad to hear the great God's 
book, the beat book it is — God's palgTei is the old 
and good palaver," ananered Couber seriously. 

Then Mr. Mills in plain and simple langu^e 
narrated to him the stor7 of creation and of redemp- 
tion ; he dwelt upon the goodness of God in sending 
hia beloved Son Jesus Christ into the world to 
become the Friend and Saviour of sinners, and how 
worthy was he of our love and worship, and he alone 
above all other gods. 

'" Tes," added Kizell, " devils, that Africans 
worship, tell liea. Leopards come down and drive 
ua away, alligator catches a boy and eats him — 
negroes say, witch kill him, then we go and sell a 
whole &mily to be slaves, to please witch. This is 
all devil's hes." 

Couber looked very sober, and listened with great 
attention, " Good words — good words — good for me 
and my people." Poor Couber never heard words 
like those which now fell upon his ear. He felt that 
theae white men were far different people from the 
slave-dealers, and he longed for the blessii^ which 
they could bring into bis dark land. 

Messengers had been despatched to the other 
chiefa, summoning them to a general palaver. It 
was several daya before Safah and Samona arrived, 
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One morning, the; were awakened by fearful 
bowlings from the land. 

" Somebody in the king's family is dead," said 
Kizell, in answer to Uieir anxious inquiries; "this 
is African custom." It proved to be one of Gonber's 
Trives. Mr. Burgess immediately went on shore to 
offer him their sympathy and consolation. 

"May the Lord bless you," said the afflicted, but 
grateful prince ; " as you come to this country with 
good wishes, may you find good things." 

Meanwhile the kings arrived, but the palaver 
could not go on until after the burial of the princess. 
Kizell spent most of Ms time with the chieis, ui^g 
the importance of selling their land to these distant 
brethren, and expatiating upon the advantages which 
would flow to them from their re-settlement in 
Africa. " Yea," he often used to declare, " Africa 
is the land of the blacks, and to Africa they must 
and mil come. As to the land, it belongs as much 
to the Africans abroad as to those in the country. 
Tbe good people in America have only to help them 
out, and get them fairly started, then they will &id 
no difficulty in helping themselves." 

At last, on Friday, at ten o'clock, word was sent to 
the sloop, that the kings were in readiness for busi- 
ness. They hastened on shore, and were soon assem- 
bled under the firieudly shade of the spreading palm. 
There sat old Sheibro, grave and dignified, Saiah on 
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one Bide and Samona on the other, each liolding in 
the right hand a black faorse-bul, the insignia of 
royalty. Couber squatted on a mat before his lather. 
Eizell and the nussiouariea sat opposite, lacing the 
kings. 

" We are come," said Kizell, breaking the silence. 

"We see you," replied Couber, who seemed to be 
BpokeBman; "we are glad — we love you — we do 
not hate you — ^we love jour country — we are friends 
— we love peace— war is not good — but when you 
did come from the head men of your country to 
Sherbro, whew is the letter you did bring to 
Sherbro ? " 

The miasionaiies told him, their instructions were 
to visit the island of Sherbro and consult with the 
* kings, but as King Sherbro in particular was 
miknown, no letter was directed to him. 

The palaver lasted many hours. Mr. Mills at 
last asked, "What answer shall we cany bsck to our 
people ? Will King Sherbro receive his children?" 

" Yea," uiswered the king, " yes— we cannot 
hate them — we receive them." 

" Are the presents you gave us to pay for the 
land ? " asked 8afeh. 

" No, we will pay you a feir price for your land," 
replied Mills ; " these are gifts." 

A general agreement was then entered into, the 
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definite terms of wUch were to be eettled upon the 
arrival of Uie colonists. It was written in two 
books, one for King Sherbro Etnd the other for Mr. 
Mills. No one seemed more deeply interested in 
these proceedings than Couber : be keenly felt the 
degradation and iguorance of his countrymen, and 
bad long in secret desired that something might 
happen to bless and benefit his poor, unhappy 
country. He wanted to send two of his sons to 
America for an education; and whenever he looked 
at Kizell, he wished that be too had been made a 
captive, if through slavery he could but learn the 
manners, customs, and knowledge of other nations. 
Alas I few slaves have found the happy redemption 
which John Kizell had. 

At parting with Couber on the beach, he gave ' 
the missionaries two mats for their iathers, and a 
goat for their men. "May God bless you, and give 
you a good voyage to your country ! " he exclaimed, 
grasping them by the hand with deep emotion. 
When the vessel weighed anchor, he sank down 
beneath an orange tree, watching her, with anxious 
and sorrowful eyes, as she bore avtay over the dark 
blue waters. It was the last they ever saw of poor 
Conber. 

After making some further examination of the 
coast, they returned to Sierra Leone, highly giatifled 
with the result of their survey. 
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On the 3Sd of May, thej' neiit on board the brig 
" SucoeBs," and set sail for the United Statea. 

" We may now," said Mills to his friend, as they 
stood upon the quarter-deck, taking their last, long 
look at poor, unhappy Africa, " we may now be 
thankful to God, and congratulate each other that 
the dai^ere and labours of our mission are over ; 
the prospects are teir, that we shall once more 
return to our dear native land, and see the iaces of 
our beloved parents and friends." 

Never did the privileges of a Christian land, and 
the blessinga of a Chriatian home, seem so inexpres- 
dbly dear to them, as they did then, in contrast with 
the vacant and dreary ignoranoe of native life in a 
heathen land. 

Our travellers are on an untroubled aea, and 
prosperous winds are bearing them onward, "but 
one shflJl be taken, and the other left:" one was 
nearing his last home ; one was rapidly drifdng to 
the Port of Peace. Just ttdrty days after leaving 
Sierra Leone, Mr. Mills was no more. He bad 
taken a severe cold, and every remedy was fruitless : 
death was approachii^, bat it had no terrors for 
him. A heavenly smile rested on his fcce, and his 
hands were clasped in prayer, when the sainted 
spirit returned to God who gave it The next 
evening his body was committed to the great deep, 
and Mr. Burgesa was left Borrowii^ and alone. 
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Thus iell bj the way the first workmaii in the 
New Republic. Brave, great-hearted, holy man, we 
bosour thj work, and thy memoiy ie preeious! 
Farewell! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NIGHT OP TOIL. 

" Confideace U GODqoeroT of men; TictoiiouB both over 

them and in them ; 
The iron will of one stout heart shAll make a thoiuatiil 

qnsa." — Ttrwra. 

The news of Mr. BurgeBe'e return spread joy and 
sorroir tiirough the country; joy to behold his &ce 
again, and for the good report which he made of the 
land ; Borrow that he came alone, and that one so 
eminently fitted for uaefulneas in the church and the 
world had been cut down in the prime of his life ; but 
he had entered into that reet vhich remaineth for tbe 
people of God, and hia friends wept not as those with- 
out hope. The favoarable account which Mr. Bur 
gesB gave of their mission to the Afiican coast, greatly 
encouraged the friends of colonization, and added 
many new allies to its ranks. They now prepared for 
definite action, which was to lay the foundations of a 
colony. 

Perhaps on no mind did their journal make a 
deeper impresdon, or awaken a more stirring interest 
than on Lott Gary's, and on tlutt of his Mend Colin 
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Teague. Colin lived in IQchmond, and had raised 
1300 dollars for the redemption of himself, a son and 
a daughter. Their purposes 'were soon formed. A 
desire to go and cany the blessed gospel to that be- 
nighted region "waslike firein theirbones." Lott's 
friends gathered around him, beseeching him to pause 
and consider. How could he leave his snug farm, his 
handsome salaiy, and his thousand opportunities for 
usefulness, to encounter the dangers of an African 
climate, and risk every thing to plant a colony on a 
distant shore ? " I am an African," he replied firmly, 
" and in this country, however meritorious my conduct 
and respectable in my character, I cannot receive the 
credit due to either. I wish to go to a country where 
I shall be estamated by my merits, not by my com- 
plexion ; and I feel bound to labour for my snfi^ring 
race." 

When his employers learned his decision, they 
raised his salary to a thousand dollars ; but dollars 
could not buy him o£F, or tempt him from his pur^ 
pose. 

" I long to preach to the poor Africans the way of 
salvation," he exclaimed. " I do not know what may 
befall me — whether I may find a grave in the ocean, 
or amoi^ savage men, or more savage wild beasts ; 
nor am I anxious what may become of me. I know 
my duly, and I am resolved to do it." Though he 
was not able to go out with| the first colonists, he 
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soon followed, to face their foes and to shftre their 

Congress, in 1819, passed an act aathorising the 
President to send out an agency to A&ico, for the 
purpose of providing an asylum for recaptured 
negroes. The Society detennined to plant their 
colony beside the government station. 

" And now, who are willing to move in tlue enter- 
prise ? Who is ready to meet the bardahipa which the 
first settlers on any soil must encounter?" 

There was no lack of labourers. A large number 
of blacks offered to go. 

" We will go back to the land of our fathers," said 



"We go to be men — ^no longer to be crushed 
by superiority, by scorn, by poverty." 

" We go to show what the black man is capable of 
being — reasonable, industrious, persevering, reflects 
iog freemen." 

" We go to plant Bible institutions and Christian 
civilization on the soil of Africa." 

" We shall be exiles, self-banished from our homes, 
to starve, to die, on fore^ shores," said others, more 
timid and lees hopeful for the future. Thinking, in- 
telligent Africans were decidedly in &voar of the 
movement. Thirty families, numbering eighly-nine 
persons, were accepted by the Society, and began to 
prepare for their departure. The government con- 
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eluded to send out two veeaela, one a Bloop-of-war and 
the other a merchantman, to carry out workmen and 
toolaneceaBaryforbeginningasettlement. Emigrants 
were offered a paest^ on board the Elizabeth, Bev. 
Samuel Bacon and Mr. John P. Bankson were the 
government agents. Dr. Samuel Grozer acted for ths 
Colonization Society. The whole party assembled at 
New York, aad Monday, 21st of January, 1820, was 
the day of embarkation. Bcligioua services were per- 
formed in the African church of that city, where a 
large number assembled at an early hour. The 
greatest interest was awakened ; indeed, amid the 
sadness of the departing, the opposition of the fearful, 
the anticipation of untried dangers, the difficulties 
consequent upon every new movement, the excite- 
ment increased to such a degree, that the emigrants 
went secretly on board, before the multitude could 
assemble on tbe wharg to witness their embarkation. 
The Elizabeth then weighed anchor and fell down 
the stream. An intense cold came on in the night, 
and she became ice-bound in the harbour, nor was she 
released from her fetters for more than a week. The 
farewell spoken, it was painful for the emigrants to 
linger within sight of those shores which they never 
again expected to behold, and almost within sound of 
those scenes, now doubly dear to their hearts, in which 
they could never again mingle. Ships in those days 
had fewer comforts than ships in our time, and 
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alreadj the passengers began to have a foretaste of 
those inconTeniences and sufferings which every one 
must expect to experience in reaching and rearing 
new and distant homes. Some grew faint-hearted, 
and murmured, " Wherefore are we brought here, 
with our wives and oar little ones, to be a prey ?"' 
Those who had counted the cost, and made up their 
minds to look every difficulty in the face with a steady 
eye and a brave heart, stood firm and unmoved, re- 
joicing even that they were accounted worthy to be 
pioneers in an enterprise, whose far-off yet glorious 
results already seem to gild the dark mountain-tops 
of Africa vrith the beams of the Sun of Eighteous- 

Once fairly at sea, after a short passage, the Eliza- 
beth entered the harbour of Sierra Leone. The 
Governor received them cordially, and offered to ex- 
pedite their plans by all tbe means in his power. 
What was first to be done ? Must tiiey wait for the 
sloop-of-war, which had not yet arrived ? Could the 
Ehzabeth navigate the Sherbro vraters ? It was feaxed 
not, and John Eizell was not there to benefit them 
by his advice. Mr. Bacon bought a small schooner, 
and putting some of the cargo on board, both vessels 
8^ed towards Sherbro Sound, about 130 miles dis- 
tant. Arriving at the Sound, the waters were found 
to be too shoal for the Elizabeth, and she cast anchor 
several miles from the shore. 
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The coloniats now needed the presence of Kizell ; 
they longed to behold one whose pradent and ui^ent 
counsels had been of such esaentjal aerrice to the ex- 
ploring agenU, and whose warm heart they were as- 
sured would welcome them with a brother's loye. 

" John Eizell we muBt find," said Mr. Bacon, and 
he determined to explore the country in quest of his 
settlement. Mr. Bacon coasted along the shore, oc- 
casionally landing and making inquiries of the na- 
tives, until he came off Oampelar, the place of his 
reddence. Here he landed and.made himself known. 
Szell wept for joy at beholding him. 

" I am glad you have come — glad to see your 
people ! " he esclaimed, and dianked Ood for tJie 
good day. He begged them to make no delay in land- 
ing, promising speedily to provide both huts and 
food. That OTcning the voice of praise and thanks- 
giving ascended from this little band of African Chris- 
tians in the palm-groves of their &ther-land, with a 
savour sweeter than spices, and a token of the plants 
ing of that tree whose leaves shall be for the healing 
of the nations. Their naked countrymen, wild, dirty, 
and savage, came lounging through the thickets, with 
curiosity and wonder, trying to hold intercourse with 
them through the medium of the few English words 
already familiar to their ear. Alas ! those Ei^liah 
words were little more than oaths and curses, learned 
from the slaver's crew. How striking was the con- 
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trust between them and the new oomere, clean, or- 
derly, well dresBed, sober, Christian men and women, 
It was a happy evening. Kizall's friendliness gave 
&Tourable indications for the future ; Mr. Bacon was 
fiill of hope ; tbe emigrants began to conclude that 
after all, it was not ho bad to live in Africa, with 
plenty of goats and fish for food, and with an abun- 
dance of oranges, cocoas, and every delicious fruit 
hanging over their heads. 

Meanwhile, the sloopof-war Cyane reached Sierra 
Leone, and a messenger was sent to Mr. Bacon, in- 
forming him of its arrival. He immediately returned 
to Sierra Leone, where it was i^reed that some of 
the Cyane's crew should man the Augusta, the little 
sloop which Mr. Bacon had bought, and return with 
him to visit Sherbro. Lieutenant Townsend took 
the command. On reaching the island, the men were 
busily employed in removing the stores from the 
vessels to the shore, while Mr. Bacon visited the 
chiefs, to know what land they were willing to sell, 
and on what terms it could be bought He was 
coolly received by the Sherbro kings. On ui^ng 
the claims of their agreement made with the former 
^ente, they sometimes promised an imfiaediate atten- 
tion to the businesB, sometimes refused to sell with- 
out consulting others in the interior, and sometimes 
declared they did not want to hold palaver with him 
at all. 
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Id this unexpected emergency he turned to Kizell 
for aid, ^ho said, " Yes, yea, I help you. I bilk with 
head-men." But it was not long before Mc. Bacon 
diecovered that no progress was making in the husi- 
neea. . One day, on returning from an unsoccessful 
interview with the kinga, he fonnd several of his 
people complaining of dreadful pains in the head, 
back, and limbs. Anxious forebodings filled fais 
bosom. Fearing the African fever, he prescribed to 
the best of his ability, and awaited with the deepest 
solicitude the arrival of the schooner, which had gone 
to the Elizabeth for storea. Twenty-five were soon 
ill with a burning fever. Badly provided with ehel' 
ter, with none of the comforts and few of the neces- 
saries which eick men need, under a scorching sun 
and amid the heavy night-damps, in a strange land, 
surrounded by suspicioua and jealous natives, no 
wonder that the prospect became disheartening. On 
every side were groans, and tears, and bitter com- 
plunts. A messenger was hastily despatched to Dr. 
Crozer, begging him to make no delay in reaching 
the island. 

Nor was it long before a boat hove in sight, bear- 
ii^ Mr. Bankson, Dr. Crozer, and Lieutenant Town- 
send ; all, alas, lying dangerously ill of the same 
disease. Mr. Bacon's cares and anxieties multiplied. 
Eight sick families were on his hands, with not a 
single member able to cook his own food, or perform 
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tbe smallest serrioe; vhile those who continued well, 
refused to work, stole from the stores, and seemed 
to be fast losing all respect for themselves, or in- 
terest in their friends and employers. Up early and 
late, without shoes, stockings, hat, or coat, behold 
Ur. Bacon attending the sick, comforting the dying, 
dealing out stores, handling casks, toiling at the oar. 
In wet and heat, in hunger and thirst, he wroi^ht 
unceasingly for the comfort and benefit of his suffer- 
ing companions. 

The island on which the emigrants landed, had un- 
fortmiately proved to be low and unhealthy. The wet 
season was approsuhing, so dangerous to strangers, 
and the absorbing desire now was, to remove to a more 
salubrious situation. 

What was to be done ? Where is Kizell ? To whom 
oould they look for aid ? 

"0 God! who can help but thou?" cried Mr. 
Bacon, in the extremity of his troubles. 

The apparent coldness of Eizell in this emergency 
added to his perplexity and distrees. He seldom 
came amoi^ them, and at last entirely withdrew. 
This change of conduct in one whose intelligent views 
and friendly zeal to promote the good of his country- 
men had greatly encouraged their hopes and fortified 
them for the enterprise, appeared unaccountable and 
disheartening. The reasons which influenced him 
are unknown ; but it can scarcely be doubted, had Mr. 
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Bacoa lived, the eeeming nusunderstanding might 
have been cleared up, and the cloud which now rests 
upon his conduct might have passed awaj. Mr. Bacon 
sank beneath hia multiplied cares. Dr. Crozer died, 
Mr. Bankson soon followed. Lieutenant Townsend 
and all the boat's crew sleep their last sleep on the 
A&ican coast Contending vnth toils and discourage, 
ments of no ordinary kind ; grappling with a fever 
of no common malignancy, these brave men stood at 
their posts of duty, cheering each other on, encourag- 
ing the dismayed, sympathizing with the suffering, 
nursit^ the sick, until they sank to rise no more. 
Twenty emigrants shared the same &te. What a poll 
hung upon the prospects of the feeble remnant ! 
Their leaders fallen ; without a guide or counsel of 
protection, they were like sheep widiout a shepherd 
in the howling wjldemeBs; but He "who led his 
people like a flock by the hand of Moees and Aaron," 
gave power " to the faint, and to them that had no 
might he increased strength." Before bis death. Dr. 
Crozer committed his agency into the hands of one of 
the leading emigrants, Rev. Daniel Ooker, a coloured 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church. Findii^ him- 
self at the head of affairs in a most perilous crida, 
and feeling the need of advice, he determined upon 
going to Sierra Leone, as soon as the condition of the 
sick would allow. At that hour, with the sick, iJie 
dying, and the dead about him, entrusted with new 
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responaibilitiee connected vith the welfare of a Icurge 
bodj of people and the preserratdon of a large amount 
of property, with no one to counsel or befriend him, 
how does this new workman on the foundations of the 
new republic stand out to light f Does he flag, or 
flinch, or feai? Alone he stands, with a dark present 
and a dai^r future ; but does he draw feufiillj and 
timidly back? EUs langui^e, on that night of toil, is 
trnly sublime. 

' " We have met with trials ; we are but a handful ; 
our proviuons are nmning low ; we are in a strange 
and heathen land ; we have not heard from America, 
and know not whether more provisions or people will 
be sent out; yet, thank the Lord, my confidence U 
itrong in the veraeity of hit promisee. Tell my 
brethren to come— fear not — this land is good ; it 
only wants men to poBseBS it. I have opened a little 
Sabbath school for native children. O, it would do 
your hearts good to see the little naked sons of Africa 
around me. Tell the coloured people to come up to 
the help of the Lord. Let nothing discourage the 
Societg or the coloured people." Herein do we not 
read the words of a stonthearted Christian hero? 
He daunted I he fearfiil 1 he dismayed I No ! The 
work must be done, though hundreds fall in the out- 
set He sees that Africa must be Christdanized and 
civilized, and stands boldly relying upon the promises 
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of God that it will be done. '* Came up to the hdp 
of the Lord ; let nothing discourage the Society or the 
coloured people." 

When the news of these disasters reached this 
country, the faint-hearted exclaimed, "Onr effort 
must be abandoned — no one can live on the African 
coast "We cannot row against wind and tide ; it 
costs too great a sacrifice." Abandon it ! No true- 
hearted man for a moment thought of abandoning it. 
Was North Carolina abandoned because the whoR 
colony at Boanoke was swept from existence ? Was 
Jamestown abandoned, when one-half of her people 
perished before autumn ? Did the Pilgrims abandon 
Plymouth in that distressing season, when they were 
but seven men able to render assistance, and seven 
kernels of parched com for each one's daily ration ? 
Did the border settlers abandon their villages because 
the forest was skirted by a savage foe ? 

The baptism of suffering is sprinkled upon every 
lofty enterprise, and he is unworthy t« engage in it, 
who timidly shrinks from bearing his part I 

As the shadows of disease and discouragement be- 
gan to pass away, it was found that only twenty out 
of the eighty-eight emigrants died of fever ; the re- 
mainder recovered 'without the aid even of medicine 
or nursing. The African climate still proves danger- 
ous to the white man, though it seems well adapted 
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to the constitution of the n^ro. After the first ac 
ciimatiDg sickness, he epjoys good he&ltii, vith the 
prospect of loog life. 

Brave spints nere soon ready to start and occupy 
the posts of the fallen leaders. Btiv. £. Bacon, a 
brother of the deceased, and Mr. Winn, were ap- 
pointed government agents ; Ber. Joseph Andros and 
Mr. Wiltberger, agents for the Society. With all 
possible dispatch they were fitted out, and reached 
Siena Leone in safety, where ^ey found Mr. Coker 
amdoQsly awaiting an arrival from America. 
. After much inquiry and consultation, it was con- 
cluded to abandon the Sfaerbro country, and seek a 
more healthy location. The Governor of Sierra 
Lsone kindly offered the emigrants a home at 
Fourra Bay, within the limits of the English colony, 
until a better and more permanent situation could 
be provided for them. For this purpose, a new 
exploration of the coast was necessary, and Messrs. 
Andrus and Bacon prepared for the voyage. Coasting 
along for some 300 miles in a south-easterly direction, 
they hove in sight of a high blufT of land, whose 
healthy position and safe anchorage had long made 
it one of the most commanding and desirable points 
on the coast. It was called Gape Mesuiado. For 
ft hundred years, the principal powers of Europe 
had in vain tried to gain possession of It France 
and England had made repeated ofCers to iha head 
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chiefe occupying the territory, who steadily and 
invariably refused to part with even an acre. Indeed 
■the kings were known to be extremely hostile to 
Uie whites, always r^ecdng their most advantageous 
proposals. The schooner cast anchor, and Mr. 
Andrus went on shore to look about King Peter 
held dominion over the land ; a warlike and power- 
fiil prince, deeply ei^aged in the slave-trade. A 
bead nian came fonrard, and begged to know the 
object of his visit. An interview with the king was 
requested, and mesBei^rs were immediately sent to 
his majesty, who peremptorily declined seeing the. 
strangers. A present was deepatehed to conciliate 
bim, but his majesty vras not to be conciliated ; tiie 
present was returned. After so unpromising a be- 
ginning, all further atterapts towards a negociaticn 
seemed hopeless, and the agents reluctantly went 
back to their boat. On their way, they beheld large 
droves of Africans, penned like wild beasts, and a 
French schooner lying o£F, waiting an (^portunity of 
running in and caitying away a cargo of slaves. 
Weighing anchor, the^ proceeded 60 miles aloi^ 
the coast, when the schoc«ier beoame becalmed at 
the mouth of a river, at a place called the Great 
Bassa. Ten or fifteen canoes put off from the 
shore, filled with naJaves, bringing out a plentiful 
supply of yams, plantains, pine-apples, palm oil, 
and palm wine. Fowls were sold for one leaf of 
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tobaeco, and a hundred oysters for half s pound. 
A friendly invitation to come on shore vras given, 
which the egenta readily accepted, and a jolly old 
Krooman, by the name of Bottlo Beer, offered to 
oonduct them around the country. Coming to the 
left bank of the Grand Bases river, and no oanoe 
being in eight, they were at a loss to know how to 
reach the villages on the opposite side. 

"Me cany yon over," proposed Bottle Beer; 
"hoist your legs over my shoulders." Thus re- 
lieved of their perplexities, Mr. Andms was soon 
safely landed on the other side. 

" I am so &t. Bottle Bear, you cannot carry me," 
said Mr. Bacon. 

"Me strong; me carry you. Daddy," persisted 
the accommodating Bottle Beer, and Mr. Bacon was 
speedily mounted. They proceeded to Bottle Beer's 
town, where they were kindly welcomed by the 
natives, who flocked around them with curiosity 
and interest. Several other villages were visited, 
and the same friendly disposidon was everywhere 
manifested. 

The appearance of the cotmtry made a fiivourable 
impression upon the tntvellers; and, upon more 
extended obserrations, it was thought to be a suit- 
able spot for the location of a ooloay. They signi- 
fied their wish to hold a palaver with the ohie&, 
and to forthec this olgeot, various presents wen 
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deapatched into the interior. Thia is called " pay 
service," and is neoessai; to secure the good-will of 
the lordB of the soil. A meetii^ was appoiiited at 
the palaveF-house of Jumbo-town, and King Jack 
Ben of Grand Basea presided over its councils. 
When Mr, Bacon laid some gifts at his feet, he 
said in broken English, " Me tauke yon — me tanke 
you — now what yon want?^tell." They clearly 
Stated their objects — " to get land for the black men 
in America to come and sit down upon. They 
would make a great town, where ships would come 
and trade with cloth, beads, knives, tobacco, pipes, 
and in return take ivory, palm-oil, and every thing 
that grovrs in their fields. Then they need no more 
to sell their own people, but carry on good and 
lawfiil trade." 

The chiefs listened with profound attention, and 
the object seemed to make a favourable impression 
upon thoir minds. "Palaver to-morrow— palaver 
to-morrow," they said, and therewith ended the 
business of the day. The result was, that King 
Jack Ben agreed to sell them a tract of land for the 
colony, the terms of which were written in " book," 
as every written ^reement was called by the natives. 
His nu^esty seemed highly delighted at beholding 
the young prince dressed in a pair of trowsers 
^ven him by the agents, while the people joyfully 
exclaimed, " He gentleman, all one white man !" 
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Indeed they eucceeded in inspiring Jack Ben with 
$0 tuuch confidence in their character and iut«utionB, 
tiiat he icas drairous of intrasting hia son to their 
care, to be taken to Sierra Leone to "leani read." 

The natives of this region were found to be in the 
grosaest heathenism, the devil being literally wor- 
shipped, by the name of the " Dibbly man." They 
believe in a good and evil deity, but the latter, to 
whose malign influence all the ills of life are attri- 
buted, obtains by far the largest share of their 
worship and sacrifices. Every villf^e has its ovm 
devil, who is represented by a man covered with 
dry rushes, with two or [three handkerchiefs tied in 
a fentastac manner about his face, a row of coaise 
shells around his eyes, while his head is surmounted 
by a flaming red cap four or five feet high. The 
creatnre goes about uttering hideous yells and 
making frightful grimaces: his senseless chatterings 
are r^arded as divine oracles, and the fate of many 
a hapless victim is dependent upon his will. How 
pure, how reasonable, how exalted are the require- 
ments of Christianity, compared with the tyranny 
and ignorance of pagan superstitions ! 

After an absence of nearly seven weeks, the 
schooner made the port of Sierra Leone. The agents 
returned from their voyage in good health, and in- 
creasingly interested in every thing pertaining to the 
enterprise. The desolationB and degradation of 
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heathenism deeply sffected the mind of Mr. Andrus. 
Hia Christian ^mpathieB became Btrongly enlisted in 
behalf of the poor Afiricana. " I most preach to them 
the gospel of otrr Lord Jesus," he exclaimed ; " I will 
stay and devote my whole life to missionary labour in 
this dark land." Bat the Heavenly Master had s 
wider sphere and a nobler work for fliia devoted ser- 
vant A few weeks more, and Mr. Andrus left the 
scene of his earthly duties, to enter upon the joyful 
realities of the heavenly world. Mr. and Mrs. Wian 
soon followed, while Mr. and Mrs. Bacon, weakened 
by fever and brought to the verge of the grave, were 
put on board a vessel bound to America, where they 
safely arrived, greatly benefited by the voyage. 

Again the leaders are prostrate ! the front ranks are 
cut down I Dark is the night of toil. Mr. Wiltberger, 
one of the colonization agents, is left alone, unaided 
by the vriae counsels and uusustained by the cheerful 
courage of his fellow-labourers. He ia sorrowful and 
weoiy, bat not faint-hearted. God sustains him. 
Stretohisg his hands towards America, he exclaims, 
" Who will stand in the breach ? Who will coma over 
and help us ? Who will work for Africa ?" 

Already another brave heart is enlisted in the 
cause. 

"Hereaml.— I willgol" responded Dr. EU Ayres, 
of Philadelphia, and immediately offered himself to 
the Colonization Soeiety. 
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■ Soon after his arrival at Sierra Leone, Captain 
Stockton, of the war-ahip Alligator, came on the 
coast, bearing inatructiooa from the American Govern- 
ment to co-operate nitb the (^ents of the Coloniza- 
tion Society in securing a suitable tenitoty for the 
settlement of the emigrants. 

Leaving the negroes in charge of Mr. Wiltbeiger, 
Dr. A;reB accompanied Captain Stockton on an ex- 
ploring a^eacj along the coast. On the 11th of 
December, thej came to anchor in Mesurado Bay. 

" That is the spot we on^t to have," said Captain 
Stockton, pointing to the h^h bluff of Cape Mesurado, 
as the; stood ti^ether on the quarter-deck, " that 
should be the site of oar colony — no finer spot on all 
the coast." 

" Then we must have it," answered Dr. Ayres, with 
Sason enei^. Did they know all the obstacles in 
the way of a measure so bold ? England and France 
had been trying for it for one hundred years without 
success; the interview with Messrs. Andrus and 
Bacon six months before was positively refused, and 
even their gifts were sent scornfully back by King 
Peter. Thoi^h well aware of the ill success of every 
previous attempt at a negotiation, and the uncompro- 
mising hostility of the natives to any thing bearing 
the semblance of a white settlement, they did not 
mean to sail tamely or timidly by, without making 
an eEFort, or at least inquiry ; and every new aspect 
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of the coast only strengthened their draire to obtain 
possession of it. Tljey determined to land. Some 
head men met them on tbe shore, to vhom they gave 
suitable presents, and upon entering into fiiendly 
conversation, it was soon clear that a faTourable im- 
pression had been made upon their minds. They 
expressed a desire to see King Fet«r. Messenger 
after messenger was sent to beg a palaver with his 
m^esty ; but it was not until he hod disappointed 
and deceived them again and s^u, that he consented 
to an interview, and then only upon the conditiDn that 
they should dare meet him in his own capital, &r into 
the interior. To accomplish this, they must leave the 
coast, viade through vrater, wallow through mud, cut 
through dismal jungles, and in an enemy's country, 
surrounded on all sides by savages, whose fiercest 
passions had been nursed by the slave-trade, and who 
cared not a straw for human life. They most go 
armed to the t«eth, and even then expect at any 
moment robbery and death. 

Gould they dare visit Xii^ Peter at such bszards ? 
Could they brave the lion in his den ? Yes, they could 
dare any thing in the proeecution of a great and 
worthy enterprise. 

" We will go '." was the resolute answer. In order 
to convince the natives that their object was a peace- 
ful one, they determined to go unarmed, with the 
exception of a small pair of pocket-pistols, which 
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Captain Stockton uanallj wore in his coat Wild 
beasts, and eavf^ea armed with muskete, roamed 
throt^h the forests, but they reached the capital in 
safety, where groups of naked barbarians came out to 
meet them, gaping with wonder. Having been con- 
ducted to the palaver hall, which was spread with 
mats for their reception, a head man came forward 
and shook them by the bands, announcing the arrival 
of his mi^esty. When the kii^ entered, he took no 
notice of the strangers, but went to the &Tthest 
corner of the hut, where he sat down, with an angry 
frown upon his brow, and a glance of defiance in his 
eye. 

On being introduced by one of the chie&, he asked, 
in a stirly tone, what they wanted, and what business 
they had in his dominions. The plan of the colonists 
was carefully and minutely explained, all about which 
he well knew, having been informed of the otgect of 
Mr. Andrus's visit several months before, and more 
recently, through his head men, of its contemplated 
renewal by Captain Stockton and Dr. Ayres. Mean- 
while large bodies of the natives began to darken 
around them; but everything wore a peaceable aspect, 
until, on the entrance of a fresh band, an unusual 
excitement began to agitate the crowd. Aflairs 
looked dark and threatening. Captain Stockton 
arose and took his seat near the king. Presently a 
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mulatto lushed forward, and doubling up his fist, 
charged Captain Stockton with capturii^ slave-ves- 
sels. "This is a man trying to ruin the slave-trade t" 
he cried, in a loud and angry tone. 

"These are the people who are quarrelling at 
Sherlffo !" shouted another. 

A horrid waryell broke from the multitude ; every 
one sprang upon his feet, sconling vengeance upon 
the agents. Captain Stockton, fully conscious of the 
extreme peril of their position, instantly arose, and 
drawing out one of his pistob, pointed it at the head 
of the king, while, raising bis other hand to heaven, 
he solemnly appealed to the God of heaven for pro- 
tection in this fearful crisis. Kii^ Peter flinched 
before the calm courage of tbe white man, and the 
barbarians fell flat on their faces at tbe apparent 
danger of their chie£ Tbe Captain then withdrew 
his pistol : their sarage rage was hushed ; awed and 
subdued by the feariesa enei^ of their visitors, some 
crept avray, while their chiefs began to listen with 
respect to tbe advances and proposals now matle to 
them. 

And what was the result ? Success crowned their 
efforts. After two or three palavers, the kings con- 
sented to sell a tract of land to the colonists. A 
copy of the contiact entered into upon this oocauon 
may not be uninteresting to oar readers. 
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" Know all men, that this contract, made on the 
15th day of December, 1821, between King Peter, 
King George, King Zoda, King Long Peter, their 
princes and head-men, on the one part, and Captain 
Eobert F. Stockton and Dr. Eli Ayres on the other, 
vitnessetli : that whereas certain persons, citizens 
of the United States of America, are desirous of 
establishing tJtemselves on the western coast of 
Africa, and have invested Capt. Robt. F. Stockton and 
Eli Ayres with full powers to treat widi, and purchase 
from us," (here follows a description of the land), 
" we being fally conTinG«d of the pacific apd just 
Tiews of said citdzenB, and being desirous to recipro- 
cate their friendship, do hereby, in consideration of 
so much paid in hand, namely — 6 muskets, 1 box of 
beads, 3 hogsheads of tobacco, 1 cask of gunpowder, 

haxa of iron, 10 iron pots, 1 doz. knives and forks. 

1 doz. spoons, 6 pieces of bine baft, 4 hats, 3 coats, 
8 pairs of shoes, 1 box pipes, I keg nails, 9 looking 
glasses, 3 pieces of kerchieia, 9 pieces of calico, 9 
canes, 4 umbrellas, 1 box soap, 1 barrel rum, and to 
be paid the following : 6 bars of iron, 1 box beads, 
60 knives, 20 looking glasses, 10 iron pots, 12 guns, 
3 barrels of gunpowder, 1 doz. plates, 1 doz. knives 
and forks, 20 hats, 6 casks of beef, 6 barrels of pork, 
to barrels of biscuit, 12 decanters, IS glass tumblers, 
and 50 shoes — for ever cede and relinquish the 
aboTe^-described lands to Robert F. Shicktan and Eli 
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Ajres, to have and to hold said premiees for the use 

of said citizens of America." 

King Peter X his mark. 

King George X bis mark. 

King Zoda X his mark, 

King Loni? Peter X his mark. Ca-pt. R.F.Stockton. 

King Qovemor X his mark. EliAyrea, M.D- 

Kii^ Jimmy X his mark. 

At last, after many unsuccessful endeavours and 
severe diaappointmente, an t^reement is entered 
into, signed and sealed, granting to the Colonizatioii 
Society, a tract of land, suitable for their new colony. 
One decided and most important point is now gained, 
a healthy spot to build upon. 

Id due time, the poor colonists, once at Sberbro 
Island, and now at Fourra Bay, are transported to 
their new and pennanent home. Dangers at first 
threatened them, difficulties were strown at every 
step in their way, but by courage and perseverance 
these were conquered, so that on the 2Bth of April, 
1832, the American flag vnu hoitted on Cape Metit' 
rado 

Three cheers for the American flag ! 

Three cheers for the little band, ^riio have planted 
themselves beside it, to lay the comer atone, they 
hardly knew of what — for the great result of their 
efforts was &r in the untrodden future — but stand- 
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ing where uw now stand, we behold them laying the 
foundations of that new Republic, which ia to bless 
asd benefit Africa, with the light of its Christianized 
civilization. 

Three cheers for the little band, who have stood 
undaunted on a sarage coast, and who, while their 
leaders are Jailing around them, can exclaim, with 
Christian confidence, " Let nothing discourage the 
Society or the coloured people. Thank Qod, our 
confidence is strong in the veracity of his promises." 
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" Futh, comtneice, knowledge, taw, Ibeae will be epringiDg, 
Where'er thy standard flies." 

Behold th^ American flag waving for the first time 
on the shores of Africa. See it towering above the 
loft^ forests of Cape Mesurado, a herald of freedom '. 
Hark! what new sounds break the stem silence of 
that bold peninsula? The axe and the saw, the 
spade and the plough are there, instruments of peace- 
ful industry, unused and nhkuown by the savage 
tribes which for ages have desolated those fertile 
shores. A coloay of Christian men and women are 
there, few iu number, but fearless in heart, rearing 
Christian homes in the very centre of barbarism and 
davery. Gape Mesurado is elevated about 250 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is a hold tongue of 
land, bounded on the aouth-west by the ocean, and 
on the north-east by the Mesurado river. The Veys 
occupied the land northward of the Cape, and be- 
tween Cape Mount and the Gallians; an active, war- 
like and haughty tribe, whose principal employment 
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waB ^e slave trade. The Deya inhabited the coast 
at and around Meaurado, treacherous, profligate, and 
cruel is their oharacter; while different divisions of 
the Bassas lived on the coast eouthward. The 
Queahs ranged back of the Deya; and farther in the 
interior the land was niled hy & powerful and warlike 
tribe called the Condoea. 

The spot chosen by the colonists was about two 
miles from the extremity of the cape, and one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the river on the north-east, 
dovra which there was a steep and abrupt descent. 
It was covered by a thick forest, int«rwoven with 
vines and nnderbrosh. 

After doii^ every thing which the circumstances 
of the case admitted, for the comfort and safety of 
this little band, ninety in number, both agents. Dr. 
Ayrea and Mr, Wiltberger, prepared to return to the 
United States. Leaving their affairs to the care of 
El^ah Johtison, they sailed on the 4th of June, 1833. 

The emigrants are alone amid the wild luxuriance 
of this eastern wildemeas, a little one among a thou- 
sand ; no city of refuge extends its strong protecting 
arm ; no friendly aid is near to cheer with its warm 
sympathiea the desponding heart, — and yet they are 
not quite alone. The Almigh^ One is with them. 
Morning and evening from the stately palm groves 
arose the voice of prayer to Him " who guided hia 
own people in the wilderaeea like a flock, and who 
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was their chief etrength Id the tabernacles of Ham." 
A little church, formed some time premuB m the 
city of Richmond, composed of Lott Gary, Colin 
Teage, .and five or aix others, is now transferred 
hither, and Mr. Gary is its pastor. The Bible, the 
Sabbath, and the Church have begun to distil their 
soft mercies, and the " solitary place shall be glad 
for them, the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose." 

Two months passed away, and the lonely clearing 
was cheered by the sight of a brig standing in for the 
cape : it bore Mr. Jehudi Ashmun, thirty-five addi' 
' tional emigrants, and various stores. Before landing, 
a terrific storm broke over the bay, which swept the 
little craft from her moorings, and for thirty-sis hours 
put her in the greatest peril. The passengers at 
last were safely on shore; bnt owing to the loss of 
her principal boat during the hurricane, and the 
heavy swelUi^ of the surf, her cargo was landed 
with the greatest difGculty. 

How did Mr. Ashman find the little colony? What 
progress had it made in its two mouths's existence? 
With severe labour a small spot had been cleared, 
on which a storehoose and thirty huts had been 
erected; bnt there were no preparations for the ac' 
commodation of new settlers, and no means of de* 
fence in case of hostile attack from the natives. 

Mr. Ashmun was accompanied by his young wife. 
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who came read; to Bufier the privatious and Bhare 
the labouiB of his new home in the wildemesa. Aft«r 
providing a cabin comer to shelter her from the 
drenching rains, which had now set in, he cast his 
eyes over the new-bora settlement to leara what was 
most needfiil for its interests. A vast work was be- 
fore him. Orders were immediately given to pro- 
vide huts for the newly arrived emigrants, and to 
begin a large storehouse for the fresh supply of pro- 
visions. Meanwhile startling intimations of danger 
reached his ears. The chiefs and head men of the 
country had by no means relished King Peter's sale 
of the land, and they began in various ways to 
threaten the new comers with hostilities. He saw 
that the matter must be quickly attended to, or very 
serious disasters might ensue. He accordingly made 
a visit at the capitals of two of the most power&l 
fiovereigns. King Peter and King Brister, and tried 
to bring ^em to friendly terms by offers of trade, 
and proposals ta instruct their sons in the Et^lish 
langimgA. These coorteons advances were coldly re- 
ceived. In company with Mr. James and El^ah 
Johnson, whose name will hold a distinguished place 
in these records, he then met the chie& in a r^ular 
palaver, but no offers or professions which they could 
make, seemed to appease the angry natives. Anxious 
to prevent any open outbreak, for which the unde- 
fended coloaista mrs so poorly prepared) Ashmun 
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and James proposed to bay a peace for two or tbree 
hundred bare ; a, bai being valued at about seventy- 
five cents. From this Mr. Jdmaon dissented, con- 
stantly declaring that the sum would be thrown 
away; for he had already learned enoi^h of the 
native character to convince him that nothing but a 
fight would settle the difficulty. The bargun, how- 
ever, wBfi concluded, the amount paid, and the depu- 
tation returned to tlie little settlement. 

After a few days Uie correctnera of Mr. Johnson's 
observations became alarmingly corroborated. In- 
telligence was received that the natives were muster- 
ing their forces in every direction, and preparii^ for 
a united attack upon the colony. Preparations fbr 
defence were instantly set on foot, leaving no time 
for regrets over the past, or fears for the fiiture. 
The whole number of colonists was about one hun- 
dred and thirty, of whom only thirty-five were capable 
of bearing arms- Thirteen, moat of whom had never 
loaded a musket, were enrolled in a lietUenant's corps, 
and daily exercised in the use of arms ; a quantity of 
ammunition was made up, and a plan drafted for the 
erection of a tower. Forty muskets, and five iron 
cannon and one of brass were all the colony could 
boast of, and four of the cannon were on the shore, 
almost buried in mud. With incredible labour these 
were brought up a steep bank, mounted on rude car- 
riages, and in the end did no. mean service. The 
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ihickets which BiuTounded the little clearing, afforded 
the saTBges an opportnnitf of prowlii^ around theii 
dnellingB without being discovered. Mr, Ashmon 
directed theaa to be oleared away as speedily aa pos- 
sible, and the felled trees to be piled up for a wall of 



WamingH were from time to time receiyed through 
friendly natiTes, that the dai^r wss advancing ; bat 
how great or how near, it was difficult, with any degree 
of certain^, to find out. In addition to all their 
other labours, twenty men were now drafted to stand 
watch during the ni^t. 

All this time heavy runs were fallii^, and sickness 
began to break out among the new emigrants. Mrs. 
Ashmun became seriously ill, and bar huBband expe- 
rienced a slight attack of the prevailing disease ; but 
he never sofiered himself to flf^ until the fortifica- 
tions were nearly completed. Often after a night of 
delirium and distress, he would arise at early dawn, 
fling his cloak areund faim, and spend the whole morn- 
ing in superintending the public works. Mr. AdaSitn 
received great aasistance from the good sense and 
sound judgment of Lott Cary, and of Mr. Johnson 
and others, who had served in oar last war with Eng- 
land. Mr. Cary was one of those who could adapt 
himself to any circumstances, and do any thing which 
he undertook. Besides preaching, he could fell trees, 
build cabins, and what was still better, now that tliey 
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were deprived of the services of a regular physidBn, 
he turned doctor, and his prescriptions were crowned 
with remarkahle Bucceae. 

Five heavy cannon were stalioned at different 
points around the settlement, prot«ct«d by a musket- 
proof stockade, while the brass cannon and two swivels 
were mounted on carriages in the centre, ready to 
assist the post most hotly attacked. All the posts 
were tlien connected bj a picket fence. The works 
were urged on with the utmost diligence. 

In the midst of these cares and labours, Mr. Asb- 
mun had the grief to see his wife sinking at his side. 
Her constitution gave way before the violence of an 
African fever, unrelieved and unsoothed by any of 
the comforts of refined life. Behold her in the 
comer of a wretched hut, beneath a thatch drippii^ 
with rain, lying on a mat drenched with water. Fear, 
imsiety, &tigue, and want, are her attendants, yet 
God strengthens and comforts her sool. On Sabbath 
morning, the 16th of September, her spirit entered 
upon its eternal rest, and Mr. Ashmun is left atone. 
Sinking beneath the three-fold pressure of care, sor- 
row and sickness, for six weeks he lies prostrate 
upon his mat, unconscious of any thing around him. 

In this perilous crisis, shall h» too fall at his post ? 
As the lains subsided, his strength began to return, 
and by the first of November he was again able to 
attend to public a&irs. 
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Meanwhile the savages have been active, and, from 
time to time, intelligence has reached the settlement 
of the plans and debates of their war councils. On 
the 7th the agent ia secretly wanted to prepare for 
an assanlt within four days. We can readily imagine 
what days of anspense and anxiety they must have 
been, to a handful of men in hourly expectation of 
an attack from the combined vroiriors of every savage 
tribe in the region. 

Mr. Ashmnn, after taking a turn around the works, 
and reviewii^ his little force in the evening, thns 
addressed them with all the solemnity and impres- 
sivenees which their circumstances were calculated 
to inspire. " War ia now inevitable," he said. " The 
s^ety of our property, our settlement, our families, 
our lives, depends under Ood upon your courage and 
firmness. Let every post and every individnal be 
able to confide in the firm support of every other. 
Let every man act as if the whole defence depended 
upon his own single arm. May no coward disgrace our 
Tanks. The cause is Ood's and our country's, and 
we may rely upon the blessing of Almighty Crod tn 
succeed in our efforts. We are weak. He is strong. 
Trust in Him." A stem silence pervaded the little 
band ; the men were marched to their posts, where 
they lay on their arms, with matches lighted, during 
the long watches of that anxious night. It wore 
away and no enemy appeared. 
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The next momii^ Mr. ABhmun aroused himaelf 
trom the langour of atckness to make a more thorough 
inspection of the fortifioationa. It was with deep 
anxiety, aa well as regret, that he perceived the 
western quarter of the settlement could be easily 
approached by a narrow pathway, where was only a 
nine pounder, and no stockade to defend it from 
assault The eastern quarter wee also exposed, bat 
the station was well goarded, and a steep ledge of 
rocks made the approach both difficult and dangerous. 
From bed Mr. Ashmtm tesned his orders with thoi^ht- 
fol rigiknce. He commanded all the houses in the 
outskirts to be abandoned, and every family to sleep 
■in the centre of the village. Guards of four men 
were posted one hundred yards in advance of each 
station during the night, and no man was to leave 
his post utUil tunrise. Another night jiaaaed, and 
another day aroae on the anxious few. It was the 
Sabbath. A few hours' aleep were hastily snatched 
by the weary men, while earnest prayers went up 
from many a brave heart to the God of all mercy for 
his protecdi^ providence. Divine service was holden 
at noon, and Lett Gary addressed his little church 
under the most tender and afTecting circumstances. 
Perhaps it was their last Sabbath on earth ; death, 
in its most cruel form was hovering around them ; 
another Sabbath's sun might vritness their little 
colony given over to butcheiy and plunder, and every 
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vestige of industry and Christianity for ever blotted 
ouL 

At this moment one of the scouts came running in, 
with the news that the hostile anny were croaeing the 
Mesurodo river, only a few miles above the settlement 
By evening, the whole body had encamped to the 
west, little less th&a half a mile distant. Silend.y 
and sternly did each man march to his post, and you 
could read on every face, " Give me victory, or give 
me death." Another night went by, and no war yell 
broke the etillness of the forest. The day dawns. 
The western guard, owing to misapprehension or in- 
advertence, or neglect of duty, left their posts at day- 
dawning, instead of sun-risii^, as the order ran, and 
consequently before the fresh guards were in readiness 
to take their places. At this unguarded moment the 
savages, who had stolen with silent step to the very 
vei^e of the clearing, and were watching with fiendish 
anxiety every movement of the little band, were now 
stirring for action. An immense body suddenly issued 
from the forest, fired, and then rushed forward with 
horrid yells upon the post Taken by surprise, seve- 
rd of the men were killed, while the rest, driven 
from their cannon, without time to discharge it, fell 
back in haste and confosion. It is a fearful moment I 
If the savi^es press ou, there is no time to rally, and 
alt is lost ! Instead of following up their advantages, 
they pause, and surround some houses in that direc- 
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tion, to plunder ami destroy. Several women and 
children, who, in spite of orders to leave, rero^ed 
in their houses, are now Bhrieking in the hands of a 
savage foe. Mr. Ashmun rushed to the scene of 
nclioii, and assisted by the determined boldness of 
Lott Gary, rallied the broken forces of the settlers. 
Two cannons were instantly broi^ht into action, 
double shotted with ball and grape. They did a 
rapid and fearful execution. The enemy be^m to 
recoil. Fear seized their ranks. The settlers, seeing 
their advantage, pushed forward and regained the lost 
post. Directing their cannon to rake the whole 
enemy's line, every shot took effect ; while Ehjah 
Johnson, at the head of a few musketeers, passed 
around the enemy's flank and increased their con- 
sternation. A savage yell echoed through the forest, 
fillii^ every sonl with horror. As it died away, the 
horde fell back, and rapidly disappeared among the 
gloomy wilds. In thirty minutes the day is won ! 
God be praised I At nine o'clock orders were issued 
to contract the lines, leaving out a fourth part of the 
houses, and surrounding the rest by a musket-proof 
stockade. As there vras no safety until it was com- 
pleted, the work was ui^ed on with the utmost rapi- 
dity ; for no one could tell when or where another 
attack might be made, and it was not until the next 
day that an hour could be spared for the burial of the 
dead. 
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On the part of the settlers, it was soon dis- 
covered that considerable injury hod been sustained. 
One of the women in the oatakirts, Mrs. Ann Haw- 
kins, had received thirteen wounds, and \vas laid 
aside as dead ; but after incredible sufferings she 
finally recoTered. Another, Mintj Draper, received 
a wound in the head with a cutlass, while flying from 
her house, and was robbed of both her children, A 
young woman, with a mother and her five children, 
finding their home surrounded by savages, barricaded 
the door in hope of safety. The doors were quickly 
forced, one of the defenders was instantly stabbed to 
the heart, while the mother rushed through a small 
window on the opposite side of the house and escaped 
to the lines unhurt, between two heavy fir^. The 
children were made captives, Stephen Kiah, one of 
the most aged of the colonists, having passed the age 
of three-score years and ten, and who had come out 
to aid the ent«rpri8e by his example, suffered the 
greatest bereavement. Two of his grandchildren fell 
before his eyes ; five were carried into captivity ; and 
then his son-in-law, his principal earthly prop, was 
disabled for life by a severe wound in the shoulder ; 
but the old man's spirit was unbroken, for he had 
counted the cost. " If these thinga must needs be," 
said he, " I am willing to bear my portion, so God 
Almighty help me." The numerical force of the 
settlers amounted to thirty-five persons, including sii^ 
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native youth, not sixteen years old. Of this nomber 
about one half were engaged. 

In this trying hoar they were comforted by a pre- 
sent and offers of friendship txoja Prince Tom of the 
Bassa ixinntry ; but on a calm survey of their oircum- 
stances, their situation seemed extremely periloos. 
There vere not provisions in the store-house to last 
fifteen days, while the men could not long bear up 
under extra fatigue on stinted allowances ; and what 
was still more appallii^, there was not ammunition 
enough to stand a single hour's attack. Seven chil- 
dren were in the hands of a cruel enemy, and that 
enemy not conquered, but routed, as they had every 
reason to fear, only to marshal a more powerful host. 

When aid would come, or where, none could tell. 
Worn down with no common fatigues, suffering iiom 
wounds and diseaae, surrounded on all sides by 
enemies bent upon their destruction, can we wonder 
if the &ith of some wavered, and desponding tboughta 
arose in many a bosom ? 

But the dfuigere whieh multiplied around them, 
only nerved Mr. Ashman to fresh exertions. By 
night and by day he stood side by side and shoulder 
to shoulder with the men at their work, urging and 
encouraging them on by the strength of bis own 
strong, earnest spirit. He Altered not Every 
effort was made by the settlers to make a peace 
but every offer was scornfully r^ected, and the 
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sangtB were nuLking acdre prepantions for another 
onset. 

Tbe fi3d of Norenber wis set apart b^ the 
colonists KB % dav of homilintion, thanksgivinff and 
pnyar : thankagiTing for paM mercies, asd piajer for 
Ci^e help in the hour ol need. The; cast them- 
selves upon the protection of Almighty Ood, and He 
did not abandon them, With what delight and 
gpmtitude did tbej look toward a large ship in si^^ 
to which thej immediatal; sent a boat, with tlie story 
of their distnaiaB. It was Captain Brassey, of 
Liveipool, who soon showed a ^nerous interest in 
their behalf. Hs bronght ashore all the stoma that 
could be spared from his vessel, and did every thing 
is h» power to relieve the sick and wonnded. What 
was more, he went into the interior, visittid some of 
tile principal chiefs, and tried by erery means to 
conciliate their goodwill, and induce them to listen 
to offers of peace. Thou(^ well known along the 
coast, ai^ eurting no inconsiderable influence over 
the tribes, his efforts were now in vain. War and 
plunder they were detennined upon, and war and 
plunder they would have. The kind Captain took 
sorrowful leave of the little band. Dark was the 
day he left, darker the future. 

" We must make Ood our trust," cried Mr. Ash- 
mun. " We have only to wait hie deliverance, or to 
lay our bones on C^ ^esurado." 
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The enemy were all along prowling in the ne^;h' 
bourhood. 

At half past four on the momiug of the iind of 
December, joBt as he had eauk down to catch a few 
moments' sleep, after days and nights of wakeful 
vigilance and unrestii^ toil, the savages opened a 
brisk and sudden fire upon the western post. It was 
promptly returned from the cannon, and the assail- 
ants for an instant fell back. In a few moments tbey 
rallied and forced their way higher up the bonk. 
Again they were driven back. A third attempt was 
stoutly made to seize the post, but they were boldly 
met and routed. On the opposite side of the settle- 
ment the battle was furiously raging. A large body 
of natives crept under e. ledge of rocks, until within 
a few feet of the east guard, when they suddenly rose 
up, fired, and rushed forward like tigers. The two 
gun batt«ry was set to work, with its sure and rapid 
fire. Four times they attacked, and four times were 
they driven back over their dead and dying comrades. 
Each man of that little band stood firm and cool like 
a veteran soldier, at his dangerous post One hour 
and a half of hard and obstinate fighting, and the 
settle!^ were again victorious I Again a yell of de- 
feat and of flight sounded on the morning air, and 
the savi^e warriors fled to their dark retreats, panic- 
struck at the power which conquered them. It is 
said that nearly a thousand savages had been en- 
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gaged, and their loss, though very great, could never 
be exactly estimated. In the last encounter only 
one coloniat was killed, and several wounded. 

They liad now bravely battled the outward foe ; 
but there was a foe stealing into tbeir ranks which 
they could not hope to brave. It was femine. For 
six weeks had thej been on an allowance of bread and 
meat, and this was running lower and lower. The 
groans and sufferings of the dying and wounded rung 
on their ears, and no surgical instruments were to he 
bad, to afford relief. Add, to all this, there were 
no ttiiree rounds of shot for their guns in case of 
another attack, and no one could tell but the angry 
sav^s might again make a last and more desperate 
assault. 

*' We again cried to God for aid," says Mr. Ashmun. 

During the night, a rustling in the thickets alarmed 
one of the outposts ; a cannon was fired, and several 
men made random shots. It proved a &lse alarm, 
and the poor emigrants could only bitterly r^et a 
waste of amunition, when amunition was so valuable, 

But that midnight cannon, booming along the 
shore, startled the night watch of a solitary vessel as 
she ploughed her watery way around the Cape. 

" It is the roar of cannon ! What means it — what 
is it? cried the astonished ofBcers, gathering on 
deck, "What is doii^ on this savage coast? Isit 
a signal of distress? Stand to! Down vrith the 
long-boat I Pull to the shore ! " A strange and un- 
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expected scene burst npon the boat's crew, as at the 
breakiag of day, they approached the coast Behold 
a litUe band of brave men, contending for life 
amid privations, poverty, sickness, and death, sur- 
rounded bj barbarous tribes, thirsting for their 
blood. The generous sailors grasped the hands of 
the settlers, and bade them take courage. The vessel 
proved to be a British Schooner, laden with supplies 
for C^pe Coast Castle, and having on board M^or 
Laing,thedistinguished^fricanti»v6Uer. Theofficers 
of the schooner proved noble and diaintereeted friends. 
granting them every aid in their power, while Mtgor 
Xioing immediately offered to use his influenc6 with 
the hostile chiefs, to secure a treaty of peace. Hum- 
bled and awe struck by the superiority of the handiiil 
of setUera over their large and undisciplined hosts, 
the kings lent a vrilling ear, and the Ibundatioa of a 
firm and lasting peace were then laid between the 
natives and the colonists. Intelligence of their 
bravery and success spread &r and wide along the 
coast and deep into the interior, inspiring fear and 
respect in eveiy savi^e breast. Uidshipman Gordon 
and twelve British sailors signified tlieii wish to re- 
main at the Cape, in order to witness the sincerity 
of their new professions, and help the settlers to 
repair their buildings, Alas ! their generous self- 
devotion proved their death. Through toil and ex- 
posure, they were speedily attacked with fever, and 
in a few weeks, amid the tears and grief of their new- 
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made Mende Gordon and eight of his men were borne 
to their kst home. 

Mr. Aahman's healtli, which hod greatly sofibred 
by his arduous labours, now began to recruit, and he 
sat about to restore induatij and good order, and the 
more peaceful habits of dnl life. In process of 
time, the sick and wounded leooverod. Bepalrs went 
on well, new houses for new emigrants were built, 
and a trade opened with a rich tribe in the interior, 
who supplied them with plenty of bullocks. Bet- 
ter than all, the children who had been captured by 
the sarages, wsro freely sent back to the Colony, and 
thankfully welcomed by their parents. 

In the spring, May, 1838, Dr. Ayres returned 
to the Colony, &om the United States, bringing fi-esh 
supplies. 

The Doctor found many improvcTaents in the set 
tlemeut, notwithstanding the people had been com 
pelled so long to leave their farms for the drill and 
the musket. When he left, they had hardly begun to 
clear up the underbrush ; and now fifty good houses, 
three excellent atore-housea, a substantdal stone 
tower mounting six cannon, industiy, good order and 
regularity, met his eyes on every side, besides one 
hundred and fifty emigrants, strong, courageous, and 
in excellent health. He was exceedii^ty gratified 
with the energy and resolution which seemed to per- 
vade the settlers, nerving them to bear with cheerful 
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courage, nith patience and gratitude, the trials end 
hardships consequent upon a new settlement. 

" There neTor has been an hour or a minute, said 
Lott Cary mth great emphasis, " no, not even when 
the balls were flying around my bead, when I could 
wish myself back to America again." 

Mr. Asbmun's connection with the Colonization 
Society in America, at this time, was not as harmo- 
nious as could have been wished. In sending home 
his reports, the Managers thought his expenses lar 
too large, and some of his contracts they refused to 
fulfill. This was very painful to Mr. Ashmim, acting 
as he did according to the best of his judgment, 
under the most embarrassing circumstances, and 
knowing far better what those circumstances required, 
than the Managers could do, five thousand miles off. 
Feeling himself unjustly blamed, yet supported under 
the trial by bis own conscious integrity, he deter- 
mined never to abandon the Colony, while bis ser- 
vices could benefit her, and after Dr. Ayres' arrival 
he withdrew, in a great measure, from active duty, 
in the hope of firmly re-establishing hia health ; but 
the respite did not last long. The Doctor was soon 
taken sick, and seeing no hope of recovery in Africa, 
espeoially during the rainy season, in a few weelis he 
again took leave, and sailed for America, leaving the 
Colony without the services of any regular physician. 
The responsibility of managing aflairs fell once more 
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OB Mr. AshmiuL, who thus &r had shown himself 
equal to the task. 

On the 13th of Fehroary, 1824, the ship Cynia 
arrived, brii^ing 1 05 emigranta from Virginia. They 
were industrious and intelligent, and many of them 
poesessed property. Lots were assigned to them, and 
witli cheerM alacrity they set about supplying the 
wants of their new homes. Fresh difficulties began 
to arise, and new dangers to threaten the welfare of 
the Colony. Dissatisfiustion with the Board of the 
Colonization Society arose in the minds of many of 
the settlers, regarding the tenure of their lands ; it 
gradually spread, embittering their feelings and 
rendering tbem hostile to its goTemment Many 
abandoned their labours, and refused to work until 
their grievances were settled. To Mr. Ashmun's 
great grief, liOtt Gary was among the number. 
He EtroTQ in vain to quell the disturbance. It in- 
creased to an alarming degree, deling all restraints, 
and endangering the welfare of the settlement. At 
last, the Agent collected the insurgents together, 
and addressed them in a mc^t solemn and affecting 
manner, reminding them of the oaths by which they 
had bound themselves to the Society, and the dutaes 
which they had sworn to perform. " Tour neglect of 
duty," said he, with great emphasis, his eye glowing 
with intense emotion, " will brii^ on you and your 
&milieB, the severest sufferings. Had you obeyed 
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the government, whicli yoa are bound to support, 
every maa of you would begin to see the comforts of 
hfe pour in upon your fcmilies— but now you have 
nothing in poasesaion— •nothing gnnving in your 
fiel^— yon hara nothing — ^uo, not a week's supply 
of v^etablea in prospect. You feel the pinchii^ 
hand of want to-day ; it will bs worse to-morrow. 
Continue to neglect your dutf , and it will eitiier 
disperse you up and down the land, or destroy yoa 
by starvation. The authority of the United States 
and the Colonisation Society must be re-establish6d 
in all its perfection on this Cape, or you must scatter 
and perish. United, we stand, divided, we falL I 
ask you to take no new oatha, bat here, thit Aour, in 
the presence of that God who has recorded your vows 
in heaven, to recognize those which you have already 
taken, and pledge yourselves in future to obey them. 
Either sustain the authority of the Society, or, mark 
it vbU, the Society will never uphold you in a course, 
which leads you to ruin, and themMlve* to disgrace 
and disappointment ; I require every true man to 
give me the pledge I ask. Then will Z devise a 
plan of industry, which shall carry U8 safely through 
the season ; but, mark, it all depends on you." 

The address produced a happy effect Mr. Csiy 
then clearly saw the evils which their course of insub- 
ordination must inevitably produce upon the Colony : 
he came lankly forward : " I giv« the pledge, sir — 
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1 acknowledge my error, and cheerfally Bubmit to the 
liiwB of the Sociel?. Henceforth I stand by her side, 
so help me Ood!" And Mr. Caiy is again in his 
place, on the side of good oider and obedience to 
anthority. Most of the insurgents followed his ex- 
ample, while otfaers, ashamed of their conduct, went 
awfty ailenced, if not altogether subdued. The wel- 
&ze of the little colony was dear to Mr. Ashmun's 
heart. He had fought, struggled, prayed, suffered 
the loss of all things for its bake ; through evil and 
through good report, he had cherished its interests, 
and devoted all hia energies to its improvement ; but 
as yet the Society at home had fiiiled to acknowledge 
his self-devotion, or recompense Ma invaluable ser 
vices. 

When Mr. Ashmun left the United Slat«s, he was 
in debt. Consoienlious, educated, and truly pious, 
his spirits had been greatly depressed at &iling to 
rsolise a sofBcient profit from « literary work in which 
he had been engaged, to cover its expenses. When 
he first thought of coming to . Africa, it was in the 
hope of doing something to discharge tiheee engage- 
ments. On reaching Cape Mesarado, he complied 
with the wishes of the OoIoniEation Society to take 
ohai^e of its affairs, in case of the absence of itB 
Agents. How unreservedly he devoted himself to 
his chaige, has already been recorded. 

Borne down by sickness and poverty, by care and 
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anxiety, he now felt he must withdraw from duties 
both BO arduous and so ill-requited. A sea voyi^ 
offering the only prospect of relief, he delivered up 
the papers and property of the Colony into the hands 
of El^ah Johnson, and gathering up the few articlee 
which be could call his own, set sail for the Cqie de 
Verd Islands. As the vessel bore him awi^ from 
Mesnrado, painfully and sadly did he take a last fare- 
well of the infant settlement, which owed its exist- 
ence, as well aa its improvements, to hia watchiul 
care. He had nourished and brought it up ; it had 
rebelled agumt him, yet he loved it with a father's 
love — and now, aa he beheld it, a mere speck in the 
distant horizon, hia heart hied for the love he bore it, 
and he wept in believing he should behold it no more 
for ever. 

No aooner had he departed) than the savages again 
began to wear a threatening aspect. Mr. Johnson 
managed his little resources with admirable ability ; 
but poorly supplied aa they were vrith arms and am- 
munition, the sight of a British man-of-war entering 
the harbour was htuled vrith de%ht. He lost no 
time in making his situation knovm. The Com- 
mander generously supplied his wanta, and ofiereji 
his men for action, on condition that he would grant 
and deed to England a piece of land only large enough 
to plant her flag-staff upon, as British troops could 
bnly be called upon to defend the flag and soil of their 
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tiwn country, "No! no!" anawered Jolinson, "no 
— no ; we don't want any Aag raiaed here that will 
cost ua more trouble to pull down, than to flog the 
nfttives." The spirit which prompted the reply, 
proved equal to the emergency; the natives were 
quelled, and the little BetUement saved from even the 
shadow of British authority. 

In July, Mr. Ashmuu reached Port Praya, on the 
Cape Verdes. Not long after his arrival, the Ameri- 
can sloop-of-war Porpoiae entered the harbour. With 
a beating heart, he bent his aolitaiy way to the wharf, 
and SB soon as she cast anchor, hastened on board. 
On the deck, stood Rev. B. E. Gurley, sent out by 
the Colonization Society, with full powers to settle 
grievances and to regulate the Society's af&irs at the 
Cape. The meeting was aa delightful as it was unex- 
pected. There waa something in Aahmun's earnest 
and impressive manner, which deeply interested Mr. 
Gurley, and he soon felt that he was in the presence 
of no ordinary man. After some peiauaaion, Mr. 
Ashmun consented to return to the colony with him, 
and on the I3th of August, the sloop hove in sight of 
Cape Mesorado. Among other important articles on 
board the Porpoiae, was a name for the new colony 
At a meeting of the Colonization Society, in Decern' 
her, 18Q3, at the Senate Chamber in Washington, 
Eobert Goodloe Harper, of Baltimore, Maryland, pro- 
posed the name, Liberia, the home of the &ee, which 
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met with aniTenal acceptance. Ita first settlement 
waa called Monrovia, in honour of President Mon- 
roe, who took a deep interest in its growth and wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Gnriey's stay in Africa was ahort, yet loi^ 
enough to convince him that the affitira of the colony, 
under trying and embarrasBing circumBtaoces, bad 
been oondncted with no common ability. Together, 
they remodeled the laws, and settled the old difficul- 
ties, which had proved a atone of stumhlii^ and rock of 
offence to the beat and roost intelligent of the aettlera. 
In the new constitution, made at that period, the 
ooIoniatB were for the first time admitted to a share 
in the govemmant. One hundred of them aasembled 
beneath the thatohed roof of their little church, and, 
having heard it read and explained, they gave it their 
cordial approbation, and pledged fidelity to the sacred 
tmat oommitted to their hands. Mr. Ashman, at 
first, seems to have doubted the expediency of yield- 
ing to the oolonista so large a share in Its political 
anangements ; but his fears proved groundless, and 
he declared a year afterwards, in relation to the 
annual election of officere, "that it was diatingnished 
by an intelligent selection of the most suitable men, 
which afforded the best pledge of the kind yet given, 
of the increasing competency of the people for self- 
government." 

Peace having been now established widiiii as well 
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as ^fhout theii bordf rs, ibe settlen began to turn 
tbeir attention more directly towards agricnltuie. 
Harris Clarke, & former &om the vicinity of Fetera- 
bui^, Virginia, raised the first garden vegetables in 
the colony. His first crop \rae eaten np by insects, 
and his seoond was destroyed by a fiood; but he 
made a good use of his ill luck, and at Isst succeeded 
in fiiraiahiog earlier, better, and a greater abundance 
of American regetables than any other settler for 
many years, Mr. C, M. Waring, an enterprising 
colonist, at a great expense, cleared up ten acres of 
land, and planted it vith cassodo, rice, and other 
grains. It piomised a plentiful harvest, when the 
rice was invaded fay milliona of ants, which ate it to 
the ground. Soon the cassada shared a similar &te 
from vermin, swarming from the neighbouring wilds, 
and the whole plantation misoarried. Deer, porcu- 
pines, monHes, and a small species of gazelle, came 
in troops to the farms, and sometimes laid acres 
waste in a single night. In this way many of the 
earliest settlers lost tiieir all. Eveiy one will allow 
this to have been disconisging, and it was probably 
the reason why, for so many yeara, the Liberions 
were adverse to tillage, pre&rring the apeedier. 
Barer returns of Izade ; but as Ae woods were cut 
down, improved sytems of sgriculture were intro 
duoed, and the proper season for plantii^ African 
crops began to be beUer understood, these evils 
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gradually disappeared, and the husbandman visa 
as amply rewarded for hie toila in Africa as in 
America. 

The first female in whose name title deeds for 
land in Liberia were executed, was Sarah Draper, a 
firee coloured woman &om Philadelphia, who, without 
property or friends, dialinguiahed heraelf by her 
steady and weil-direcred industry. She improved 
her land, built a house, and brought up two AMcau 
children put in her chaise by the United States' 
agency. 

The United States' agency, as k known, resulted 
from an Act passed the Sd of March, 1819, " whereby 
the President was authorized to make such regula- 
tions and arrangements as he might deem expedient, 
for the safe keeping, support, and removal beyond 
the limits of the United States, of all negroes, mu- 
lattoes, and persons of colour, delivered from on 
board vessels seized in the prosecution of the slave 
trade, by commanders of United States armed 
vessels, and to appoint a proper person or persons, 
residing on the coast of Africa, as agent or agents 
for receiving such." The necessity of such an act 
by the general government had been long felt, by 
the occurrence of cases like the following: an 
Upited States' ship captured a slaver, with thirty- 
eight negroes, and brought her into Georgia. The 
negroes were advertised for sale at MilledgeviUe, 
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ftccordmgto an act passed in 1817, by the legislature 
of Georgia, whereby " all negroes, mulattoes, and 
persona of colour, brought in by United States 
armed vessels, were to be sold on account of the 
State, after siity days' notice ;" the Governor, how- 
ever, being authorized to deliver them to the Colo- 
nization Society, on the payment of all expenses. 
The Rev. William Meade, now the excellent Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia, visited Georgia as the Society's 
agent, and obtained their release. They were among 
the earliest emigrants to Gape Mesurado. A spot 
of land was assigned them on Stockton creek, a few 
miles from the Cape, to which was given the name 
New Geoi^ia, a settleinent which has done credit to 
African industry, and has amply repaid the benevo- 
lent exertion made in its behalf. 

An appeal, written by Mr. Ashmun, for an in- 
creaae of pious labourers at the colony, re-crossed 
the Atlantic in some of the publicarions of the day, 
and fell under the eye of the Rev. Dr. Blumhardt, 
one of the Directors of the Basle Evangelical Society 
in Switzerland. He immediately wrote to Mr. 
Evarts, Secretary of the American Board for Foreign 
Missions, enclosing letters to Mr. Ourley, the Ame- 
rican Colonization agent, and also to Mr. Ashmun, 
in Liberia. To the latter, among other things, he 
thus writes : " I had much weighed in my mind, in 
what manner we m^ht find entrance into the negro 
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land, and, when I read your appeal to misaionaiy 
BocietieB, I really felt that I hadreceivei) an answer 
to inciumea, which I could not see to whom to 
direct. May I aak your advice upon the folbwing 
points? 

" By what kind of individuals do you think the 
&iat misaionary attempts should be made among the 
A£rii:anB? By such as are exclusively fitted for 
teadiers, or those who at the same time possess a 
competent knowledge of mechanics or ^riculture ? 

" Are there any preparatory labours made to facil- 
tate the teaching department ? 

" Can you form any idea of the possible expense 
of the first eBtabliahmeut of a misBion on a small 
scale?" 

To this letter, at once so encour^ing and auspi- 
dooB, Mr. Ashmun wrote an immediate reply. As 
tliere are some who may feel interested in his 
answers to the several inquiries, we briefly state, 
that to the first he expressed an opinion that a mis- 
sionary establishment in Africa neither required, nor 
OQ^t to comprehend, any formers or mechanics who 
are not also well qualified teachers, inasmuch as 
those arts will advance as iaat as Christianity ad- 
vances among the people. The posBCSsion, however, 
of tools and agricultural implements, and a knowledge 
BufBcient to enable them to build their own huts and 
cultivate their own vegetables, might be of great use 
to them. 
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In answer to the second, he wrote, tliat no prepa- 
ratory leboilr had been done, unless it vea that numj 
of ihe tribes spoke a. strange corruption of the 
English language. In his reply to the third inquir;, 
Mr. Ashmun says, " A mission bmilj will need six 
houses, for a place of worship, store house, and resi- 
dences for a number of native labourers and children. 
These, in the best native style, will not cost more 
than twenty-fiye dollars each, and so built will need 
no repairs ; but, owing to the inroads of insects, new 
houses must be built every five years. For the next 
year, including the buildings, the farm, and garden, 
and the subsistence of ten or twelve native labourers 
and pupils, a mission family of five persons need not 
expend more than fifteen hundred dollars." 

As new emigrants arrived, their borders were en- 
larged by the purchase of a fine tract of land on the 
St. Paul's river, and a new town vras laid out, called 
Caldwell, in honour of Elias B. Caldwell. The land 
was exceedingly fertile, and the air clear and whole- 
some. The houses of the settlers began to wear a 
neat and pretty aspect without, while everything 
within bespoke cleanliness and comfort. Xisbourers 
and mechanics found ample employment, and good 
pay. In time, two new chapels were built. Sab- 
bath schools were in successful operation, while four 
day schools were open during the week. The boys' 
school at Monrovia was under the care of Mr. Steward, 
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who received twenty-five dolItiiH a month for his ser- 
vices ; the nit« of tuition for each scholar being 
seventy-five cents a month. A school committee of 
three was chosen by a general vote of the settlers, 
one of whom weekly visited the schools, Miss Jack- 
son, who had charge of the ^Is' school, was paid 
twelve dollars a month. Every parent was required 
to educate his children. In case of n^lect, the 
causes were speedily inquired into, and if poverty 
prevented, aid was rendered from the public treasury. 
Through the laboura of Rev. Lott Cary and Mr. 
Lewis, a missionary school of native children was 
gathered and tai^ht, which received handsome dona- 
tions of clothing, books and stationery &ora several 
benevolent individuals in the United States, while 
its chief support was derived from the Baptist mis- 
sionary society of Itichmond, by whom Messrs. Cary 
and Lewis were in part supported. Good order, 
good morals and quiet industry eveiywhere bore their 
happy fruits. The closing year of 1826 beheld Li- 
beria, long straggling with difficultiea, standing up 
with strong limbs and a smiling countenance. 

At the beginning of the next year, two ships ar- 
rived with supplies, one of which was the brig Vine, 
from Boston, havli^ on board siity emigrants. 
E^hteen of these, previotis to their sailing, were 
formed into a church, and at the monthly concert 
on the Sad rf Jannair, 1826, services of a deeply 
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interesting nature were holden in behalf of the 
African race at Park Street Church, Boston. The 
importance of a printing press having been spoken 
of, one was given by Charles Tappan, Esq., and 
Saiouel T, Amstrong gave a fount of types. The 
apparatus necessary to a printing establishment was 
thus furnished, and a printer, Mr. Charles Force, 
eng^ed to go ; to whom a salary of 416 dollars was 
guaranteed. The ship was filled with agricultural 
implements, nails, a bell for the Lancasi«rian school, 
a pair of globes, and divers other things, useful to 
new settlers. Rev. Calvin Holton, a missionary and 
teacher, Dr. Flint, a physician, and Rev. Horace 
Sessions, the agent of tlie Massachussete Colonization 
Society also embarked, the latter intending to return 
in the brig. 

One aged black was among the number, who 
seemed to be filled with almost youthful enthusiasm 
for the cause. " I go," he exclaimed, "to set an 
example to the youth of my race. I go to encourage 
the young. They can never be elevated here, I 
have tried it sixty years,— it is in vain. Could I, 
by my example, lead them to set sail, and 1 die the 
next day, 1 should be satisfied," 

They arrived safely in February, and were hailed 
with great joy by the Monrovians, Suddenly trans- 
ferred from a northern winter to the summer heats 
of the African coast, the New England emigrants 
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suffered severely from the change. In a short time, 
two faithful and devoted frienda to the negro race, 
Messrs. Sessions and Foroe, fell victims of the fever. 
Mr. Holton recoverod, and vas enabled to commence 
his professional duties. To tlie subject of education 
he diligently applied himself, but death early closed 
hie much needed and highly useful efforts, to the 
great grief of his new found friends. His place as 
teacher was supplied by Mr. John McGill, of Balti- 

Meanwhile Dr. Blumhardt, having received Mr. 
Ashronn's letter, laid it before the directery of the 
Society, at Basle. Five young men were immedi- 
ately directed to prepare for missionary labours 
among the native Africans in Liberia. The Swiss 
mission arrived in 18S7, and commenced their efibrts 
by teaching a number of young men, and such of the 
natives as lived about the settlement. They re- 
mained some years in the colony, until part of their 
number having died, and others having left on ac- 
count of ill health, Mr. Seseii^ at last removed ta 
Sierra Leone, assigning, as his reason, " that the 
doer to the natives was not yet quite opened, and 
many obstacles are in the way, which must first be 
removed." 

Their talents and piety were universally esteemed, 
and the young men whom they tai^ht are now 
among the most enterprising and well informed 
ciljzeiu of Liberia. 
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Emigration was rapidly on the increase ; another 
tract of laud was bought, and Milbburg was laid out. 
The new Colony was advancing slowly, yet surely, 
towards what Mills beheld it with his large, pro- 
phetic eye, before the coast of Afirica ever met his 
gaze. Tribes all along the coast were anxious to be 
on friendly and commercial t«mis with neighboors 
at once bo powerful and so peaceable. The Dey 
Chiefs made grievous complaints, because the influ- 
ence of the Colony began to injtire the slave trade ; 
for it soon became evident that wherever its inOuence 
extended, a more healthy and peaceful trade sprang 
up in its stead. 

But why not let the settlers speak for themselves ? 
Giving to some misrepresentations circulated in 
America againt Liberia, the citizens of Monrovia 
called a meeting on the 37th of August, 1827, and 
united in an address to the coloured people there, 
in order to correct their &lse notions, and make a 
plain statement of their condition. The feelings of 
the settlers are expressed in some of the extracts 
here recorded. " The first thing which caused our 
voluntary removal to this country, and which we still 
regard with the deepest concern is Hberty ; liberty 
in the sober, simple, but complete sense of the word ; 
that liberty of speech, action, and conscience, which 
distinguishes the free, enfranchised citizens of a free 
state, end that liberty which was denied to us in 
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Americs ; and now we trul; declare to yoD, that our 
hopes and exp«ctatiouB in thia respoct have been 
realized. Our constitution secures to us, as far as 
our condition allows, " all the rights and privil^ea 
enjoyed by the citizens of the United States,' and 
these rights and privileges are oun. We are pro- 
prietors of the soil we live on, and possess the rights 
of free-holders. Our suf&^es, aad what is of more 
importance, our sentiments and our opinions, have 
their due we^ht in the government we live under. 
Our laws'are our own, framed for our exclusive benefit, 
and administered either by officers of our own ap- 
pointment, or such as posBess our confidence. We 
have a judiciary, chosen from among ourselves. We 
serve as jurors iu the trial of others, and are liable 
to be tried ourselves only by juries of our fellow- 
citizens. We have all that is meant by liberty of 
conscience. 

" Forming a community of our own, la the land 
of our forefathers, having tiie commerce, soil and 
resources of tlie country at our disposal, we know 
nothing of tiiat debasing inferiority with which our 
very colour stamped us in America. There is 
notliing here to create the feeling on our part ; 
nothing to cherish the feelings of superiority in the 
minds of foreigners who visit us. It is this moral 
emancipation, — this liberation of the mind from 
tcoTie than iron fettfirs, that repays us ten tkotaand 
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times over for all that it has cost us, and makes us 
grateful to God and our American patrons, for t^ 
happy change which has taken place in our aituatioB. 

" The true character of the African elimate is not 
Weil understood in other countries, liB inhabitants 
are as robust, as healthy, as long-lired to say the 
least, aa those in any other country. Nothing like 
an epidemic has ever appeared in this colony ; nor 
can ne learn from the natives that a sweeping sick- 
ness has ever yet visited this part of the contdneut, 
But the change from a temperate to a tropical 
climate is a great one — too great not to affect the 
health more or leas, and in cases of old people and 
very young children, often causes death. In the 
early years of the colony, want of good houses, the 
great fatigues and dangers of the settlers, their irre- 
gular mode of living, and the hardahipa and diacou- 
ragemenlB they met vrith, greatly helped the other 
causes of sickness, and were attended with great 
mortality, But we look back to those times as to a 
season of trial, long past and nearly forgotten. 

" People now arriving have comfortable housea to 
receive them ; will enjoy the regular attendance of a 
physician; will be' surrounded and attended by a 
healthy, happy people, who have borne the effects of 
the climate, who will encoun^e and fortify them 
against that despondency, which alone has carried 
off several in the first years of tiie colony. A more 
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fertile soil and prodnotive counti?, so far as it is 
cultivated, there is not, ve believe, ott the face of the 
earth. Its hills and plains are covered with a ver- 
dure nhich never fiidea. 

"Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats and aheep, 
thrive without feeding, and require no other care 
than to keep them from straying. Cotton, colfee, 
indigo and sugar, may be cultivated at pleasure, to 
any extent. The same may be said of rice, Indioa 
com, millet and fruits, and vegetables too ntimerous 
to be mentioned, 

" Our trade is already valuable, and fast increa- 
sing. It is carried on in the productions of the 
country, consisting of rice, palm oil, ivory, tortoise- 
shell, dye-woods, gold, hides, wax, and brings us in 
return the products and manufactures of the four 
quarters of the world. Seldom, indeed, is our har- 
bour free from European and American shipping. 

" Not a child or youth but is provided with an 
appropriate school. We have a. large public library 
cour^house, meeting-houses, school -houses, and for- 
tificationB. 

" Our houses are built of the same materials, and 
furnished in the same style, as in the towns of 
America. We have an abundance of good building- 
atone, shells for lime, and clay for brick. 

" The cheerful abodes of civilization and happi- 
ness which are scattered over this verdant mountain. 
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the flourishing settlements which are spreading 
around it ; the sounds of Christian instruction, and 
scenes of Christian worship, which are beard and 
seen in this scene of pagan darkness; a thousand 
contented freemen united in founding a new Chrii- 
lian Empire, happj themselves, and the instniments 
of happiness to others ; conclusively testifies to the 
wisdom and goodness of the plan of Colonization." 

Have not these men clear heads and true hearts ? 
Do they not prove themselves worthy of laying the 
foundations of this new republic ? 

Mr. Ashmun, whose soul-stirring enei^es were 
all at work for the improvement and welfare of this 
infant settlement, at last sank under the weight of 
his burdens. He was teld that nothing probably 
could save him, hut a voyage to the United States, 
where his services began to he highly estimated by 
all the friends of Liberia. In March, 1828, he went 
on board the brig Doris, escorted by the military, 
and accompanied by a large body of the settlers. 
Men, women and children flocked around him on 
the wharf, weeping and sorrowful, and willing only 
to part from him in the hope of a speedy return, 
with recovered strength. It was a sad day at Mon- 
rovia. "He is so dear to us I" they exclaimed. 
" Oh, it will be a joyful day when we are permitted 
to see him again 1" That day never came. Mr. 
Ashmun left AMca for ever. He died a few days 
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after hia anival, and was buried at New Haveo, 
where his monument, erected by the Colonizatiou 
Society, may be visited. Liberia lost a master work- 
man. Ardent, yet steady, brave, yet prudent; of 
inflexible foithfulness and unwearied energies, he 
was a man equal to his day. And that day was one 
of danger, perplexity and toil. Before leaving, he 
entrusted bis agency to the vice-agent Lott Gary. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LOT! CAET. 

" So thou didst reap the meed 
Most gretaM to thy hoart ; the glorious view 

Of ignoranoe dispelled ; 

The arts uiipn)ved, and O most blened thought t 
That &ith wMoh trampled slavery imderfbat, 
And led o^tivity in captive chum. 
Embraced by men in auperstitioii sunk." 

No one is aorry to Bee Lett Cary at thia respon- 
sib]e post, for he can susUin himself with dignity 
and wisdom. After Mr. ABhmim'B departure, he 
called all the officers of the colony together, and 
read to them the instructions left in his hands. 

"I trust," he aaid, "through the great blesBing 
of the Euler of events, we may be able W realize 
the eipecttttions of Mr. Ashmun, and render entire 
satisfactioo to the board of man^eis." 

Abont the last of June, the colonists were thrown 
into some alarm by three suspicious looking vessels 
which appeared to he hovering around the coast. At 
length, one of them ran up Spanish colours, and 
stood in for the harbour. Caiy suspected them to 
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be slavers, and ordered a cannon to be fired from 
the fort. At this she speedily sent a boat ashore, 
saying, she was no alaver, hut being chaasd by a 
brig, had pat in there for protection. " Besides, we 
want to wood and water," they added. 

" I don't believe a word of it," stontly answered 
Gary, " I know a alaver any time by the cut of her 
jib. Tell her captain she can neither wood or water 
at Liberia. We wash our hands entirely clear of any 
part or lot in the slave trade. In one hour, if she 
is not beyond the reach of onr guns, we shall fire." 

The spirited answer caused the Spanish captain to 
weigh anchor vrith all dispatch, and she was soon out 
of the waters. 

Amid all the cares of business, he never lost sight 
of the great object which brought him to Africa, to 
make known the blessings of the gospel. He 
preached acceptably, not only to his own church, at 
Monrovia, but made frequent missionary tours amoi^ 
the native tribes, where some marked and hopeful 
conversions were the result of his labours. He 
greatly felt the importance of having good schools 
throughout the settlements, and seized every oppor- 
tunity of laying his views before his countrymen. 

In eveiythii^ Lett Cary acted upon the liberal 
and comprehensive views of his predecessor, and the 
colony was thriving under his administration, when 
King firister, a neighbouring chief, suddenly one 
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night, attacked and robbed a factory owned by the 
colony, a fen miles north of Monrovia, and put it 
into the hands of a alave-trader. Cary instantly 
Bent to the chief to aak what such a proceeding 
meant, and to get aatlBfoctaon for the stolen goods. 
No answer was returned. He sent a letter to the 
trader. The lett«r was seized by some native senti- 
nels, and torn up. Finding gentle measures made 
□o impressions upon the savages, he called out the 
military, and began to prepare for stronger ones. 
In the evening, while several men were in an out- 
building manufacturing cartridges for the next day's 
service, one of the workmen accidentally overturned 
a candle; it fell in some powder, which instantly 
exploding, blew up the buildiug, and killed eight of 
their number, one of whom was Lett Cary. The 
mournful tidings ran from settlement to settlement, 
producing sorrow and alarm in every bosom. Cut 
off in the midst of great usefulness, the event was 
solemn and afflicting to his brethren and to the 
whole colony. But "the Lord knoweth the end 
from the beginning." " He cutteth down, and He 
maketh alive. Unseai<chahle are his judgments, and 
hie nays are past finding out." Lott Cary stands 
forth a noble specimen of what the negro is capable 
of being; a thinking, Intelligent, sagacious, Cbri)i- 
tian freeman. 
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THB GAP PILLED UP. 



" Youth's baapmt spirit languialied id Mb frame, 
He turned from plesaure and gnyr cold to fame ; 
Bat not in moody loaelineag he pined 
For fbrtunu treacherous, or for foes unkind. 
Oh ! warmed b; ohoritj — the ansfti guest^ 
Of all man's beavBnly initUBtranla the beat ; 
Rj her, inspired to take the sappliaot's place 
To live unblessed for A^c'a injured race." 

Mr. Aehmim's death gave to the manners of the 
Colonization Society a great shock. They had seen 
how the Colony prospered under his mani^ement, 
and were ready to acknowledge his distinguished 
merits. Where now Bhall they look for a successor 
to such a man? Who will go? One there was 
among that Board of Managers, who, having traced 
Ashman's career at first with suspicion and distrust, 
and afterwards with respect and admiration, seemed 
affected in no ordinary degree. It was a young 
physician, intensely interested in the cause of Colo- 
nization — Di. Richard Bandall, a man of science, 
ability, and of great kindness of heart, already in 
extensive practice at the city of Washington, and 
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Professor of Chemistry in the Goluiabian College. 
A deep aeriousness overspread his mind ; his voice 
was scarcely heard among the councils of the Board. 
It was evident something i^ighed heavil; upon his 
spirit. At last he exclaimed, "I offer myself to 
Liberia — here am I — send nie !" As soon as it was 
known, his &ienda gathered around, beseeching him 
to consider the dangers of such an enterprise, 
"Thinkof the exposure!" they cried; "^e hazards 
of a life in Africa — think of the society, the business, 
the reputation, which you abau don— think of your 
career at Washington, already so brilliant !" 

" In doing what seems to be my duty." he 
answered calmly, but firmly, " I disregard life. 
With my present purposes and feelings, I can 
readily give up the endearing intercourse of rela- 
tions, the delights of refined society, the promised 
success of professional exertion, for the humble duty 
of promotiny the happiness of the poor negroet in 
Africa, a/ndhehappy into doing." Another instance 
of that spirit of self-sacrifice, that heroic devotion, 
which so emphatically distinguished the leaders of 
this noble enterprise. He arrived at Monrovia about 
six weeks after Lott Gary's death, December SS, 
18ii8, in company with Dr. Mechlin, a young gentle- 
man who went out as physician of the Colony. Dr. 
Bandall had longed to behold Liberia, nor were his 
most ardent hopes disappointed. The location 
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seemed to bim comiuanding and beautiful, and tlie 
climate deUghtful. One of hb earliest duties xras 
to locate some re-captured n^roes, which he did on 
a tract of land purchased by Mr. Caiy; and tha 
settlement was named, in memory of bim Caiytown. 
The difficulty with King Brister, in which Carj 
lost his life, was finally settled, and the slave factory 
broken up. Being anxious to explore the interior, 
and learn more of the resources of the back countrj', 
with three of the colonist traders. Dr. Randall visited 
King Boatswtun at bis capital, some fifty miles 
inland, the traders carrying tobacco, pipes, muskets 
and powder, to receive in return, bullocks, ivory am! 
gold. Their way led through hu^e forests, filled 
with elephants and all manner of wild beasts, and 
they met no one but the elephant hunters, who on 
every occasion treated them with great civility. 
King Boatswain, it is remembered, was a powerful 
king, always at war with his neighbours, to supply 
the demand of the slave-trade, in which he was 
deeply engaged. Three thousand warriors formed 
hia body guard. The colonists were hospitably en- 
tertained, for King Boatswain, with all his power, 
feared the Llberians. In February, the Doctor had 
the African fever, which he did not regard half so 
dangerous as an Alabama fever, and as soon as pos- 
sible, was up, pushing his discoveries towards the 
sources of the St. Paul's river. Here, through 
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fatigue and exposure, he took a severe cold, and on 
the 19th of April, 18S9, he died, lamented by all 
who knew him. His early death blighted bright 
protniees of future usefulueBs. 
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MBCHLIN's AJ)MIKISTEATI0K. 

" My notioii is, that no nusaionarjiiiig is half bo good, aa 
to ti7 to pour Bound and healthy blood into B Joung', dvi- 
lized Bociety; to make our colony/if poasible, like the ancient 
colonies or like New England — a living sucker from the mother 
coiintij, bearing the same bloaaoms and the Muae fruits ; not 
a reproduction of its vilest excrescenoee, its ignorsnoe and its 
wickedneBB, while all the good elonents are left behind in the 
procees." — Dn. Abnold. 

Dr. Mechl[h, the young man who accompanied 
Mr. Randall as phyaician to the Colony, after his death 
succeeded him in the government. Emigrants con- 
tinued to arrive in Liberia in such large numbers, 
that it was feared by many, the means of education 
and Christian improvement might not keep pace 
with her numerous accessions. Accordingly, a brig 
was chartered at Philadelphia, to bring out two Swiss 
missionaries from the Missionary Society at Basle, Dr. 
Anderson, a physician, and fifty negroes. Mr, Joseph 
Sheppard, a highly successful coloured teacher &om 
Richmond, soon followed, to open a high school at 
Monrovia, and Rev. Geoi^e Erskine, a coloured Pres- 
byterian clergyman from Tennessee. No sooner did 
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he reach the shoreB of Airica, than he wrote : " I 
am thankful to the Great Parent in Heaven, that I 
may preaoh the gospel in Africa. He has brought 
me into this harvest-field, which is indeed white for 
laboor. I long to be engaged heart and hand in this 
glorious work." The hopes of the good man realized 
but in part. After some months he was, through 
great imprudence, seized with the fever ; feeling the 
approach of death, he called his son-in-law, Zion 
Harris, to his bedside, and laying his hand impres- 
sively upon him, prayed that he might one day return 
to TenaoBsee, and bring to Liberia the children and 
grandchildren whom he had left behind. Mr. Harris 
pramised obedience to these bis last wisbra, and the 
old man laid himself peacefully down to die. 

About this time also arrived Mr. J. B. Russwurm, 
a coloured gentleman educated at Bowdoin College, 
who, not long after, established a paper, colled the 
" Liberia Herald," the fijst number of which excited 
no small degree of interest in the United States, as 
an evidence of the growth and demands of the Colony. 
We find one notice of an exceedingly interesting, as 
well asimportant, nature, at showing SMnething of the 
tone of public opinion upon the subject of Temper- 
ance, as early as 1820. It is thus : — 

" Oi^anized, on the ISth instant, the second 
Trading Company of Liberia, on the basis of uniform 
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prices and equitable trade, both with the different 
tribes and foreign nations. Any traffic in human 
blood or spirituous liquors with the natives is a 
violation of the constitution, and incuts heavy 

penalties." 

Here is another notice which may interest: 

"Wanted immediately — the following articles, 
namely : boards, planks, shingles, window glass, 
nails, crockery, all kinds of hard-ware, household 
furniture, tobacco, pipes, pound beads, American 
cottons, ginghame, calicoes, shoes, hose, cambrics, 
muslins, buttons, thread, combe, butter, lard and 
hams. In exchange of which, may be had camwood, 
ivory, turtle-shell, gold dust, deer, leopard, and tiger 
skins, goats, sheep, and fruits." 

Liberia now received a visit from two coloured 
gentlemen. Rev. Oloster Simpeon, and Mr. Archy 
Moore, members of the Methodist Church of Mis- 
siessippi, sent out by the free coloured people of 
Natchez, to see the colony and make a faithful 
report of every thing which fell beneath their notice. 
They were warmly welcomed, and hospitably enter- 
tained at Monrovia. Soon after their arrival, the 
Methodist Quarterly Meeting was holden, whose 
exercises filled their hearts with joy and gladness. 
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" I seem to be bont a second time," exclaimed Mr. 
Simpson; "the heaveas appear to open over our beads 
—every ihing looks kindly around us — tliis is indeed 
the home of the coloured man !" Oti walking 
around, and beii^ shown the graves of the mission- 
aries, vihite men, who bad come to preach to poor, 
benighted Africa, but who, in rapid succession, had 
fallen martyrs to the cause, he cried with deep 
solemnity; "Oh, Lord! and shall there not come 
from our ovm ranks men to take their places, and 
preach to our benighted brethren, the gospel of 
Christ? For one, I am willing and determined to 
uome." Beceiving an invitation to dine with Mr. 
Devany, the high sheriff of Liberia, they were intro- 
duced into a parlour, handsomely furnished with 
carpets, mirrors, and two elegant sofas. Presently 
the folding-doors opened, and they were conducted 
to a table spread with everythii^ that could tempt 
the appetite. The style of living, farming, trading ; 
the climate, soil, and means of improvement, went 
far beyond their expectations. After a stay of three 
weeks, they left in the ship Jupiter, and on arriving 
at New York city, published the following Card : 

" Durii^ a residence of nearly three weeks at 
Liberia, we visited the four principal settlements, in 
all which we found the settlers healthy, well pleased 
with their situation, and improving their circum- 
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Stances very rapidly. A uniform expreaaion of gra- 
tiflcatios, that they had found a place of freedom 
and comfort in Africa, was uttered without exception. 
Such was the impreaeioa made on our minds, of the 
advantages of emigration to this Colony, that we are 
determined to report favonrably of the olgect, to 
thoee who sent us— and as the best testimony of our 
full persuesiffli of its great advantages, have deter- 
mined to settle our business, and remove thence, the 
first opportunity. We see our brethren there,/r««- 
men, and advanced to the full privilege of unre- 
strained enterprise and Christian liberty." 

Gloster Simpson, 
Aroht Moork. 

As emigration flowed in, an extension of territory 
became necessary. The Colonial Agent mfide a. 
journey to the Bassa country, sixty-five miles down 
the coast, and bought a tract of land at the mouth 
of St. John's river. Mr. Aehmun had always con- 
sidered thia an important point, and bad negotiated 
with the kings to settle diere, but owing to a dis- 
trust of the savages in that quarter, and a want of 
proper means to defend it, no settlement had ever 
been made, except the erection of a storehouse, to 
buy palm-oil, camwood, ivoty and rice. Mr. Mech- 
lin now diBtermined to beat np volunteers, offering a 
bounty to every settler, besides his &nn lands. 
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Thirty-three stout men offered themselves as pio- 
neere, and ^th tbeir tools and storee were sent down 
in a sloop. They set about clearing np the thick 
forest with great diligence. Soon a little spot hegan 
to open to tbe light, rude huts to aiise, wi& a 
strong, high fence aroond them, as a irall of defence 
agxinst wild beasts and sa'rages. The natives in this 
quarter, had, on eereral occasionB, proved faithless 
to their promises, which caused the settlers to be 
suspicious of their professions. A fast friend was 
soon found in Bob Qrey, an active and powerful 
chief, who came generously forward, and stood by 
them through eeveral dangers. He saw clearly all 
the advantages which the setilers enjoyed over the 
native tribes, and was very anxious to have a school 
in his own town, "one them good head-men, dat 
talks good things to people." The pioneers in due 
time sent for their iamities, and others quickly fol- 
lowed. The name Edina was given to this settle- 
ment, in honour of some Ghristisn friends in Edin- 
burgh, Sootbnd, who assisted them in various ways. 
At Edina was a famoos tree, called the Devil's 
Bush, where many a wretched victim had heen sacri- 
ficed. If any calamity be&ll the natives, it is attri- 
buted to witchcraft. In such a case, they go to the 
Grand Devil, and pray him to point out the witch ; 
the Grand Devil points out any one he pleases, as 
the aospected pereon. He is immediately seized, to 
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be put on trial ; the people form around him, and 
he is forced by the Qrsnd Devil, in full dreaa, to 
drink a two-gallon pot of poison, steeped &om the 
sassy wood, a very poisonous tree. If the victim 
survives, he is i^arded innocent — and this is poe- 
sihle, if in a short time he can freely vomiL But if 
the poison remains long on the stomach, the subject 
dies in great agony : and what adds to his misery, 
on drinking the &tal bowl, a guard of soldiers ap- 
proach, chasing him around on the hot sand, with 
sticks and knives, allowing Mm no rest until he 
sinks exhausted and dying before his persecutors. 
The settlers built a neat Baptist church beneath the 
long spreading branches of the Devil's Bush, at 
Edina, that the habitations of cruelty might echo 
with the praises of the living God. 

Another important site. Cape Mount, long de- 
sired by Mr. Ashmun, was negotiated for by the 
Agent. It is a fine height of land, forty-eight miles 
northwest of Cape Mesurado : it had long been an 
important trading post, affording, as it did, good 
anchorage and a safe landing for vessels, with a 
command of the mouth of the Pissou, which extends 
one hundred miles into the interior. Formerly this 
place had been an extensive slave market. The 
English had in vain tried to buy it, and Mr. Ash- 
mnn made various offers for purchase, which the 
Cape Mount Chiefs steadily declined; although they 
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suffered him to erect a warehouae for the purposeit 
of trade. Mr. Mechlin made a treaty, securing the 
land to the Colony, whenever it should be sold, 
and stipulatiiig for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. 

The native chiefe kept a sharp look-out upon every 
thing passing around them, and tfaey could not fail 
tA see what adrantages the uQw-comers had over 
their own people. King Long Peter undertook to 
reason on the sul^ecL "Yes, here am I and my 
tribe, always afraid lest the bi^er kings get mad, or 
get poor, or want goods — then they come pounce on 
us, steal us, handcuff us, whip as, sell us slaves over 
the seas. New settlers no such fear. Here I, my 
tribe. Devil King made us dnnk sassy water we 
die — we don't want to die — we — die — settlers don't 
drink sassy water — 111 be settlers — ^ITl be" — and 
away he sent a deputation to Governor Mechlin, 
beggii^ to place himself and his men under the pro- 
tection of Liberia. The governor and council said, 
" Yes, if jou will be no more called king, if you will 
mind our laws, and have nothing to do with the 
neighhourii^ tribes," "When the answer was brought 
to the king, he and his poor people were so glad 
they did not know what to do ; they waat«d to rush 
in a body to Monrovia to express their thanks. 
" Yes, yes," they shouted, clapping their hands ; 
"yes, yes, well mind the laws — we be like you — we 
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be Liberiana." Not long after, Far Oaj, Prince 
Will, and King Tom, nished to follow Long Peter's 
example, " We 'fraid King Boatswain — he terrible 
slave-dealer — hie bloody warriora — snatch ns off aay 

n^ht — we be Liberians, then we be no slaves we 

no fear." 

Some of the kings b^an to grow jealous of the 
increasing influence of the Colony, and loi^ed for 
an opportunity of commencing hostilities against it. 
At list they seized upon some of the border Bettlers, 
Mid robbed their houses. A messenger was ijuickly 
dispatched to demand their release. " Tell your 
Oovemor we shall not give them up — no ! no 1 — but 
we mean to seise and imprison every colonist we can 
&11 in with. We are for war, war, war! they 
said scornfully : "we fraid of war? noj go back, 
tell him ;" and the next day a largo body of savages 
appeared on the bonk of St. Paul's river, opposite 
Caldiroll, blowing their war-horns, firing their mus- 
kets, and with loud and angry yells daring everybody 
to a fight. A small force was sent over the river, to 
King Willy's town, where they were driven back by 
the superiority of numbers. The savages were highly 
delighted by this seetaing success. They sent to 
ths colonists " Gome, meet us again for fight — come, 
or we fell on Caldwell, on MUlsburgh, we bum 'em, 
we plunder, we kill !" 
' Dr. Uechlin immediately resorted to more decided 
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nteasQFes. A force of 370 men -were collected under 
die command of our old friend, Elijah Johnson, wbo 
uroased the rirer, and on the first day captured King 
Bmmley'B capital, without even a show of opposition. 
The nest day, they took up their line of march for 
King Willy's tonn, where a lar^e body of savages 
were firmly encamped. Though the distance was 
but tea miles, they ware seven hours on the route, 
in many places being obliged to ferce their way 
throng large trees and thick underbru^, cat down 
and piled up to stop their passage, Isaoing at last 
from the narrow path, they suddenly found them- 
aelTM in front of the enemy's barricade, a huge pile 
of logs, Med with loop-holes, through which tiieir 
gone were pointed. A cannon was eo placed as to 
do great execution in the nuTow path, which the 
settlers crowded. Besides thia a fi>rce was placed in 
ambusoade, to attack the little army on the flank. 
Captain Johnsm instantly saw it, and word was im- 
mediately given to fire on the ambuscade. At the 
same moment a Dey chief, the principal mover of 
the war, was shot down while setting fire to his 
cannon. At these unexpected disasters, the savages 
fsU into confusion and fled. Capt. Johnson pressed 
finvard, captured the field-piece, and found that it 
itas loaded to the muzzle vrith pieoes of iron bolts, 
pot metal, and balls, which most have proved dread' 
folly destructive to their ranks, huddled together as 
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they were in so narrow a, space. It was not long 
before some of the confederate kinga sent messengers 
to sue for peace. The Agent sent word, they must 
come themselves, and see upon what terms peace 
could be agreed to. In a short time, King Blister, 
Willy, Sitma, Short Peter, and King Jemmy, ap- 
peared at Monrovia, extremely humbled by their 
late defeats. They readily consented to the t«rms, 
and a treaty was speedily signed; for the energy 
and courage of the Liberians, in bringing their 
artillery tlirougb the thick forests, and attacking a 
town which tixej had hitherto considered one of their 
strongest holds, filled them with the profoundest 
alarm. " War no with them agin — war no— peace, 
good peace," they said, and very wisely. 

Two promising missionaries left America to come 
to Liberia at this time : Mr, Cox, sent oat by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Mr. Pinney, firom 
the Presbyterian. They seemed to understand their 
field, and with the lai^est plane of usefolness began 
their labours, with cheerful courage and ardent 
hopes. The career of Cox was short With his 
armour just buckled on, he fell in the conflict In 
the spirit of a true hero, his last words were, 
"Write on my monument "Let thoutands /all 
before Africa be abandoned." " Let thousands fall 
before Africa be abandoned!" The glorious message 
echoed over the broad Atlantic, and kindled in other 
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hearts the flreB of a lofty purpose and a heavenlj 
zeal. Two missionarieB, with their young wives, 
resolved to give themselves to AMca, and as soon aa 
possible set sail to occupy the post of the lamented 
Cox, and preach the vm searchable riches of Jesus 
Christ to those who sat in the valley of the shadow 
of death. " How beautiful upon the mountuns are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisbeth salvation, that saith unto the nations, 
Thj God reigneth." 

After a time, the health of Dr. Mechlin having 
failed, he resigned his situation, and returned to the 
United States. 
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STUraOLES ASD lOPEBIllENTS. 

" AU beginnings mnrt bo Hmall : it ia only by ilowly and 
heavily piBng one atone on snotber, tbat foundations are evni 
made. DiMCuragicS >" woh beginnings are, it ia endent on 
looking back on ereiy Such enterprise, that their hopelsBSDes* 
at first has been their greatest blessiDg, csUiiig out patient 
hope, inspiring suecessive aa well aa strong endeaTonra, and 
giving tlie new element time to ripen into consiBtency and 
hardness, to bear the weight that ehall afterwards come." 

XOHTH AUEBICAN REVIEW. 

Ok the resignation of Dr. Mechlin, the temporary 
services of the Rev. John B. Pinney, who had re- 
turned to the United States on account of bia health, 
were secured for the Colonial Agency, He returned 
to Liberia on the 1st of January, 1834, and was 
received by the Monrovian authorities with all the 
respect due to hia distinguished position. Already 
&iniliar with the moral and social wants of the 
people, among whom he was greatly beloved, he 
made himself speedily acquainted with the duties of 
his new office, and set about dischai^ng them with 
great enei^ and judgment. The government build- 
ings were refitted. A beautiful craft of 100 tons, 
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which had been built and equipped, at a ooet of 
nearly 40OO dols., hj the PennajlTania Colouizatioii 
Society, for the use of the colony, and nhioh had bees 
laid up for want of tackling, vaa put in tborov^h 
repair, and sent down the coaat upon a trading expe- 
dition. This schooner was called Mai^aret Mercer, 
in commemoration of the Tirtues and sacrifices of 
that noble-hearted woman in behalf of the cause of 
emancipation. For the use of tl^ sick, a lajge hos- 
pital -was planned, to be . built upon a hi^ and 
healthj bluff in the outakirts of the town. There 
were, at Hob time, many floatu^ and disputed land 
titles in the colony, occasioning moch jarring and 
discord. To examine and settle these, the new 
agent applied himself with the greatest assldoitj. 

In the month of June, interesting and important 
accessions were made to the colony. Among these, 
were Dr. Ezekial Skinner, a missianary and physi- 
cian of the Baptist persuasion in Connectictit ; Mr. 
McDowell, a coloured physician, educated at Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Webb, a coloured student ; also Mr. 
Josiah Finley, a son of Robert Ftnley, one of Ute 
founders of the Colonization Society, and Mr. Israd 
Searle, sent out as teachers. Rev. John Seys, a 
clei^ymon trova the Methodist church, was also 
among them. They were all warmly received. On 
the day of their arrival, divine serrice was held in 
the agency-hotiee, of a deeply impressive and inte- 
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resting nature. The warm heart of Mr. Seys 
kindled with delight, as he visited the diFTerent se^ 
tlements, and beheld on every aide tokens of present 
comfort and future auccesa. In relation to Millsbui^, 
where he thought of locating himself, he eKolaims : 
" If I am pleased with Monrovia and Caldwell, I 
know not how to express myself in reference to this 
beautiful spot. Surely, nature's God has been lavish 
in his bestowment of hleasaingg on this favoured part 
of Liberia. The soil is extremely productive. Here 
may be seen cultivated, with a little pains aud certain 
aucceea, plantains, caaaada, eweet potatoes, yams, 
papavra, sugar-cane, arrow-root, cotton, pine-apples, 
and a great variety of beans, peas, and fruit, all ot 
which grow to an astonishing height, and well repay 
the labour of the agriculturist. The colonists are 
industrious, and Buffer much less from ill health than 
those who reside at Monrovia. Indeed, those who, 
on their arrival from America, went up the river 
immediately, either did not take the fever at all, or 
had it very lightly. The neit morning after our 
arrival, I called together our little society of nineteen 
members, and preached to them. They had a meet- 
ing-house, which is Tery small, but would answer 
very well for a Sabbath sohool-houae, could we erect 
a larger one. Millsburg is twenty-one miles from 
Monrovia, and is thua much on the way to King 
Boatswain's territoiy, which I intend to visit the first 
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favourable opportunity, should the Lord, in his 
mercy, see fit to apare my life." 

Almost all the territory skirfii^ Liberia, and fer 
into the interior, wae the theatre of destructive wars, 
waged among the different tribes of savages. Inland 
trade was almost entirely broken up, and a continua- 
tion of hostilities threatened serious injury to the 
colony, by depriving them of supplies of food, and 
drying up the springs of their commercial interests. 
Mr. Pinney, with the advice of the colonial authori- 
ties, despatched commissioners into the interior, in 
order to negociate with the chiefs, and t« select a 
suitable spot for an inland settlement. 

The embassy conasted of Messrs, Whitehurst, 
Williams, and McGill, accompanied by a missionary, 
Mr. Matthews. They left Monrovia on the 19th of 
November, 1834, with twelve Kroomen, After a 
short absence, Mr. Pinney recalled them, owing to 
the distracted state of the country; but a strong 
escort arriving from King Boatswain, sohciting an 
immediate renewal of the embassy, and giving the 
most earnest assurance on hia part, that every thing 
should be done to secure the ot^ect of the mission, 
the colonial agent reappointed the same commis- 
sioners, associating with them Josiah Fintey. 

Their journey was both dai^erous and interesting i 
they passed over nigged paths and through dense 
forests, sometimea climbing over almost perpendicular 
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heights by the help of the projecting roots, s 
trading through stagnant ponds, or leaping from lock 
to rock, OTer rapid cnnents, until, aft«r many stops 
and detentioDB, they reached Bo Poro, the royal 
residence of the mi^^ Boatswain. The white por- 
tion of the delegation produced a most alanuii^ 
effect upon the children, who ran in all directions, 
shrieking with fright. On their entrance into the 
town, they found it densely peopled, with habitations 
very compact, and thatched with palm and other 
leaves of vaxioua figures and sizes. The market 
presented a most busy spectre, where five hundred 
women, and about half the number of men, from all 
the tribes tax and near, were bargaining with all the 
zeal and shrewdness of more enlightened traders. 
From an abundant display of plantains, pumpkins, 
pepper, pea-nuts, pineapples, as well as monkeys, 
rats, and grubs (which latter are well suited to the 
dainty appetites of the town's folk), our hungry tra- 
vellers selected a temptji^ break&st of pine-apples, 
bananas, and cassada, for which they paid a leaf and 
a half of tobacco. Tobacco, salt, powder, and flints, 
form the medium of eichange. of which salt is the 
most valuable, and can buy their most valuable com- 
modities, slaves, ivory, and gold. Salt is manu- 
factured on the coast, and is packed in sticks of 
bamboo, three feet in length and about three inches 
in diameter : it is closely wound around with leaves. 
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to preserve it from the rain, and In tiiia way it is 
sent far into the inttirior, an able-bodied man being 
able to carry from sixteen to twenty of these sticks. 

At noon, they held an interview with the king, 
whose massive frame had been greatly shattered by 
intemperance. He was reclining upon a bamboo 
couch, behind which sat fifteen slaves, chained by the 
neck. On presenting their gifts, which consisted of 
50 pounds of tobacco, a piece of cotton cloth, 2 pairs 
of Madras handkerchiefa, 1 piece of satin stripe, 3 
red caps, 1 yard of scarlet, SO pipes, 1 pound of 
thread, S papers of needles, 1 Turkish cap, 1 Arabic 
Bible, he bade them welcome, in good English, and 
courteously accepted their ofEerings, 

The comnuBsioners renwuned at Bo Poro a fort- 
night, which gave them a good opportunity of observ- 
ing the home-life of the savages. Here thej wit- 
nessed the trial by fire. His nu^es^ having missed 
some salt, suspected three of his boys, who, denying 
the charge, were delivered over to agree-gree man for 
detection. This ofQcer, having placed a small piece 
of iron in the bottom of an earthen vessel, heated it to 
a white heat, and then filled it with palm-oil. The 
offenders were brought forward, and their hands rub- 
bed with a jelly-like substance, which renders them 
less sneceptible of the heat. Those who succeeded 
in taking out the piece of iron, were accounted inno- 
cent. Two did this ; one failed, and his fiiilure osta- 
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blishing hia guilt, he was taken away for punish- 
ment. 

A letter from Mr. Williams, the coloured mis- 
sionary, who accompanied the commissioners, thus 
speaks of his reception ; — 

" King Boatswain was much pleased at the pro- 
posed location of a school among them, and readily 
assigned land for that purpose, which yaa soon 
cleared, and the limits of the building marked off. 
The Bcbool'houae is forty feet &ont, bj eighteen in 
depth, and will accommodate as many pupils as can 
occupy my attention. During the protracted resi- 
dence of the commissioners at court, I employed my 
leisure time in teaching a school of fourteen persons, 
from the ages of seven to fifty years. Their profici- 
ency was truly astonishing, and in the space of six 
weeks, hoys who had never seen a book, nor could 
speak a word of English, were in words of five sylla- 
bles. Their attention was most regular, and their 
deportment correct. The eldest pupil was a Man- 
dingo, who, when he found it difBcult to retain the 
Elfish sound, would write it in the Arabic charac- 
ters, and by that means vcas enabled to pronounce it 
accurately. The explanation of words through an 
interpreter afforded him great pleiraure; and his 
ambition was very much stimulated, when he was in- 
formed that by a little labour he would be enabled to 
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read about the Saviour. The country still eontinuea 
agitated by war, but we have every reason t» believe 
it win eoon terminate by the conquest of the Golaha. 
Humanity shudders at the barbarity incident to their 
conflicts. Death, and that with the most refined 
cruelty, is the lot of the captured. It will be neces- 
sary to have tight clothing for the school. I ehall 
write more fully before I leave, which will be aa soon 
as the caravan returns. 

The Gommisaioners returned to Monrovia, after 
an absence of three months, without having accom- 
plished all which the Liberian government desired 
and hoped for ; but the journey had enabled them 
to obtain a better knowledge of the manners and 
habits of the interior tribes, than any opportunity 
had as yet afforded, and to learn something of the 
hatred, violence, and desolations which mark their 
warfiire. Their health was good, except a few ulcers 
and sores on the feet, occasioned by the rough roads, 
and the poisonous grass of the countiy. A caravan 
from Boatswain accompanied them on their return, 
consisting of more than three hundred persons, by 
far the largest company which ever came to the 
Colony before, bringing ivory, camwood and cbtha. 

Beverly R. Wilson, a very respectable free man 
of colour, uniting the ofBces of clei^yman and car- 
penter, living in Norfolk, Virginia, arrived in Liberia 
at this time, for the special purpose of examinii^ 
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the Colonj-. He remained here a year. On his 
return, he made an address to the Free People of 
Colour in the United States, a fen extracts of which 
cannot fail to interest the reader. 

" After more than a year's residence in Liheria, I 
have returned to the United States. I went to 
satisfy myself; I sought every opportunity of in- 
forming my mind. Some of the things already said 
about the Colony, are a fair and candid expose of 
things as they exist ; other persons are too favour- 
able in their estimates; while a third class, with 
hearts bleeding for the loss of friends, or angry at 
the loss of property, have wielded their pens to 
bring the whole scheme into disrepute. I hope to 
correct these atatemeata. The facilities held out by 
Liberia are rarely equalled. Industry and economy 
meet with a sure reward. For proof, look at a Wil- 
liams, a Roberts, a Barbour, and others, who a few 
years ago possessed limited means, but who now can 
hve like the wealthy merchant of Virginia. 

" The morals of Liberia I regard bb superior. A 
drunkard is a rare spectacle, 'To the praise of 
Liberia to be spoken, I did not hear during my resi- 
dence in it, a solitary oath uttered by a settler. The 
Sabbath is rigidly observed and respected. 

" If the coloured man desires liberty, Liberia 
holds out great and distinguished inducements. 
Here, you can never be free. 
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" Liberia < happy land 1 thj Bhore 
Entices with a thouaand charms ; 
And oalls — bis wonted tbraldom o'er — 
Bar andent exile to her arms. 

" Come, hither, son of A£ic, come ! 

And o'er the wide and weHering sea, 
Beheld thy loet, yet lovely home. 

That fondly wule to welcome thee. 

" In one or tno months I go to Liberia." 

BEvEEty E, Wilson. 
June 5, 1836. 

Mr. Searle was charged to act wiUi Mr. Pinny in 
locating a colony, to be sent out by the Fennsylvania 
Young Men's ColonizatioQ Society. Baesa Cove had 
been previously selected by Mr. Oresson, the fonnder 
of this Society, as the site for the new Colony, and 
the purchase had been entrusted to Bev. Colin Tea^e 
and Dr. McDowell. The spot chosen was opposite 
Edina, on the St Johns, a fine river, commanding a 
trade with the interior, of camwood, rice, and palm 
oil. Besides the natural advantages of the situation, 
the hope of ultimately breaking up a slave factory In 
the vicinity entered lately into the views of the 
agents. A few days after the bargain was concluded, 
the owner of the barracoons asked, with great 
anxiety depicted upon hia face, how the affair was 
going on ? 

" The purchase is completed," was the reply. 

" Then it is high time for me to quit," cried he. 
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This Society, though acting as aiuiliai; to the 
Parent Board, viahed, in the formation and govern- 
ment of its colony, to carry into practice certain 
principles of moral action more thoroughly and en- 
tirely than had yet been attempted. " This will be 
done," they say, " by fostering with more care the 
agricultural interest, checking the deteriorating in- 
fluence of petty and itinerant traders, maintaining 
the virtue of sobriety, tbe mirse and parent of so 
many other virtues, by obtaining firom the colonists 
a pledge of abstinence from the use of ardent spirits, 
and by vritholding all the common temptations and 
means for carrying on war, or for eng^ng in any 
aggressive steps vrith the native population of A&ica." 

Three conditions were proposed to every one who 
offered to embark in their enterprise, which, could 
they have been carried out, must have exerted a 
sound and healful snfluenoe over their little com- 
munity, but which perhaps we might hardly dare 
to hope for, surrounded as it was by aavi^es, 
whose notions of self-interest were as bad as their 
principles, 

1st Entire abstinence from ardent spirits in 
every colonist 

Snd. Total abstinence from trade in ardent spirits 
and the arts of war. 

3rd. An immediate Christian influence and opera- 
tion upon the surrounding heathen. 
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The colony conBiated of one hundred and twenty- 
six persons, bkcksmiths, .carpenters, shoe-makerB, 
weavers, tailors, spinners, brick-layers, stone-masons, 
all well acquainted with their respective trades, of 
excellent characters, and of whom many conld read 
and write, A lai^e number were mannmitted slaves 
from the estate of Dr. Hawcs, in Virginia, who left 
twenty dollars a head to defray their expenses. Just 
before sailing, a Temperance Society waa formed, to 
which each man freely gave his pledge. Perhaps a 
more promising company never left this countty for 
the African coast. The following verses, composed 
by the Rev. Geoi^e W, Bethune, express more 
ibrcibly than we can do the blended prayers and 
hopes which followed the Ninus as she left oor 



Ob, Thou who built Jenualem 
For lanel'a wsJidering^ tw». 

And ;et ia love will gather them 
Back to their ilwelliag place ; 

Who captive Joseph like a flock 
Led forth with prowesB high. 

And gme thran water ttoai the rook. 
And xaamm foim the eky ; 

&aile on our effbrti — who wonld taia 
Sedeem each ontcaet alave ; 

And waft them to that land again, 
Thon to their fitthera gave. 

" Thej seek a better ooimtrj," where 
Their toila and tean shall oeaae. 
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Build thou their dtj — grant them there 
A htritase of peace. 

Thy name, Chrigt, and thine alone. 

Is all their hope and truBt. 
Be Thon their precioas " oamer-itoDe," 

To ruM their walls from-duBt. 
Tiij Spirit's sword, unto them lent, 

Th/ croM, thdr banner free ; 
Thy Word, their only battlement. 

And &ith their viotoiy, ' 

Their watchmen shall lift np thrir Toioe, 

Together shall they ung ; 
And in the guardian care rejoice 

Of Israel's sleepless King. 
The little one— men's sooff and scorn, 

A mighty realm shall be ; 
And geneiBlioDB yet onbom. 

Shall give the pr^se to Thee. 

After a prosperoue pasaage they reached Liberia, 
nhere they were warmly received, and every aid 
was offered them in preparing for their new homes. 
On arriving at Baasa Cove, the men entered upon 
their reapective labours with patience and energy. 
Little or no sickness visited their families, and the 
beginning of things in this new colony of Fort 
GresBon was more than ordinarily auspicious. By 
the 1st of June, seven months after its first estab- 
lishment, it could be eaid that the emigrants were all 
comfortably located in e^hteen houses, with bts 
presenting the prospect of an excellent harvest. A 
goremment house, twenty feet by fiftf, and two 
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stories high was built, with a garden of two acres, 
well sUicked and enclosed; forty acres of cleared 
, land, a smith's shop with a, pit of coal were nearly 
ready for use ; a kiln of lime was burnt, and six head 
of native cattle were almost broken to the yoke, and 
ten additional houses were completed for new emi- 
grants. 

It was not long before a coolness began to mani- 
fest itself on the part of the natives, which was 
hardly noticed by the industrious and hard-working 
settlers, until it began to wear a threatening aspect. 
Such was their peaceable character that there were 
no difficulties to settle, for none had arisen. They 
became alarmed, and begged for some mode of pro- 
tection and defence. This was refused by the too 
trusting superintendent, Mr. Hankinaon. The hos- 
tile intentions of the savages becomii^ too evideni 
to be mistaken, tlie colonists applied to Bdina. 
Thirty volunteers crossed the river to their aic 
Mr. HankiusoQ promptly declined it. They c 
quently went back, and the defenceless emigrants 
were left alone te the work of blood, which 
commenced that night at twilight. The savages 
issued from their wilds, rushed upon the huts, and 
butchered men, women and children to the number 
of twenty, while the remainder fled to the forest and 
te Edina, or wounded, robbed, hungry, and panic- 
Btmck, skulked to the glens and swamps, or to what- 
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ever could afford them shelter. Delighted with bo 
easy a Tictory, the savages were for falling upon 
Edina, but the timely appearance of Bob Orey, who 
more than on one occasion had proved the settlers's 
friend, disconcerted their pknB, and tiey eaoaped 
with their booty to the woods. Mr. WeaTor, the 
Bupeiint^ndent of Edina, immediately sent an es- 
presB to Monrovia, with the following dispatch. 

To the vice-agent, Nathaniel Brander, Esq. 

Edina, June U, 1836. 

Dear Sir, — I am sorry to inform you of the 
dreadful circumBtance which took place on the night 
of the 10th. King Joe Harris has taken an armed 
force over te Port Cressoa, and kilted and wounded 
about eighteen persons. We are at present in a state 
of vrar. If you can get any volunteers to come down, 
you will confer a great favour on an improtected peo- 
ple. We, on this side of the river, are in a slate of 
defence, enough to defend ourselves in a small way ; 
but we have only one barrel of powder on hand at 
present. 

No more, but remain yours respectfully, 

Wm. L. Weaver. 

Immediately on receiving this communication, in 
the absence of the agent, Mr, Brander convened the 
inhabitants of Monrovia, and dispatched orders to 
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the other towns for men to proceed to the defence of 
Edina One hundred and twenty volunteera were 
Boon ready, and on their way, accompanied by three 
commissioners, M^or Barber, and John Day, Esq., 
of Monrovia, with John Hanson, Esq., of Edina, 
charged with iostructions to inquire into the oaueee 
of the attack ; to demand of King Joe a reparation 
of the outrages done to the persona and property 
of the settlers, and aecure a guarantee for the 
iViture peace of the colony. The king refused to 
give any reason for his conduct, and repulsed every 
overture to a peaceable settlement of afialrs. He 
was then attacked and put to flight, and his town 
and defences demolished, without the loss of a single 
Liberisn. 

It has been ascertained that some time before the 
catastrophe, a slave trader, an old acquaintance of 
his Mt^esty, anchored at the Cove, and finding a 
Liberian settlement, he declared " that he should 
not think of buying slaves so close to the Ameri- 
cans, and he meant to go and establish his factory 
at the river Bras." The king was angry, and pro- 
mised to drive the XJberians away ; but it is thought 
the attempt would never have been made, had he 
witnessed suitable means of defence. The defence- 
less condition of the inhabitants probably stimulated 
his passions, and he felt that the prey was too easy 
not to be secured. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the honses and the persons of only two of the emi- 
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grants were unmoleated, one who had a gun, and the 
other, who eometimeB ventured to uee one. " It does 
not seem to be enough," remarked one, ia reference 
to this event, " to withhold, aa was done by the colo- 
nists and temporary agent at Bassa Cove, the incen- 
tives to quarrel and the means of destruction, namely, 
ardent spirits and the ministers of war. It is not 
enough to distinctly avow and sedulously act upon the 
principles of justice and equity in the purchase of 
land. Something more than all this is required for 
the protection of an in&nt colony in the vicinity of 
savages and heathens, who are too often ineensible to 
generous appeals, and foi^tfiil of all promises. The 
law of self-defence points out the absolute necessity 
of new settlers, thus situated, placing themselves in 
an attitude which, whilst it shall enable them to repel 
attacks, will be one of the surest means of preventing 
them, and thus of securing peace, by depriving the 
savages of the motives to war, — hope of success, and 
the prospect of plunder." 

Meanwhile boats were sent down the coast to seek 
out the suffering fugitives, and bring them to Monro- 
via, where they arrived irom time to time in a state 
of extreme destitution. Generous provision was made 
for their comfort by the authorities, not only at Mon- 
rovia, but at all the other settlements. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hankinson owed their lives to a truely Eroo- 
man, who contrived their escape to his own vill^e. 
When the news reached America it excited the deep- 
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eat interest and compaasion. Through the untiling 
energy of their fast friend, Elliott CresBon, Esq., 
abandtmt supplies were immediately provided and 
Bent out under the charge of Mr. Thomas Buchanan, 
the agent of the New York and Pennsylvania so- 
cieties, with instructjons to revive the settlement as 
Boon as circumstances should make it safe. On 
reaching Monrovia, January 1, 1836. he found many 
of the emigrants had already re-established them- 
selves at Bassa Cove, at the earnest desire of King 
Joe himself, who fonnd that he had in no way im- 
proved his situation by making war on the colonists. 
Heardlv repenting of his folly, he sent Pnnce John 
of Grand Bassa, as his ambassador to beg an inter- 
view with the agent, and to declare his willingness 
to make any satisfaction for the damages done to 
Port Ciesson, offering to the settlers any part of his 
country, if they would only come and give " God's 
book," and " 'Merica trade " to his people again. 
Such was the industry and enterprise manifealed by 
these people, that six months after the disaster, Mr. 
Buchanan could write thus to his friends in America : 

" Bassa Cove, June 28, 1836. 
" Our aflairs are generally in a flattering cmdition. 
The people are industrious, healthy, and contented. 
The village has a beautiful and thrifty appearance, 
exceeding any thing of the kind, considering its in- 
infanoy, which I ever saw. The streets are clean, 
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and finel; ebaded with palm treea ; the lots are all 
well cleared, and teeming with luxuriant vegetation. 
Thia people have for some time past been supplying 
their tables with the frnits of their industry, drawn 
from a soil whicb, five months since, was covered with 
a thick wilderness. Among our pubhc improvements, 
we bave a commodious Baptist meeting-house, just 
finished. On the 10th instant ne had Divine ser- 
vice in commemoration of the melancholy disaster 
which broke up our first settlement. The scene was 
solemn and impreseive. Bob Grey, the native ally, 
who stood our friend in that time of peril, was present 
by invitation, together with a number of the neigh- 
bouring kings and bead men. In the evening a 
prayer-meeting was held, and a good and, I trust, a 
lasting effect was the resitlt. So fiir this httle Jeni- 
salem has been signally blessed by a merciful Provi- 
dence. Kot a death baa yet occurred since the set- 
tlement was re-eatablished in December last, 

" I have been labouring by every means to incal- 
cate and cherish the spirit of your resolution in rela- 
tion to t^culture since my first arrival, and it will, 
I have no doubt, be warmly seconded by the people, 
as soon as the means are put into tbeir hands. I 
bave just broken a pair of wild bullocks to the yoke, 
and they work well. Tbis is a beginning. We have 
lately got a weekly mail established between thia 
place and Monrovia, which promises great advant^s 
to the whole colony. 
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" Though we have got a large quantit; of land 
cleared for the use of the nest expedition, the work of 
buildii^ houses proceeds very slowly during the wet 
weather, which had fairly set in before we could com- 



The colony re-established itself, for greater security 
from the elavers, two miles northward of its former 
site. Port Cresson, and took the name of Bassa 

Another voice comes over the waters. It is from 
Mr. Beveriy R. Wilson. What does he say ? "I 
am happy to inform you that we arrived here well, 

* We are glad to leom that tMs nobis harbour — perhaps 
the beat on the Weat coaat — ie ^;am occupied, and promiaee 
to become a place of great importajice. The port is oLpacioua 
and late ; the people induetriouB and honest : and the Nau- 
tioal Magazine recommends it strongly as a denrable place 
for v oano li i to obtain auppUea ; Daiaing Meaara. Beosoii, Moore, 
Davis and Chuseman as persons of integ[ritj. By the laat ad- 
vioee Judge Benson waa erecting twenty houaes at Csessok, 
for the reception of new immigranta. Several aubatantial 
warehouBes had been bnilt for the accommodation of its ra- 
pidly increasiiig oonunerce ; and another, of iron, waa aoon to 
follow. The Episcopal Church, long projected, will render it 
B welcrane haven for the mariner, none other eiJsting between 
Sierra Leone and Cape Palmaa, a distanoe of SOO milea. It 
waa long a &vourite place of resort for the alarer, who from 
time immemorial made it hia chief watering place. Hence 
the hostility to the first settlers ; but happily, ainoe its pur- 
chase in 1S31, the slave trade has ceaaed ; and a Christian 
temple now occupiea the site of the " Devil's Buah," so re- 
cently the SDeoe of human sacrifice. 
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and to eay that I am more in &Tour of the colony of 
Liberia than when I left it on my return home. No, 
there is no place like this for the coloured race to be 
found in their reach, where they can eiyoy the same 
privileges as here. To &j to lihe north or south is 
all folly ; to go to Canada or Haytl is nonsense ; for 
in either there are obstacles as high as mountains. 
Here ia our homo. Forming is going on irell." 

The failing health of Mr. Pimney did not enable 
him to cany out hie proposed plana of colonial im- 
provement, or longer to retain hia office. His ad- 
ministration, though short, was vigorous, provident, 
and discreet In a few weeka after the arrival of Dr. 
Skinner, the duties of the agency in a great measure 
devolved upon him, and at Mr. Pinney's formal resig- 
nation, the Board of the Colonization Society ap- 
pointed him his successor. 

It will be remembered that two coloured gentle- 
men. Rev. Oloster Simpson and Archy Moore, hod 
been sent out to Liberia, in 1883, as exploring agents, 
by their brethren in Mississippi, to moke a report of 
the land, and see if it was a safe and suitable spot for 
emigration. Their report being satisfitctory, seventy- 
five began to make preparations for their departure 
hither, the exploring agents with tiieir families 
among the number. Mr. Simpson was a regularly 
ordained minister of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and a man of great respectability. H^e owned a well- 
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stocked farm of one hundred and fifty acres, valued 
at two thousand dollars. On signifying his intention 
of removing to Liberia, Mr. Robert Cochrane, who 
owned his wife and children, generously gave him a 
bill of sale for them, estimated at four thouaand dol- 
lars. Soon after, dyii^, he leh in his will the sum 
of one hundred dollars to each of Gloster's children. 
Throu{;h the liberality of the citizens of Natchez, the 
family of Archy Moore was purchased for two thou- 
sand dollars. He was pious and intelligent, and the 
possessor of a small estate. David Moore, a brother 
of Archy, who accompanied them, had been emanci- 
pated nine years before, on account of his excellent 
conduct, and was both a planter and shoemaker. He 
took with him a cotton gin, one thousand dollars' 
worth of agricultural implements and mechanics' 
tools ; one thousand dollars' worth of provisions and 
trade goods, and three thousand in specie. Twenty- 
six more slaves, emancipated by the will of James 
Green, and furnished with an outfit of one thousand 
doUars, and money to pay their passage, and five 
thousand more to promote their comfortable settle- 
ment in the colony. The whole company possessed 
property to the amount of fifteen thousand dollars. 
After reaching New Orleans, many interesting meet- 
mgs were holden, previous to their embarkation, in 
the Methodist chapel, before a large audience of emi- 
grants, free blacks, and slaves. Mr. Simpstm thus 
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addressed the people relative to the motives which 
led him to leave America:— 

" For a bng time," said he, " I have desired to 
find a place of refuge, where I might ei^oj liberty, 
and such advantages as I could not here. Not that 
I have been treated unkindly in Mississippi. I have 
many dear friends tliere. But it is not possible for 
coloured people to enjoy among white men all the 
privileges and advantages of liberty. I heard a good 
deal about Liberia, and read a good deal. Good 
people told me a heap about it, and I wanted to see 
it ; BO did some of my friends. One said to another, 
' Will you go and see it for us ? ' But all were too 
busy. They sent to me to know if I would go. I 
said ' yes ; ' so did Archy Moore. We started. First 
we came to New Orleans, but the vessel we eipected 
to go in had sailed. Then we had to go to an 
eastern port. We started for Washington City, We 
met with many discouragements. In Fredericktown 
a lady stud to me, ' Where are you going ?' To 
Africa.' 'Where?' 'To Africa.' What! are you 
such a fool as to go there ? Don't you know that 
the niggers will kill and eat you ?' So other persona 
tried to dissuade and dishearten us from going, till 
we found Mr. Gurley. He received us in a friendly 
manaer, encourf^ed us to go on, and provided us a 
passage Irom Norfolk. Our voyage was much pleas- 
anter than I expected. We found many Christian 
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friends among the emigrants of the ship. We 
arrived at Monrovia the last day of June. I vrent 
ashore. It looked like die home for the coloured 
man. Mr. Moore and I went all about, and exami- 
ned the country. We saw an abundance of every 
tihing growing. The people looked as healthy as 
they do here. Old Teage, of Vii^nia, said he had 
been prEgudiced against the colony; he had tried 
Canada, and wanted to go to Hayti ; but he blessed 
God his lot had been finally cast in Liberia. He 
told me not to try to get others to come, but perse- 
vere and come myself, and they will then see what 
you think of it There will be enough to come. I 
have pereeTcred so fer, and expect soon to embark 
for Liberia, I hope to do something for my blessed 
Master's cause tliere, if He spares my life. If death 
be my early lot, I hope t^i be as ready and willing 
to meet it on &e coast of Africa, as on the shores of 
the Mississippi. Brethren, pray for us." 

A Temperance Society was formed among the 
emigrants, in which they pledged themselves to ab- 
stmn from the use of ardent spirits, either as a drink 
OF an article of merchandise. The company embarked 
on board the brig Rover; and, after a pleasant pas- 
sage of fifty-four days, reached Monrovia. During 
the passage, Mr. Simpson led in morning and eve- 
ning worship, and held the usual services on the 
Sabbath. The greater part of them went up to 
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Millsbui^, under the chaise of JoBiah Finley, to 
remaia until the end of the rainy season, Mr. Simp- 
son and David Moora remained at Monrovia. The 
town seems to have fiivourahly impressed Captain 
Outerhridge of the Rover, who declared. " I heard' 
not a word of ill £ame, while I was at Monrovia, 
among the Americans ; for it appeared to me they 
bad left off that practice, as well as drinking. You 
will see them all going to church on Sunday, three 
times a day, and appear very strict in their devotions. 
You cannot get a man to work on Sunday, for love 
or money." A rare and most extraordinary testi- 
mony for any ship-master to be able to give of any 
sea-port ; perhaps the only one of the ^iud on record. 
A year after the departure of this interesting 
colony, David Moore gives us his experience and 
prospects in an interesting letter, as follows : 

" According to promise, I sit down to write from 
my long wished for Africa. I am glad to inform 
you that myself and femily are well, and have gene- 
rally enjoyed as good health, if not better, than in 
the United States. Indeed, our expedition has suf- 
fered very little with the fever of the climate. I 
have been very busy since we arrived, in buildii^ 
and in settling my farm, and I think I shall be well 
repaid for my labours. I do truly thank Qod and 
my kind friends who direcred my feet to this land of 
liberty. We have, although a few privations to un- 
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dergo, many of natnre's Uesaii^, and I do expect 
in a few years to be able to say that ne live in a land 
of nnriTalled plenty and luxuiy, and what is most 
cheering, we eryoy so many religious . privileges. 
We have truly a goodly heritage. All we want here 
is proper men with a little beginning. Although 
we have uotaa yet work animals, yet I have eight 
acres of com. Some sugar cane we planted. We 
want some of your good seed-corn, cow-peaa, &c. 
Please send some. Gloater Simpson and iamily are 
quite well ; his daughter Bhoda is just married ; he 
has a thriving iarm a^oining mine. Our children 
are all going to school. The thermometer raises 
fromTii'toS?"." 

A Ught-hoose, the want of which had heen seri- 
ously felt by vessels on the coast, was erected on the 
Cape, thirty feet high, which added to the extreme 
height of the Cape, two hundred and fifty feet, made 
the light two hundred and eighty f^et above the level 
of the sea. 

A mutual labour school was established at Mills- 
buig, by the Methodists, called the White Plains 
Manual Labour School, in honour of several indi- 
viduals of White Plains, New York, who generously 
aided it Orphan children were here to be t^pren- 
ticed nntil the age of twen^-one, educated and 
trained to some useful occupation. The plan was 
(pTen to Mr. Beverly R. Wilson, who superintended 
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the erection of the buildings, and at tie same time 
became pastor of a small church of nine members. 
His labours were greatl; blessed, and it soon in- 
creased to seventy, 

Baasa Cove and Monrovia had public Libraries, 
the former numbering some fifteen hundred Tolumee, 
while man^ of the oolonists posaessed small though 
valuable private libraries. In that of Mr. Samuel 
Benedict, a highly respectable coloured gentle- 
man from Qeoi^, were to be found works upon 
divinity, medicine, and law : Blackstono's Com- 
mentaries, Rollins' Ancient History, Henry and 
Clark's Commentaries, Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History, and books of a similar character. Mr. Bene- 
dict, both a scholar and a man of sterling sense. 
could not but command a high position wherever he 
lived. What does he say regardii^ his adopted 
country ? for his opinions are entitled to respect. 
" T vfould not return to live in the United States for 
five thousand dollars. There is scarcely a thinking 
person here, but would feel iiMulted, if you should 
talk to him about returning. The people are now 
tumii^ their attention to agriculture, and are be- 
ginning to live within their own means. I believe 
that a more moral community is no whero to be 
be found than in Liberia; and I never saw more 
rel^ooB enjoyment in my life. I hope that God 
v?ill send us some good inhabitants — men of piety. 
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intelligence and pecuniary meana. That ia all we 
want to render ub a happy republic" 

In Monrovia are the Liberian Lyceum, and 
" Female Benevolent Society;" "A Union Siaters 
of Charity Society," and a Moral Friendship Society, 
whose anniversaries are celebrated by addresses, and 
appropriate rehgious exercises, and oftentimes closed 
with a social gathering. The Ist of December, the 
anniversary of Aahmun's celebrated victory over the 
savages, and of their very existence as a people, is 
honoured with peculiar honours. We find the order 
of the day similar to our observance of the fourth of 
July. All foreign as well a colonial vessels that are 
in the harbour, are requested to display their flags 
on that day. Each warehouse and grocery to he 
closed, and every mercantile operation is suspended. 
One gum from Central Fort announces the dawn of 
day ; at sun-rise another gun &om Central Fort, at 
which time the flag of the Colony ia diaplayed. The 
forenoon is occupied by an oration, and other exer- 
cises, and at twelve o'clock a national aalute is fired. 

A hymn, composed by Mr. Hilary Teage for the 
Ist of December, and sung on one of these occasions, 
is a specimen of the poetic art on Liberian Soil. 

lAnd of the Highly dead I 
Here acieDoe onoe displayed. 

And art, their aharms ; 
Here awful Phanoh Bway'd 
Great natiani, who obeyed ; 
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They hold us in survey — 
They cheer us on our way — 

They lond prochiini. 
From pyramidal hall — 
From Camoc'H sculptured wall — 
From Thebea they loudly call — 

" Retake your &Qie I " 

" All haU, Liberia 1—h^! 
Arise Bad now prerwl 

O'er all thy foee ; 
In truth and righteoimieas — 
la all the arts of peace — 
Advance, and still inorease, 

Though hosts oppose." 

At the load call na rise. 
And prew towards the prize. 

Id gloTj'a n/i6 ; 
All redolent ot &une. 
The land to which wa came. 
Well breathe the inspiring flfune 

And onward press. 

Here liberty shall dwell. 
Here Justice shall prevail, 

BeligioD here ; 
To this fair virtae's dome 
Meek innocence may come. 
And find a peaceful home. 

And know no fear. 

Oppresdon's cursed yoke. 
By freemen ahall be broke — 

In dust be laid. 
The Boul erect and free, 
Here evermore shall be. 
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To DODe well bend (he knae 
Bui aattue'a God. 

Commerce shall lift her head. 
To wupidoDH gales shaU spread 

Expanded wing; 
From India's spicy land. 
From Europe's rodc-bonnd BtTaod, 
From Peru's golden sand. 

Her tribute bring. 

LotA I we look to Thee— 
To Thee for help we flee ; 

Lord, hear our piajer : 
In righteouEneaa arise. 
Scatter our BuemitH, 
Their helliab plots surprise. 

And driTe them fitr. 

Oh happ; people thej. 
Who Israel's Ood obe;. 

Whose Lord is Ood ) 
They shall be blest indeed. 
From anxious cares be freed. 
And for them is decreed 

A lai^ reward," 

Dr Skinner, 'wboae indefatigable labours, boUi as 
a physician and an agent, had seriouslj undermined 
his health, ytas obliged to leave Airica and try the 
benefit of a sea-voyage. The agency fell into the 
hands of the vice agent, Mr. Anthony D. Williams, 
a coloored gentleman of great worth. Liberia met 
with some severe losses also at this time in the 
death of Mr. Searle, Dr. Webb, Rev. Mr. Laird and 
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wife, and Mr. Cloud, nuBsionaries of the Presbyterian 
church. 

On preiwuting hie report before the Colonization 
Sooie^, at his return to the United States, in 1837, 
Dr. Skinner, says : " Much can be done to render 
the settlements more healthy than they are at pre- 
sent, nithout incurring any great expense. Mon- 
roTia, for example, is capable of great improvement 
in this respect. The draining of two swamps, which 
might be done for two hundred dollars, would greatly 
improvethehealthinesBofthetown." Hethinkswith 
proper exercise, diet, cleanliness and nursing, many 
of the emigrants might escape the sickness altogether, 
or have it in a light and greatly mitigated form. 

The mortality, however, has been less than it has 
been generally estimated, and greatly less than took 
place at the Colonization of thb country. 

With one of the finest soils in the world, ^ricul- 
ture had not received that attention from the settlers 
which it should have done. Captain Nicholson, of 
the United States' ship Potomac, in visiting Liberia 
in 1837, says ; " The slave trade within the last 
three years has seriously injured the colony. Not 
only has it diverted the industry of the natives in 
the vicinity liom agriculture and trade, but it has 
effectually cut off the oommunioation with the inte- 
rior ; the war parties being in the habit of plundering 
and kidnapping for slaves all whom they meet, whe- 
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ther parties to the war or not. If the slavers were 
kept from the cottat, which I am informed could be 
effected if the colooy could possess an armed vesael, 
to be manned by their own people, four-fifths of the 
wars would be removed, and the natives would return 
to their peaceful pursuits. It is complained liiat 
man; of the emigrants are forced to expend what 
little they have in erecting their buildings, &c., and 
to resort to petty traffic for immediate subsistence, 
to the neglect of the slower returns of agriculture. 
It is said Monrovia is not so prosperous looking as 
formerly, which I ascribe to a neglect of agriculture. 
It is important that a greater proportion of &nners 
be sent among them, /or on the produce of the loU, 
by their own labour, mutt the letders mainly depend." 
Visiting New Georgia, four miles from Monrovia, 
on the Stockton river, which, it may be remembered, 
was then a settlement of two hundred and fifty re- 
captured Africans, the officers declared the village to 
he far in advance of ali othfn-i in agricuiiwre : they 
were patient, painstaking labourers, and the soil 
amply rewarded their labours. The Liberia Herald 
contained an article so full of good sense, that we 
wish everybody to have the advantage of it, and we 
doubt not there is a lai^e class of people in this 
country, who need the advice as much as the Libe- 
lians did. After speaking of the necessity of indi- 
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vidua] exertion, and the folly of expecting too much 
from America, the writer says — 

" The extent of the Society's promise of direct 
personal aBsistance, as far as we are acquainted with 
it, has been always limited to a passage to the Colony, 
and subsistence for a short period after arriving here. 
And considering its nature, circumstances, and the 
precariousnoBS of the sources whence its funds are 
derived, it is exceedii^ly strange that more should 
be expected. We ought to withdraw our attention 
from every uncertain source, and direct our energies 
immediately to that quarter whence a sure and inde- 
pendent Bubsistenoe caa be derived. For ub to b« 
grievously complaining that the Society does not 
afford uB the means of support, would be degrading 
to UB as a people, and go &r towards justifying the 
slander, so often thrown upon us by our enemies, 
' that tee are incapable of improvemetU.' The great 
practioal error of all, consists in fixing an unavailing 
and covetous desire on distant objects, without being 
willing to encounter the difficulties of the way which 
leads to them. Advert to the proBperity of the 
Colony, its independence and stability, and all are 
ready with the general concession, that agriculture 
would secure these Uessinga. They will say farther, 
tliat with proper means, agriculture can be carried to 
any extent. Urge people to act according to these 
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concesaioQ9, and you are immediately confironted with, 
' But what can I do with my limited meana ?' 

" l£ the objection which are bo continually brought 
up against terming were analyzed to the bottom, we 
have no hesitation in saying beforehand, they would 
be found to consist of pride and ignorance, and per- 
haps a small portion of laziness. All are willing to 
work, if it can be done on a large scale, and in a 
respectable manner ; if there is a probability, not 
only of making a living, but a fortune in a short 
time ; which being interpreted, is, all are willing to 
work, if they can get others to do the work, while 
they stand idly, and merely give directions. Tell it 
not in Liberia, publish it not in the streets of Mon- 
rovia, lest these natives laugh, that there are those 
in Liberia, who are ashamed of honest labour. It is 
exceedingly strange that it has not long since occurred 
to our people, that everything must have a beginning 
— that agriculture in every country is progressive 
until it reaches its acme of improvement. The 
North American Colonies, during the first years of 
their agricultural esperiments, nused little more than 
enough for their own use. But the produce of pre- 
cedii^ years enabled them to enlarge their operations 
the succeeding years, and soon they had a surplus, 
after eupplving their own viants, to give in exchange 
for the productions of other countries. They had, 
during that time, to content themselves with such 
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coarse taie and home-made dress as their own indus- 
try and ingenuity could furnish them, and this con- 
formity to their circomatances was the main cause of 
their future prosperity and independence. Could we 
subdue our pride, and content ourBelves a few years 
with such articloB of clothing and provisions as our 
own soil and a little industry could abundantly sup- 
ply us, we should soon reap the benefits in aiaple 
resources, increasing with every returning year." 

Jamea Srown, an observing and intelligent emi- 
grant, gave much of his attention to the agricultural 
interests of the Colony. An association was ent«red 
into, to advance this great object, called " The Liberia 
Agricultural Society," the principal object of which 
was to enter vigorously into growing the sugar-cane, 
and the manniacture of sugar. Some ears of com, 
carried out by Mr. Simpson, on beii^; planted, came 
to maturity in two months, of a finer and better 
quality than the original. If peas and beans are fit 
for the table in four weeks, fresh vegetables could be 
grovra in every month in nine out of the year, while 
half an acre of cotton trees would clothe a whole 
family, it would seem that ample means of living 
were in the hands of every one, who b willing to set 
himseU patiently and industriously to work ; and he 
who is not, can be poor and complaining on the best 
soil and in the finest country in the world. 
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The Mississippi Colonization Society took mea- 

aorei to plant a colony under its own superin- 

\ tendence, to be called *' Mississippi in AMca." Ter- 

^tory was purchased in the Siuou country, one 

mdred and fifty miles below Monrovia, and a town 
laid But. called Oreenville, in honour of Mr. James 
Green, of whom mention has been already made, 
and who, in addition to freeing a number of his own 
slaves, and defraying their expenses to Liberia, left 
twenty-five thousand dollars to be used for coloni- 
zation purposes. Josiah Fiuley was appointed 
Governor. He wrote, long after its establishment, 
that the three most pressing wants of the colony 
were, wheaten flour, soap, and most important of all, 
emigrants. For the first, they could substitute rice 
flour and com meal; second, they could find no 
equivalent; and for the third, they were looking 
with longing anxiety, inasmuch as Qie labour of 
native Africans could never make up the labour of 
civilized men. Rev. Gloster Simpson removed from 
Monrovia to this settlement. 

In view of their condition and prospects, and 
under a deep sense of their obligation to the means 
and measures nhich had enabled them to come to 
come to Africa, the inhabitants of Monrovia held a 
meeting about this time, to give a public expression 
of their opinions upon the results of their great 
work. Speeches were made and resolutions passed, 
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to the effect, that the operation of the colonial ex- 
periment in Liberia had proTed itself, thus far, safe, 
beneficial, and advantageous ; that it had provided a 
free and happy home for the coloured man, and was 
entitled to his confidence ; that it was laying the 
foundations of Christian institutions in Africa, and 
thoB appealed to the -sympathiea of every friend of 
humanity ; and that, in view of what hoe been 
already accomplished, devout thanks and heartfelt 
gratitude are due to those philanlhropistB who planned 
and carried out the scheme of African colonization. 

We find among the speakers, on this occasion, 
David Moore, Beverly R. Wilson, Rev. J. Revey, 
Idajor Elijah Johnson, G. R. McGill, J. J. Roberts, 
Esq., enterprising and intelligent citizens, many of 
them long residents in liberia, and sound, practical, 
sagacious business men, whom we must allow capable 
of making a fair estimate of the present results, and 
of the future prospects of their new settlement. Are 
not their opinions entitled to our confidence ? Shall 
we suffer the impressions of a few idle, discontented, 
and dissolute spirits to prejudice us against testimony 
like this? Or more than that, shall we albw the 
disappointments of an ardent imagination, or the too 
sanguine, and of course disappointed hopes of the 
merchant, or the one-sided report of a transient 
visitor, to have any thing like an important we^ht, 
against the matured views of intelligent residents ? 
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E?ei7 wise and reasonable man will give but one 
anewer. 

A new settlement, aii miles op the St. John's 
river, was surveyed and commenced by Louis Sheri- 
dan, an enterprising emigrant from North Carolina. 
It was named Beiley, in honour of Lord Bexley,* 
President of the British African Colonization Society, 
who subscribed five hundred dollars towards its 
foundation. Another had been commenced on the 
Junk river, called Marshall, for Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, a distinguished friend of the African cause. 

If it be true that little things are often the best 
indications of the true state of society, another quota- 
tion from the Liberia Herald may occupy an apt posi- 
tion on our pages. 

" African Improvement. — lu conversation the other 
day, it was said that some people abroad thought our 
colony going hack. Happening to be passing up 
street, we noticed an iron railing with brass knobs 
being put up in firont of the house of Mr. El^ah 
Johnson." 

* ^nce the above waa writtan it has pleased God to tfike 
to himself this excellent noblemui. To the close of hia valu- 
able life Lord Beiley exhibited a woim interest in tlie well- 
being of IJberia ; and we caimot refrain the eipresaioi) of oar 
regent, that at the time of hia lordship's benevolent propoaition, 
the pnbKc mind was not prepared to eony ont his mnnificeDt 
oflbr to contribute largel; to the eadowment, at Basa Cove, of 
an Episcopal missioa, church, schools, and theological semi- 
nuy. We rejoice in the prospeot of ita early ix 
by our Amerioan brethren. 
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" But BtJll imperfect a the worii of love. 

Te genennu band, nnitdd in the csose 

Of liberty to Africa restored. 

Oh, may jour hands be etroi^ and beoria be firm 

In that great cause I" — Gbahahs. 

Ab the settlements, planted bj the different State 
Colonization SocietioB, and in some measure under 
their control, sometimes conflictod nith and embar- 
rassed each other's proceedings, it was thought expe- 
dient U> unite them, by one constitution, under one 
efficient gOTemment, granting to the settlers a greater 
degree of power than the; had hitherto exercised, 
and accustoming them to the responsible duties of 
soTsreigntf . For the purpose of draftdi^ a constd- 
tntion, a committee was appointed by the Coloniza- 
tion Society, consistii^ of Charles F. Mercer, Samuel 
L. Soathard, Matthew St. Clair Clark, and Eliaha 
Whittlesey. After various meetiogs, Mr. Mercer, 
who was chairman, presented a paper upon which 
the constituldou was drawn. To the clause, declaring 
the right of white missionaries, ofBcera, and agents to 
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hold in the colony a fee of land to a limited quan> 
tily, Mr. Whittlesej made objectaooa, and moved 
that no whUe man should become landholder in 
Liberia. After much discossion, the committee 
unanimously eustained the motion, and the consti- 
tution was accepted by the Society. The following 
are some of its moat important Artjclea. 

" Article 1st. The LegislatiTo powers herein 
granted ahall be Tested in a GoTcmor and Council 
of Liberia ; but all laws enacted by them, shall be 
subject to the revocation of the Colonization Society. 

" ArticU ind. The Council shall consist of repre- 
sentatives, elected by the people of the different set^ 
tlements, and shall be apportioned among them 
according to a just ratio of representation. The 
Commonwealth shall be divided into two Counties, 
Monrovia, Caldwell, Millsburg and New Geoi^ 
shall constitute one County, called the County of 
Mesurado, and shall be entitled to send six repre- 
sentatives. Bassa Cove, Marshall, Bexley and £dina 
shall constitute another, under the name of the 
County of Bassa, and shall eend four repFraentatiTes. 

"AftieU 15rt. The Judicial power of the Com- 
monwealth of Liberia shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior Courts as the GoTemor 
and Council may from time to time ordain and esta- 
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blish. The GoYemor shall be, ex officio, Chief Jus- 
tice of Libeiia. 

" ArtuU sort. There shall be no Slavery in the 
Commonvealth. 

" ArtUU Sl«t. There Bhall be no dealing in 
slaves, by any dtizen of the Commonwealth, either 
within or without the bounds of the same. 

" Article SSrd The right of trial .by jury and 
the right of petition shall be inviolate. 

" Article 36rt. Every male citizen of the age of 
tnen^-one shall have the right of Bufirsge. 

" ArtkU 26rt. All elections shall be by ballot." 

, The new Coustitutdon and the new Governor, Mr. 
Thomas Buchanan, already known to our readers, 
were both shipped in the Saluda, a ahip owned by the 
Colonization Society. It came to anchor at Mesnrado 
Bay on the Ist of April, 1889. A boat was sent 
ashore, announcing the arrival of his Excellency, 
when a salute was gallantly fired from the Fort, 
which was answered from the ship. The military 
was soon seen filing dovm to the wharf, to receive 
and escort the new Magistrate to the government 
house. 

As soon as practicable, an assembly of the citizens 
was convened, to whom was read and explained the 
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new Constitutioii. Some demurred a.t the veto power 
of the Grovemor, but in every other respect, it met 
witli general approbation. "It is wise and liberal," 
they said, " and a good stepping-stone to indepen- 
dent aovereignty." The inhabitants of Monrovia took 
the oath of allegiance, and their example waa speedily 
followed by the other towns. It bound the interests 
of the settlers more strongly together, and in that 
union, they felt there was strength. 

The new Legislature held its first session at Mon- 
rovia, in September. A brief notice of some of its 
earliest proceedings may not be uninteresting to 
our readers. 

A post office department was established, and the 
Colonial Secretary was elected Postmaster- General. 

An act was passed regulating the employment and 
oversight of the poor of the commonwealth of 
Liberia, and another concerning schools. They pro- 
vided as follows : — 

B« it enacted and ordained by the Governor and 
Legielature of Liberia, in Council astembUd, That 
the support and maintenance of aged widows, desti- 
tute orphans, poor persons and invalids, shall be 
borne by the Commonwealth, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Be it further enacted. That a number of good 
cards, wheels, looms, knitting and sewing needles. 
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shall be proTided for the use of all females who 
reside in the asylum, so that they may be employed 
in carding, spinning, weaving, knitting and sewing ; 
and to the end that there shall be no idlers about 
this inatitutaon, the requisite quantity of wool, cotton, 
flax, hemp, and such other materials as may be numu- 
factured into nseful articles for the convenience of 
the community shall be kept constantly on hand. 

" Be it further enacted. That there shall be a 
regular teacher employed to take charge of a school 
attached to the asylum, whose business shall be to 
instruct the youth belonging to the institution in all 
the branches of a common English education. 

" Be itJuTther tnacted. That for the improvement 
of the youth of (his institution, carpenters, rope- 
makera, blacksmiths, and such other mechanics as the 
improving state of the colony may demand, shall be 
employed in and about the establishment, for the 
purpose of instructing the youth in their several 
branches. 

" Be it further enacted, That in each of the coun- 
ties of this commonwealth, there shall be one or more 
asylums established on the plan suggested, and to 
which paupers, whether natives or colonists, shall be 
admitted, where they shall be fed, clothed, educated. 
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and instructed in ^riculture, or in some useful 
branch of mechanic art, if they are of a proper age. 

" Be it enacted hy the Qovemor and Council of Ike 
Comtnonieeaitk of lAberia, in Legislature atsembled. 
That there ehall be established ia each settlement 
and township that is, or hereafter may be, formed in 
this commonwealth, one common Bchool, the same to 
be under the supervision or control of a School Com- 
millee, to be created for that purpose by the Goyer- 
nor and Council." 

" How large was Liberia at this time ?" you may 
vant to ask. It contained nine towns, and owned 
five hundred thousand acres of rich land, where the 
finest vegetables and the most delicious fruits could 
be cultivated to any extent. It had four printing 
presses, and two newspapers — the Liberia Herald, 
already mentioned, and the African Liuninary, a re- 
ligious paper. What is the best token of good in 
the world, it numbered twenty-one churches, thirty 
ministors, ten day schools, and many Sabbath schools. 
Few new settlements could compare with it, in its 
supply of the means of Christian improvement. In 
this respect, it looks like the Puritan colonies of 
New England. The monthly concert for prayer, so 
dear to the hearts of American Christiaae, was early 
established at Liberia, in which the Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Uethodiete united. A deep interest in 
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missions nss genendly felt, and eurroanded as the^ 
were by heathen in eveiy jungle, their hearts oitea. 
gushed out in most powerful appeals to ChristiaiiB in 
America. 

Behold Mt. Seja on one of hie missionary tours. 
He ia at King Dooogy's town ; men, women, and chil- 
dren are squatting around him, beneath the spread- 
ing thatfh of a rude cabin ; an old wooden mortar, 
turned upside down, is his pulpit, lai^ enough for a 
l^ht and a book. He has lifted up hia heart to God 
in prayer, and now, through an interpreter, he at- 
tempts to teach the naked savages the way of eternal 
life. So interested did the interpreter become, that 
he suddenly stopped ; " Me no tell fast enough — 
come here, you boy, who 'peak English — come help ! 
dat no word be lost — no single good word." With 
one on each side of him, explaining his words to the 
listening audience, he again went on. Again the 
interpreter stopped , and turning around, asked 
hastily, " Suppose poor African man do good &ah, 
no do bod — but he never hear "bout God, "bout God's 
love, Tx>ut new heart — so he dead — he go up lop ? 
will God take him ?" Ah ! we cannot anawer the poor 
African's question. We fear few heathen men '' do 
good fash — no do bad;" and for auch who do, we can 
safely trust them to the tender mercies of an all-wise 
and all-compaaeionate Creator: but ther^ ia one 
thing we do know, and that is, our duty towards the 
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heathen. "Gro ja unto all the world, and preach the 
gospel" — and, to leave us ito room for doubt, it is 
added aad reiterated, "preach the gospel to ewry 
creature." The gospel they most have, and mainly 
through our instrumentality. Let us hear what 
another good minister, Mr. Brown, aays of a new 
station, just beginning to bud in the wildemeea : " I 
km on my post at Hedington. It is one of the plear 
santest situations in the world, although the town 
has bat just commenced building ; and, under God, 
I have charge of one of the most interesting little 
flocks in the world. This flock consists of fifty-nine 
natives. Oh, the power of the gospel I See the old 
man dethrone his idol, in whom he trusted till his 
head was grey ; but now he casts the dumb thing 
into the fire, looks up and prays the Eternal Ood to 
corse the smoke thereof. See the sav^e warrior lay 
his spear and sword upon the ground, and see him 
kneel and look up, and pray to God, that if he ever 
takes them up again to war, they may be immediate 
instruments of his death. Oh, sir, could you hear a 
little two-pound bell ring in this dark forest, and see 
the natives flock to the misrion-house, tike sheep to 
the shepherd in time of drought, singing, 

" Blow ye the trumpet, blow, 

The gladly sol^uD aoxmd ) " 



or, 



" Oh, for a thooaand tonguee to t 
H; great Bedeemer'8 pniee I " 
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and hoar them tiianking God in prayer for the bene- 
fits and spread of the gospel, and hear the loud 
omens ; and add to this, their r^ular attendance at 
family devotions, their sound reasonings In meetings 
of business, and constant applications to the mis- 
sionaiy, to know what God says about it ; why, sir, 
you would be tempted to lay down your fear, and 
come over to Africa at once. Oh, Christians! 
pray that God may sustain ns In this glorious 
work !" 

Does not your heart yearn over little Hedington? 
Can you not almost hear the tinkling of its little two- 
pound bell, echoing in the almost unbroken wilder- 
ness? Should you not r^oice to see those dark 
savages, no longer savageB, but goepel-freod men, 
kneeling in grateful prayer at the mission altar ? The 
little settlement of Hedington was about twenty-five 
miles north-east of Monrovia. Near the spot vrhere 
the mission-house was bnilt, the paths of the negroes, 
from the Pessah, Gias^, Queah, and Golah tribes, 
leading t« Monrovia, Millsburg, Caldwell, KeW 
Qeoi^B, intersected, so that frequent opportunities 
occurred of communicating with the surroouding 
natives. Oh ! that these little paths, so often trod 
by the treacherous savages, might become "a way of 
holiness," highways to speed the glad tidings of the 
gospel of peace I 

Shall we take a peep at Mr. Ivory Clarke, another 
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excellent migsionaiy, of the Baptist denomination ? 
Kii^ Joe Harris had long wanted a man to come 
and teach hia people " book." He offered to build 
a house for any body who would come. At last, Mr. 
Clarke made a journey to his town, where he preached 
upon the creation. Joe and his people listened very 
attentively. AStoi Mr. Clarke had finished, the king 
wanted to tell what he had always thought about it 
" God made, first time," said he, " white man, den 
white woman— den black man, den black woman. 
God den held out his hands, book in one, rice and 
palm-oil in other— choine which, you both ? White 
man choose book, black man choose rice and palm- 
oil. Book tell white man how get every thing else ; 
black man never get nothing but rice and palm-oiL 
I want you come teach book to me, my people, then 
we get more." Mr. Clariie explained to him the 
treasures of Balvation which the book unfolded to him 
and to them. The poor creatures seemed touched 
by the life and death of Jesus. " Preach more — more 
book," they cried. Several missionaries were sent 
over to Liberia by the Presbyterian Board, to " preach 
more — more book." 

But there were shadoira mingling with these 
lights of Liberian life. There are darker tints to 
this pleasant picture, to which we must now sadly 
and painfully turn our eyes. The slave-trade, as 
yon well know, was the secret of all the wars, the 
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Mdnappiiig, and the bloodshed, which prevailed 
among the native tribes, and of the di£Gcu1ties which, 
from time to time, broke out between the Liberians 
and the savages. It was the main desire of the 
government of Liberia to break up this trafBc in all 
the territory over which they claimed any jurisdiction, 
and as fiir as possible among all the neighbouring 
tribes, to turn the trade of the country into different 
channels. Towards this object, the settlers laboured 
irith firmness and courage. No sooner had Governor 
Buchanan taken the oaths of office, than bis attention 
was directed towards some suspicious movements at 
Bassa. 

What were they ? Two traders had come to the 
coast, erected a factory, offered great bai^aius to the 
natives, and made every preparation for carrying on 
the slave-trade. " It must not, and it shaU not 
be ! " exclaimed Governor Buchanan. " Fire, famine, 
blood, and chains, are the neceseaiy elements of the 
slave-trade ! What multiplied miseries is this 
devilish trafQc inflicting upon this unhappy country ! 
It must be stopped." He immediately sent an order 
to the traders to leave the coast instantly, or run 
the risk of having their property ruined, and their 
factories destroyed. 

The order was treated with great contempt. 
" Leave ! no ! Tell Governor Buchanan we shall 
stay as long ae we please, and tiude in just what 
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suits UB beat," cried Lang ; and forthirith he eet 
about to add to his storea, enlarge his barracoons, 
and to make every preparation for a pennanent tiet- 
tlement. The Governor again sent to him, threat- 
ening hoBtilities if hia orders were not obeyed. The 
' message was treated as before. The Governor 
resolved to let no time be lost in execnting his 
threats. The military of Monrovia were immediately 
assembled ; he presented the facta before them, and 
asked for forty volunteers to come forward, and sup- 
port the government. Forty men grasped their 
muakete, and with one voice declared, " We will go." 
He then sent to New Georgia for thirty-five more, 
uid the call was instantly reaponded to. These 
were put under the command of Col, Elijah Johnson, 
the old hero of Ashmun's time, and took up their 
line of march towards Little Basaa. Three eohoonera, 
filled with a supply of ammunition, put to sea, to aid 
and co-operate with the land force at the scene of 
action. The whole amounted to one htmdred men, 
under the direction of the Marshal of Liberia, Mr. 
Lewis, all animated by the same heroic determination 
to expel the slavers, or die in the attempt. 

Three days passed away, and the inhabitants of 
Monrovia were anxiously awaiting the result, when 
Governor Buchanan vras tfirown into the greatest 
alarm by beholdii^ the return of his little fleet, after 
Btmggling against a strong head wind, and a heavy 
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current, in a Tain attempt to double the Cape. 
" What has become of the land force, deprived of 
the assistance of the schooners ?" he exclaimed, filled 
with fearfal forebodings of their &te. It was a 
moment of intense anxiety and gloom. Just then 
an English man-of-war arrived in the harbour, with - 
a fine, enug, bst-sailing slaver, which had been re- 
cently captured, and which, on learning the critical 
state of things, the commander put into Governor 
Buchanan's possession. In mi incredibly short time, 
her captain and crew were landed, and the Governor 
was on board with men, arms, ammunition, and 
provisions. By daylight on Friday morning, a little 
more than tbirty-six hours after her departure, the 
slave-schooner Euphrates anchored off little Bassa. 
At that early hour, nothing could be distinctly seen 
on shore, and a canoe was instantly despatched to 
learn the state of afioirs around the barracoons. As 
the day opened, a scene of fearful interest burst 
upon the eyes and ears of the Governor and his 
crew. About one hundred and fifty yards from the 
beach, in a little clearing amid the forest, rose the 
barracoons, and a few native huts, from the walls of 
which now gleamed, in hot and quick succession, the 
fire and steel of musketry ; the woods muttered a 
thrilling and angry answer ; the roar and blaze of 
guns burst forth upon the barracoon, on every side. 
Stem and fearful was the contest Who were the 
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besieged f Who the beaiegera ? Were there friends 
or foea in the forest ? Were there friends or foes 
behind the palisades ? None could tell ; none could 
even guess. Breathless and anxious stood the men 
on deck, watchlugtbe varjing struggle. The return 
of the canoe was waited for with the utmost so.lici- 
tude. " Dem live for fight dere now ! 'Merica men 
bad barracoon ; countrymen in woods all round ! 
Fishmen stay back. 'Pose you go shore ; you catch 
plenty balls," shouted the Krooman, as soon aa be 
was in hailii^ distance. " "Merica men in the barra- 
coona! " 

The little force of the Liberians then was sur- 
rounded, and hotly, closely besieged by a aarage and 
angry enemy, of tenfold numbers, thirsting for their 
blood. Their ammunition must soon he exhausted, 
and they must fight for every inch of life. A new 
difQculty and danger sprang up. The Oovenior was 
on board a well known slaver ; the settlers, mistaking 
them for Spaniards, coming up to reinforce the 
enemy, might fire upon them, or seeing no way of 
safety but in retreat, abandon their barracoona, and 
attempt to cut their way into the forest. 

What was t« be done ? We must oommunioate 
with the barracoons. We must convey information 
to our friends with all possible dispatch. "Who 
will go on this perilous enterprise ?" asked the 
Goremor, looking around upon bis men. 
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" I will go, sir," cried a young American sailor, 
eteppii^ forlii from the crew, with fire in bis eye, and 
an unflinching courage stamped upon every feature 
in his&ce. 

" It may cost your life," said the Governor, fixing 
his keen eye upon the man. 

" Never mind, I will gol" was the bold reply. 
With a hastily penned note to Colonel Johnson hid 
in his bosom, he put off upon his dangerous errand. 

The brave Liberians in the barracoon were all this 
while anxious watchers of the schooner. When her 
masts and spars became first visible in the morning 
light, they hailed her as the promised dd. "Aid! 
aid!" they shouted, one to another, joyfully and 
gratefully. "Thank Qod, aid is near!" How must 
their hopes have been dashed on discovering her to 
be the slaver Euphrates ! Already weary, and worn, 
witli on increasing foe and failing ammunition, how 
desponding their spirits, how appalling their pros- 
pects ! The second canoe pushed from the vessel's 
side. It was seen by Johnson. " There goes the 
slaver to concert measures with the natives, for a 
combined attack ! If he reaches them, we are lost ! 
He must be cut off!" and at the head of a handful 
of men, Johnson rushed out to attack him, as the 
surf threw the canoe upon the beach. The brave 
sailor found himself beset with foes on .every side. 
No sooner had he landed, than a par^ of the natives. 
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concealed in the bushes, seized the poor fellow, and 
discoTering him to bo " 'Merica man," were about to 
despatch him with their knives, when Johnson's party, 
who saw in the movement something auspicions to 
themselves, made a furious onset. The savage who 
held his knife at the sailor's throat was instantly 
shot down. 

Meanwhile the governor and bis men were already 
under way. A party of savi^es stood ready to cut 
them off as they leaped upon the shore. Before it 
could be done, a sudden and heavy fire from the boat 
reached their ranks, and scattered them into the 
forests. What a joyful welcome did the governor 
receive as he crossed the threshold of the barracoon ! 
For an instant the rattling shower of balls was for- 
gotten, while the men threw up their caps, shouting 
" Hurra, hurra, for Governor Buchanan !" Prompt 
measures were immediately resorted to. Some 
housea without the palisades, which had afforded 
shelter to the savages, were quickly destroyed. A 
sally was made into the nearest thicket, where a 
laige body of the natives had intrenched themselves. 
They were speedily routed, and a party of aae-men 
soon levelled it to the ground. The property saved 
by the marshal began to be shipped, and the whole 
day was passed in industriously working, and as 
manfully fighting. It was a day of toil, vigilant, 
severe, unresting toil. The next day, it being re- 
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ported that LaDg had determiaed to reinforce him- 
self with other native princes, and continue the 
combat, the schooner iraa despatched to Monrovia, for 
more volunteers, two tield-pieces, fourteen thousand 
ball cartridges, and other articles necessary to their 
position. On her return, the GoTemor sent a mes- 
sage to the native ^nge, demanding an instant sur- 
render of the slaveft in their possession, and desiring 
of them to make a treaty of peace within twentj-four 
hours. The messenger came back in the evening, 
bringing word that the kings would appear the next 
day on the beach. The nest morning, a white flag 
was borne towards the barracoon. Bah Gay was said 
to be upOB the beach, fearful of approaching nearer. 
Governor Buchanan, with an escort of 73 men, then 
marched up to meet him. It was some time before 
Bah Gay consented to issue from the bushes, and 
when he did, he diook with fear, though enclosed 
by a body-guard of 300 warriors. Before saying a 
word, he gave up the slaves in his possession, and 
piteously bewailed his folly in making war on the 
'Mericass. The terms of peace were readily agreed 
to, written and signed on a drum-head, the principal 
articles of which were, that be. Bah Gay, would 
never deal in slaves again, or enter in any -way into 
the slave-trade. The next morning, their encamp- 
ment was broken up, and both land and sea forces 
returned to Monrovia with the loss of one Krooman. 
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Sis or eight of the Liberians were wounded, some 
severely but not seriously, among whom was Colonel 
Johiison. The loss of the enemy was declared to be 
10 killed, but it was thought greatly to exceed that 
number. The spot is now called Fort Victory. 

Few things grieved Governor Buchanan more, or 
filled him viith deeper shame, than to see bis own 
countrymen engaged in the slave-trade. He was 
anxious to have clear and distinct instructions upon 
the kind and amount of testimony required to con- 
demn a slaver in an American court. " I cannot 
bear," said he, " to see these pirates escape when 
brought in my power ; but it perplexes me often be- 
yond measure to know how to act. 

Her Britannic Majesty's brig Saracen brought into 
the harbour of Monrovia an American slave schooner, 
Campbell, captured just after having anchored at 
Gallinaa, one of the most extensive slave-markets on 
the coast The governor went on board, and over- 
hauled her cargo, was fully satisfied in his own mind 
that it was intended for the slave-trade, but the 
evidence, he feared, was not sufficiently strong to 
condemn her at couit. The captain swore she was 
no slaver; and begged permission to remain and 
make some necessary repairs, without which it was 
not safe to re-cross the Atlantic Permission was 
granted. On learning that an American cruiser wag 
daily expected, he seemed exceedingly uneasy, and 
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at last determined to sell both cai^ and veasel. No 
aooner was the sale advertised, thau one of the mates 
came forward, and under oath, declared that both 
Teasel and cargo were owned by Don Pedro Blanco, 
one of the principal slave-traders at Oallmas, that 
she was a regular slaver, and came on the coast solely , 
for that purpose. The sailors confirmed hia tosti' 
mony. Governor Buchanan immediately ordered 
a writ to be served ; the property was seized, while 
the captain disappeared in the night, and made his 
way back ^ain to hia employer. 

Have yon heard of the sturdy braveiy of those 
British seamen, who shipped on board a vessel en- 
gaged in the African trade, and on arriving at 
Gallinas, learned for the first time, that they were 
to take a cargo of slaves 1 Disgusted nilh & traffic 
condemned by every Christian nation, and^indignant 
at being deceived into it, they resolved to bear no 
part or lot lu the matter. One day, while the captain 
was absent on shore, the crew weighed anchor and 
put to sea. They carried her to Sierra Leone, and 
gave her up to the authorities of that colony. 

Frequent mention has been made of King Boat- 
swain, a powerful chief, and one of the greatest 
slave-dealers in the region. He was a most extra- 
ordinary African. When young, he visited England, 
and served for a tirae in a British man-of-war. 
Afterwards returning to his own country, he plunged 
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into the interior, 60 miles from Cape Mesarado, and 
set up his standard. Of giant stature and uncon- 
querable enei^, he soon drew about him all the 
high bloods of the country. War was his business ; 
his generals became the most noted warriors of the 
^e ; few tribes could long withstand their artifices 
or attacks. But King Boatswain, with an almost 
instinctive reverence for civilization, had always been 
a &ithful friend to the Liberians. In liict, he was 
their most powerful ally, whose protection had been 
of service to them, more than once in overawing the 
turbulent spirits of some of their nearer neighbours. 

His death proved the occasion of serious troubles. 
Gatumba, a bold and bloody chief, succeeded to the 
kingdom, while Goterah, a noted warrior, became 
commander of his forces. 

The tribes around soon felt the weight of their 
power ; they waged war in every direction, for the 
purpose of making captives, to supply the demands 
of the elave.trade ; and at length they had entered 
the Dey country, a region bordering on Liberia. 
Thousands of unhappy Deye were butchered, or 
carried away and sold into hopeless slavery, when a 
poor, miserable remnant of the tribe, about SO in 
number, came to the people of Millsbui^, beting 
the protection of the Liberian government, and per- 
mission to settle quietly down among the colonists. 
They were kindly received. The people set about 
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to instnict them in the arts of civilized life, and for 
the first time in their lives, they began to enjoy 
peaceable and pleasant homes. The poor Deyswere 
as happy as could be. No fear of captivity haunted 
them, nor did the chtuns of slavery clank in their 
ears, for they now considered themselves beyond th# 
power of their blood-thirBty pursuers. Alas ! they 
knew not how relentless are the demands of the 
slave-trade. Suddenly, on the night of the IBth of 
November, 1840, a savage yell awoke the quiet 
sleepers at MUlsburg; Gatumba was on their track; 
The people of Millsbui^ rushed to the rescue of the 
Deys, but not before the savage chief had killed four, 
captured twelve, and dreadfully wounded the re- 
itiainder. The poor sufferers were taken to the hos- 
pitable homes of the colonists, nursed with the 
tenderest care, and finally recovered from their 
wounds. An express was instantly sent to Governor 
Buchanan with news of the outrage. Gatumba was 
found to be hanging on the outskirts of Liberia, and 
no one could predict where his daring spirit would 
next direct hostilities. The Governor sent arms and 
ammunition to Millsburg with orders f« keep the 
strictest watch by night and by day. He also de- 
spatched messengers to the chief, demanding a release 
of the captives and reparation for the wrong to the 
Colony, Gatumba sent back word that he had awar 
to fight, and he would not for an instant suffer the 
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Americana to interfere with him. He declared that 
he had a right to every runaway slave, and that 
there were runaway slaves at Hedington which 
belonged to him. Arms and ammunition were im- 
mediately sent to Hedington, with orders to keep a 
sharp look-out, at any appearance of hostilities- 
Meanwhile a council of war was holden, in which, as 
the Liberians always preferred peace to war, they 
resolved to seek a peaceable adjustment of diffi- 
culties, before taking more decided measures. Two 
young men, Peale and Wilson, a son of Mr. Beverly 
R. Wilson, undertook a mission to the chief. With 
the flag of peace in their hands, they fearlessly left 
their friends and plunged into the forest. On ap- 
proaching the enemy's camp, alone, unarmed, and 
undefended, the cowardly natives fell upon the two 
trusting deputies, and murdered them without mercy. 
An act, at once so atrocious and so unprovoked, sent 
a thrill of horror through the Colony. The Liberians 
felt that they had to grapple with an unscrupulous 
and deadly foe. Their spies were cut off in every 
direction, and it was difficult, if not almost impossi- 
ble, to learn the movements of the savages. 

Time passed away in a stat« of great suspense and 
anxiety, until the 16th of March, when a fearful 
onset was made upon little unoffending Hedington, 
by between three and four hundred warriors, Con- 
doos, Veys, Manboes, headed by four chiefs, of 
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whom Goterah was the principal. So Bure were they 
of victoi;, that Ooterak had brought a pot for the 
purpose of cooking Mr. Brown, the miBsionary, for 
hia breakfast. The mission-bouse was on one side 
of the settlement, behind a large field of cassadas. 
At this time there were two carpenters from Cald- 
vell, living at the mission-house, Zion Harris and 
Demery, who had come for the purpore of building 
a church and school-house for the mission. At da^- 
l^bt, a report of guns y/aa heard, and immediately a 
Toice shouting " War ! war! war, is come!" while a 
horde of savages came rushing 'through tbe cassada 
field, sending the most hornd yells. Harris and 
Demeiy, seizing their muskets and cartridges, rushed 
out and took their stand behind the picket fence, 
wbtcb surrounded the house, as the enemy, like 
furious tigers, pressed madly forward. Their course 
was suddenly checked by a deadly discharge Irom 
Harris and Demery, which stretched several leading 
warriors on the ground. Before recovering from 
their surprise, Brown opened a heavy discliai^e upon 
them from the upper window. 

It was now just light enough to behold the work 
of death. Tbe two below were soon out of ammuni- 
tion. They ran to the house for more, and quickly 
returned to ^e stockade. A brisk fire was kept 
incessantly up for some time, when some of the 
savages, led on by Goterah, tore off the palings of 
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the fence, and leaping over the lailii^p, made towards 
the house. The little party within were almost ex- 
hausted. Harris stood in the door at the moment, 
mben a poor Christian native came in, otying out, 
" Look, daddy, I shot," and crawled away, leavii^ 
Ms gun, loaded with a heavy chaise of slugs and 
balls. Ooterah came on, brandishing his war-knife, 
and calling on his men to follow. " On ! on I the 
town is oursr The danger was imminent. All 
seemed lost, when Harris, reaching behind him for 
an axe, resolved to sell his life aa dearly as possible, 
seized the gun, which the wounded native had left 
behind 4um. He clutched it like a dying man, took 
aim, and poured its contents into Goterah's body. 
The chief instantly fell, a mangled and hideous 
corpse. Several of his men ran up to catch the body 
of their prostrato leader, shrieking out, " War is 
done! The head man is dead I" Others, growling 
with rage, rushed in to fill up the gap. Demery and 
Brovm were no where in eight. Harris, fearing for 
the &to of his companions, still kept at his post, 
while the slugs and shot rattled around the building 
in all directions. Every thing looked desperate, and 
as a last hope, he levelled his gun at a second chief, 
who fell to rise no more. The assailants now faltered 
and fell back. Harris blew a large bugle, which 
greatly fr^toned the savages. Supposing it to pro- 
ceed from an approaching reinforcement, they made 
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a rapid retreat, canying off their dead into the neigh- 
bouring forest. 

Some of the nativea, gathering around Harris, 
begau to hck his feet, exclaiming, " You got gree- 
gree — ^you got gree-gree— give me some." " I have 
none hut what Almighty God gives me," answered 
he. Gree-grees are charms worn by the natives, to 
protect them from danger. Harris's remarkable 
preserratioQ, in the midst of perils so great, led 
them to suppose that he possessed one of more than 
common power and value. Ah, no ! the well-being, 
nay, the very existence of this interesting village, just 
converted from heathenism to Christianity, 'seemed 
for the time, to hang on his own bold arm ; defence- 
less homes were about him, his own life was at stake, 
either the band of savage cannibals must be driven 
back, or they must all fall victims to their rage. The 
God who led the armies of Israel, and who gave 
Gideon the victory, gave victory to this poor carpen- 
ter of Liberia in that fearful struggle. The death of 
Goterah gave great joy to the natives far and near. 
Some came from long distances to see the man who 
had slain the tyrant, exclaiming, " 'Merica man's Ood 
is Ood for true." 

As soon as the news reached Monrovia, Colonel 
Johnson was sent down with orders to fortify the 
town. It was reported that Gatumba vras determined 
to revenge Goterah's death at Hedington, by an 
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attack on Milbbui^. The coloniata were in great 
alarm. It was feared that a general conspiracy might 
unite the interior tribes against Liberia, and attempts 
be made to blot it from the coast. At this moment 
of uncertsintj and fear, Governor Buchanan deter- 
mined to carry war into the yeij heart of the enemy's 
country, and strike a blow that would settle the mat- 
ter at once and for ever. General Boberts was 
ordered to prepare for a sudden march to Gatumba's 
strong-hold, twenty miles from Millsbui^, with 300 
men, one piece of artillery, and 60 Kroomen to carry 
the baggage. On Friday morning, they took up the 
line of their dangerous march from Millsburg. It 
yms an hour of deep and thrilling interest, as the 
little l>and Eled away beyond the pale of civilization 
and protection, into a pathless forest, beset by foes, 
to meet an enemy of more than common ferocity, 
maddened by a late defeat. There were sorrowfal 
partings between husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, friend and Mend. The natives niefuUy shook 
their heads, saying, " no come back from de long 
bush," "no come back from there." But brave 
hearts bade them God-speed, and Christian hearts 
pled their cause in deep and fervent prayer before 
the Sovereign Disposer of events. 

Fearlessly they went forth, not only to be a shield 
to their own countrymen, but to maintain then right 
to furnish a shelter and a home to the defenceless 
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natives, who fled to them for protection from elaveiy 
and death, liable to be inflicted upon them, at any 
moment, by their own ruthless chiefs : a cause Tcorthy 
a noble defence ! God be with them ! 

It was a ptunful, as well as perilous march. After 
drafting their cannon over streams and through 
swamps, the labour of which was found to be rapidly 
wearing down the men, it was concluded to draw it 
aside and leave it, concealed in the underbrush. The 
little company proceeded on, in spite of a drenching 
rain, until two o'clock, when they reached an old, 
deserted town of Gatomba's, where they encamped 
for the night By daylight the nest morning they 
were on their way. The path was often so narrow 
that Uiey were obliged to march in single file. At 
other places, the rains had so swollen the streams and 
swamps, that the mud was often knee-deep, while 
the water arose to their arm-pits. As yet, the enemy 
had scarcely disturbed them. On ascending a hill, 
from a deep, wet, muddy ravine, almost exhausted 
with &tigue, a sudden attack was made from the sur- 
rounding forest, which brought the brave Captain 
Snetter, of the Bifle Corps, to the ground, mortally 
wounded. His men rushed forward and drove away 
the savages, without disturbing the line of march. 
As t^ere was no longer any hope of concealing their 
approach, the music, which had hitherto been silent, 
now broke in enlivening strains upon the ear, inspir* 
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lug the flagging spirits of the men, and urging them 
onward with a rapid and animating step. The next 
six miles was one of painful exposure. All along thej 
were subject to the fire of an enemy, concealed in 
every jungle, and behind every tree. Though ex- 
tremely disheartened, no murmur escaped their lips ; 
no man recoiled from his post of duty. It was for- 
ward or death ! Delay was certain destruction. At 
last, a tremendous roar of musketry announced their 
near approach to the fortress. The salute was rough 
and ready. A heavy fire vas opened upon them with 
muskets and swivels from every port-hole in the wall. 
It was a fearful crisis. General Roberts quickly 
arranged his men for a desperate attack. So skilful 
were his manceuvres, so determined his assault, that 
on the first onset, before a hope of victory had ani- 
mated their hearts, the enemy became panic-struck, 
and hasdly fled to the woods. General Roberts in- 
stantly forced his way into the town, planted their 
standard on the walls, and a proclamation vraa issued, 
declaring the battle fought and won. The sudden- 
ness of the event was astonishing even to themselves. 
They could scarcely believe the lion had been bearded 
in his den. The town vras found in a fine state of 
defence, and pota of caasadas were boiling over the 
fire for supper, which proved very acceptable to the 
tired and hungry Liberians. Among the spoils were 
found the bones of Gol^rah's brother, covered with 
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leopard akins, nfaich was considered a most powerful 
gree-gree, and which, while they posBessed, they sup- 
posed no harm could befall them ; but it failed them 
before Liberiau heroism. With their wants well 
supplied, General Roberts remained in quiet posses- 
sion of the town over the Sabbath. On Monday, they 
marched out, set it on fire, and took their homewai'd 
route. The natives were astonished to see them 
return, as it was veiy generally supposed they could 
never penetrate into the " long bush," The valour 
of the settlers won the admiration and respect of the 
whole region round about. Thenceforth Governor 
Buchanan, who accompanied the expedition, vras 
known as Governor Big Gannon. Thus the expedi- 
tion euded, with the loss of only two men, the release 
of the captives, the defeat of Gatumba, and a growing 
confidence in the strength and power of their govern- 
ment. This proved the last battle with the natives, 
in fulfilment of the governor's hopes, when he de- 
clared, " We must strike a blow that will settle the 
matter at once and for ever." 

Six or seven kings, who had stood ready to joip 
the strongest party, now hastened to Monrovia, with 
presents and protestations of friendship ; while from 
the interior tribes, messengers were despatched to 
beg an alliance with Liberia. One article in every 
treaty, always insisted upon by the Governor, was — 
never in any way to be engaged in the tlave-trade; 
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ao keenly alive was he to the horrors and outrages 
of this unuaturol traffic. Every man seemed glad 
to be freed from the attacks of the dreadful Gratumbe, 
who, driven from his town, and shunned by the 
neighbouring kings, was forctid to skulk in the woods, 
without a but for shelter, and nothing but wild yams ■ 
for food. Henceforth he became an outcast and 
vagabond, in regions once ruled by the terror of his 
name. The feeling began extensively to prevail, that 
in Liberia, and in Liberia alone, were they secure 
from the liability of being seized and sold into slavery. 
The idea cannot be more touchingly expressed than 
in the reply of a poor fellow, from the river Congo, 
on being asked if he did not wish to return to his 
own country ; " No, no," said he, " if I go hack to 
my country, they make me slave. I am here free ; 
no one dare trouble me. I got my wife — my lands 
— my children learn book — all free — I am here a 
Kkite man— me no go back." 

The aptness of the native youth to learn Is encou- 
ragingly spoken of by Mr. Wilson, the teacher at 
Whit« Plains. 

" In reference to my own afiaira, since I have 
been in Africa, up to the first of December last, I 
can truly say I have enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
pleasure ; but O, since that time, 1 have had sorrow. 
My eldest son was sent by the Governor to a hostile 
native prince with the terms of peace, and this fellow 
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would have nothing to do with the ambassadors, but 
drove them from hia town, and thej were followed 
by a merciless mob, and my eon, with Mr. Peale, a 
very worthy man, was slain on the second day of 
December last. I would give you a detail of tlie 
whole afbir, but it will be seen in the Luminary. 
Thia has caused much grief, but I hope the Lord 
will give U8 grace. Pray for us. 

" Here, at White Plains, we are doing well. We 
have been greatly blessed in our own labourB. Our 
native boys and girls make rapid improvement. 
They read and write. Many of them promise 
great usefulneBs, and to be future blessings to their 
generadon ; for many of them have already embraced 
the religion of Jesus Christ. We have a considerable 
ferm under cultivation, and we intend to connect a 
sugar plantation and a saw-mill to this institution. 
Onr workshops are doing well. We are making 
wheels, bedsteads, tables, and other articles, such as 
are useful in the colony. The native boys are re- 
markably ingenious. Indeed, sir, there is a glorious 
reformation going on in this vicinity, and as we 
believe the present wars are very near at an end, 
we look forward to a more glorious day. But I 
must say that a great deal depends upon the ad- 
vancement of the colony ; for we plainly see, as she 
grows and strengthens, in the same proportion do 
the heathen superatitjons yield to her influence, and 
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thus the way ia open for the Gospel. This we have 
BofBciently proved. Oar first object was to extend 
onr labours as Ikr as possible into the interior, even 
beyond the general influence of the colony, but we 
soon found that our labour was lost. Then we 
changed our labours to the natives under the in- 
fluence of the colony, and we find that every thing 
goes on well. My opinion is, that the only thing 
now wanting is men and means, and the barren land 
will soon become a fruitful field. Time will not 
permit me to give you all my views on this subject." 
As has already been said, one grand source of all 
these wars was to be found in the two great slave- 
marts, New Sesters and Gallinas. New Sesters is 
about 70 miles south-east, on the coast from Mon- 
rovia, in the neighbourhood of Basea Cove ; Gallinas 
is about 75 miles north-west of Monrovia. The slave- 
trade is principally in the hands of the Spanish and 
Portugnese. Traders go on the coast, and make 
some pretensions to place themselves under a negro 
kii^, whom they supply plentifully with arms and 
ammunition, in order to obtain captives either by war 
orrobbery, or by any other means, either more or less 
iniquitous. Theodore Canot, a Florentine by birth, 
and once a resident of the United States, was at the 
head of the establishment at New Sesters. Don 
Pedro Blanco, principal in an extensive firm at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, . resided at Gallinas, where be had a 
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princely manaloii, bix native wives, and numerona 
children. Their fiu^ries and borracoons (eight in 
number) were extensive and strongly defended; 
slaves were bonght with goods, amonnting to abont 
30 dollars, and sold at Cuba for 850. To give some 
idea of the immense pio&t arising from this traffic, a 
slaver took a cargo of 900 slaves at Oallinas, landed 
800 at Cuba, and cleared 300,000 dollars, free of all 
expenses. 

Sometimes 6000 captives are waiting to be ship- 
ped. These are often delayed by the vigilance of 
British and American cruisers. When the Grampus 
and Dolphin were cruising on the African coast, the 
slave-trade was exceedingly dull, and multitudes of 
the poor creatures died from the dose confinemest 
and filthiness of the barracoons. It is said if one 
vessel in three eludes the vigilance of the cruisers, 
the business is still profitable. For twenty years, 
Pedro Blanco had been engaged in the business. 
He argued in &vour of it, declaring that the condi- 
tion of the natives is greatiy improved by a removal 
to Christian countries, and that he was effecting 
more good than all the missionaries in Africa, inas- 
much as they convert comparatively few to Christian- 
ity, while he sent thousands yearly where the sound 
of the gospel could reach them, and the influence (d 
ChriBtisn institutions could mould their characters 
and affect their hearts. The vicinity of these ^ve- 
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marts was highly injurioua to the interests of the 
colony; "and no truth is more certain," Baid Go- 
vernor Buchanan, ia one of his diflpatches, " than 
tliat, sooner or lator, we must fight the slavers, or 
surrender the high principles upon which we have 
planted ourselves. As long as they remun in the 
neighbourhood, they will annoy and injure us, 
through the medium of the savages. For my part, 
I care not how aoon the collision may come. It 
would he much lesa hazardous, and infinitely more 
^jreeable, to £ght them, than to be exposed to these 
repeated conflicts in the outskirts of the colony with 
the natives." 

The Governor's wishes were in some measure ful- 
filled sooner than he expected ; for not long after. 
Captain Denman, of the British Navy, landed at 
New Sesters, with tJOO men, and attacked the barra- 
coons. Canot and his men Bed to the woods, taking 
two or three thousand slaves with them. All their 
own property, which was not inconsiderable, fell into 
the hands of the captore, and was destroyed.* Pre- 

* CHpbdn tbe Hon. Joseph Dsunuui, the British oflcer in 

ooamuuid on Qom dietnct, adopted the Byatem of keeping a 
(Wiutacit watch of the slave fitctoriea, in order to prevent the 
embarkation of daves ; and nerer loaing aight of the place, 
Bvai to chwe slave veeeels in tbe offlng, without leaving Mb 
bo»ta to prevent mischief in his alwence. The good effect of 
tbia system vras proved by the &ct that from thie place, which 
had heretofore sMpped 12,000 slaves o-year, only two slave 
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vioua to the eettlemeat of Liberia, the months of 
the rivere Mesurado, St. Panl, and St. John -were the 
greatest marts for slaves on the windward coaat 
Thousands came anoually domi those streams tot 
transportation. Now those rivers are used by the 

shipi OMried off ougoes in ISIO ; a great muuber of vessels 
were obliged to leave Uie coast without cargoes. 

Towards the end of 1840 Captain Denman discovered that 
some British sutgects, &ran Sierra Leone, were the victims of 
the dave^ealera, upon which he demanded redress &om the 
native chiefi ; and under a treaty concluded in the name of 
his QoTemment, all these great establishments were de- 
Btroyed, the slavra in the barracoonfi, near 1000 in number, 
WM-e delivered up, and the white slave-dealers expelled. 

This tremendous blow was soon followed up at NewSeateiB, 
where the same Bjstem of prevention had been carried outb; 
lient, Seagram of the Termagant, under instractions &om 
Captun Denman. Here the slave-daaler, Cacot, abandoned 
his &.cto>7 ; the slave-trade wae entirely put an end to, and 
a treaty was entered into with the chieis in the name of tfae 
Queen of Eogtand, by which the former engaged to abolish 
the traffic for ever. 

In the deatroctJon of these Btrongholda of the slave-trade, 
not ope single article was oarried off by the English force, and 
some provisions they were compelled to use at Gtallinas 
(where tbey remained on shore a week) at a time the bar was 
impassable, were scrupulqusly paid for to the slave-dealers, 
though everything else was destroyed or carried off by the 

The Grampus and Dolphin, American croiaers, were com- 
manded by most able officers,but their powers did not, by virtue 
of treaty, extend beyond vessels under their own flag — but the 
fbrmer vessel was the means by which the Wanderer, Captwn 
Demnan's ship, was on oneoccasion enabled tocaptnre a Spanish 
slave vessel ; and it was deeply to be lamented that owing to 
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husbandmen to bring their produce to Monrovia, 
Grand Bassa, and Edina, and the negro paddles bis 
light canoe in safety, protected by the stout arm, the 
free, strong heart of this Christian Colony. But he 
whose wisdom had guided its councils, and whoae 
energy had lengthened its cords, and strengthened 
its st&kcB, he who bad wrought for it what no other 
man had done since the days of Ashmun, was soon 
fa) sink, to rise no more. The sudden death of 
GoTemor Buchanan plunged Liberia into the deepest 
mourning. While on his way to some of the eastom 
settlements, be was attacked with fever, which con- 
tinued at intervals for several days. On reaching 
Baasa Cove, he partially recorered, and immediately 
gave his attention to the duties which had called 
him thither. They were too much for his already 
broken constitution, bis slrengtb gave way, and after 
a few suffering days, his eyes closed upon the scene 
of bis earthly conflicts. He was buried with military 

the abaurd state oflhe public law, bywhichidaveraaranotdealt 
with as [HTatee, although in all caaea alave veeaeU aaat now 
violate their own national lawa iu deatrojing life, and holding 
men in chainB on the high aeaa, yet the power to sireBt them ia 
■till made oontingent upon exceptional atipulationa with par- 
ticular statea. Let the United States declare her determi- 
Dation to deal with alave vessels as pirates, England would 
eobo the declaration ; and Huch a cause woulii he only worthj 
and ooDsistent with her podtion as a &ee and enlightened 
republic, with such claima to take the lead in dvilization. 
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honours at Bassa Cove, The following was the order 
of proceesioa. 

1. Military escort commanded hj Colonel W. L. 
Weaver. 

3. Militia. 

8. Sheriffe, Physicians, and Clergy, 

4. Bearers, Corpse, Pall-bearers. 
6. Heads of Departments. 

6, Citizens. 

Half'bonr guns to be fired from sunrise to sunset. 

" All that remains of our mncb loved and re- 
spected Governor," writes one from Liberia, " except 
the glory of his benevolent and devoted career, lies 
entombed in the government grounds at Basaa, be- 
neath some stately trees shading the house built by 
him soma five or six years ago. While the green 
turf fiourisfaes, and the sonth sea-breezes spread the 
perfumes of flowers, planted on the spot, sacred to 
his ashes, may hla memory abide in the heart of 
every Liberian, and bis praises diffuse a sacred love 
for his name in the bosom of every coloured man, to 
whose cause he was wholly and ardently devoted." 

Bound as he was to his mother-land, by ties that 
bind a son to a much-loved and widowed mother and 
half-orphan sisters and brothers, he thought not the 
sacrifice too great to forsake all for the love of the 
cause in which he was engaged. 
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What his Belf-devotion was to the gloriouB cause of 
fostering the work of Airica's redemption, we leam 
from a scrap found iu his journal, penned on his first 
Toys^e to this country, in Dec. 1836, " The Lord, 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, can also 
temper the rajs of a tropical snn to a nor^em oon- 
Btitution. But though he ilay me, y«t mli I trutt in 
Him. The itork is hit, in which I go, and it worthy 
of aU ioerifice." 

With nothing are we so fordblj stmok in Liberian 
history, as the spirit of self-consecration, the generous 
and exalted principles, which inspired and animated 
the leaders of this noble enterprise. Death and 
dangers, public and pecuniary interests, the endear' 
ments of friends, and the delightful privileges of a 
Christian country, are alike unheeded, alike cheer- 
ftdly sacrificed, to the supplicatii^ cry of injured 
Africa, and the hope of enlightening her " habita- 
tioos of cruelty" with the light of civil freedom and 
Christian institutiona. 

The following extract firom a sermon delivered by 
Eider Teage, upon the death of his Excellency, nuy 
not be amiss, illustrating as it does a strong point in 
Ooveraor Bucbansn's character, and furnishing an in- 
teresting specimen of Negro eloquence. " Not un£re- 
qnently to be met with in the history of nations, is 
the &ot of some individual's name, from a concur- 
rence of circumstances, carrying terror wherever it 
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is heard, among his or bis country's foes. The bril- 
liant and continuous chain of success which cruvmed 
the campai^B of Napoleon is to be accounted for as 
much from this iact, as from his universally admitted 
skill in their science and courage on the field of 
combat. Victory was supposed to hover over their 
march, and in the field to perch upon their sword. 
Thus their enemies, palsied with terror, were pre- 
pared at the first onset to yield an easy victory, or 
seek safety in an ignominious Sight, or unconditional 
surrender. From similar coincidences, united with 
the strict integrity and good faith which marked all 
Got. Buchanan's intercourse with the natives — read- 
ily conceding to them all their rights, and in&ezibly 
demanding his — the like impressions pervaded their 
minds. The bare encounter with him in the hall of 
palaver, or in the field of fight, was regarded by them 
as an earnest of defeat. Never was a man more 
feared and respected by the natives, than Governor 
Buchanan ; nor is there a man in all the colonies, 
the infiuence of whose presence can so effectually 
check or hold in abeyance their blustering passions, 
as did the presence of our lamented Governor. 
Frank and open, he was a stranger to duplicity. 
He possessed largely that charity which tbinketh no 
evil, and acknowledgeth readily whatever was com- 
mendable in the character of his enemies. He pre- 
sented a harmonious union of dignity and gentleness. 
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To Bum up his character, he vcae a Chrigtiaa and a 
gentleman." 

At his death, the official duties of hie station de- 
volved upon the Lieu tenan^ Governor, Gen. Joseph 
J. RobertB, until the appointment of a SQCcessor by 
the Colonization Society in America. 

The following note, calling him to these new re- 
Bponsibilities, is not devoid of interest: — 

" Agency House, Bassa Cove, 
Sept. 3, 1841. 

" To General Roberta, Monrovia. 

" Sib, — The afflictive and mournful dispensation by 
which we have been bereaved of our late chief me^is- 
trate, places you in auch a position to us and the 
Commonwealth of Liberia, as to compel us to throw 
all our weight of pubhc cares upon you. 

"Aa under the guidance and teaching of your 
illustrious predecessor, we have had inculcated upon 
us lessons of political economy and principles of 
republican liberty, permit us to hope that, beii^ 
favoured with the blessing of Heaven, you will be 
governed by the same imperishable principles, and to 
a similar end. How deeply we condole with you, 
in the almost irreparable loss we have sustained, 
need not here be stated ; but be assured of our co- 
operation in every emergency, of our prayers for the 
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succeas of all our imdertakingB, and that our public 
affliction laaj be sanctified to the pubUc good. 
" Wm. L. Weavke. 

Natbaniki. Habkis. 

JoHK Day. 

Louis Shkbidah." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

tiOVEBMOR BOBEETS. 

" Dim throngfa tlie night of these tempeetnouijetn, 

A Sabbath dawn o'er Afrita ^pean. 

nien dull her neck from Enrope'a yoke be freed. 

And hetding arts to hideous aiam aneceed : 

At home the bonds of pewM her tribee shall bind. 

Commerce abroad eqMuw them with mankind. 

While pare Reli^^on's band shall biuld and bless 

The ohurch cf Qod amidst the wildemeu." — MoRTO'WBT. 

At tiie death of Governor Bnchanan, Lieutenant- 
OoverooT Roberts was appointed to succeed bim. 
Joseph J. Roberta, a coloured youth from Virginia, 
came to the colony many yeaiB before, and hod grown 
Dp under her institutions. By a diligent application 
to busjneea, he bad become a wealthy merchant, and 
had filled with ability numerous offices under the 
colonial government. In acknowledging the honour 
conferred upon him, he said, " There are few men 
who have the requiBites which characterised Goremor 
Buchanan. I am sure I hare not, neither should you 
expect so much &om me ; but thus tax I pledge my- 
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self, that as long as I am intrusted with the afiairs of 
this commonwealth, I mU da my be»t." 

Peace being again re-eBtabliehed among the tribes, 
a renewed desire was manifested on the part of the 
natives to receive Christian instruction. Great num- 
bere of native children were sent to Liberia to attend 
school, even from places as remote as Bo Foro. " I 
sen you my piccaninnie, I want you for keep him, 
lam him white man fash, s'pose he no larn, fiog him." 
Mr. El^ah Johnson, in extending his nuBsionary 
touis, found the people everywhere begging, " When 
you go, bring that God-palaver to my town." In 
some cases, the head men did not reciprocate the 
wishra of their people, lest God's palaver might en- 
tirely destroy the influence of the Devil's Bush, 
which they considered necessary in order to keep 
their wives in proper subjection. The women, with 
the quick perceptions of their sex, beheld all the ad- 
vantages which God's palaver had in store for them, 
and only pled for it more earnestly. A new Metho- 
dist mission was established not far from Hedington, 
called Robertsville. 

Difficulties began to arise in relation to the rights 
of British' traders on the coast owned by the colony, 
A lai^ part of the African trade was in the hands of 
the English. During the legal existence of the slave- 
trade, English merchants, being actively eng^ed in 
it, gained access to a vast line of coast, at various 
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pointe of K^h fortificationa were eTeoted for its 
prot«ction. When it was abolished, all the meana 
and &cilitieB for prosecniting a lawful trade were 
already in their posaesaion. In addition to this, 
English armed ships frequently visited the leading 
stations, aided in making treaties of commerce with 
the native chiefs, and by their presence securing their 
fulfilment. Thus the English influence was strong 
on the African coast ; nor did the English traders 
aeem disposed to reliuqui shany of their advantagea, 
even over the land which had passed under the con- 
trol of Liberia. In violation of her express laws, a 
British trader attempted to land and traffic with the 
natives of Basaa Cove. On a remonstraace being 
sent to him, he declared, at one time, that it had 
been always done from time immemorial; on another, 
that the right of trading had been purchased by a 
British subject. As the evidence of such & purchase 
could not be produced, and a refusal to pay the colo- 
nial duties was still persisted in, the collector of 
Basaa Core seized goods to an amount aufficient to in- - 
denmify the port This, it was feared, might be the 
beginning of aggreasions, highly injurious to the com- 
mercial interests of the colony. On a representation 
being made of the subject to Mr. Webster, the Socre- 
taiy of State, he suggested to Mr. Everett, the 
American Minister to England, that an inquiry be 
instituted relative to the facts, and that measures be 
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adopted for die prevention of any infraction of the 
rights of the colonbts, or anj improper interference 
on the part of her Majesty's subjects on die coast of 
Africa, with the interests of the colonial settlements 
at Liberia. Captain Denman, of herU^esty'seloop 
Wanderer, in his despatches, also presented the suh- 
ject before his government. 

Zion Harris, the hero of Hedington, visited the 
United States at Uiis time, in fulfilment of a promise 
made to his dying parent, Rev. Mr. Erskine, to assist 
his Temaining children and grand-children in remov- 
ing to Liberia. Thirteen of his deecendants prepared 
to emigrate, in company -mth many others, among 
whom was the venerable George Wight, a coloured 
clergyman of Alabama, who, with his wife, had been 
freed by their owner, several years before, on account 
of their long-tried and faithfnl services. He paid 
down seven thousand three hundred and fif^ dollars, 
for five of his children, while several others were 
compelled to be left behind, nntil the means conld be 
acquired for their release. Seventy-nine of this com- 
pany were from tlie estate of Mr. John M'Donough, of 
New Orleans, who, by a long coarse of faitMul train- 
ing, had prepared his slaves for a wise uae of their 
liberty. From distant pointa others arrived to join 
the expedition, some on foot, some alone, some having 
parted with their all to purchase the means of going. 
The whole number, £34, embarked at New Orleans 
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in the Maripoaa, under the core of Mr. Harris and 
Di, Jamea Brown, another Liberian of great worth 
and respectability. Directions were transmitted to 
O-orenior Boberts to buy land at Blue fiarre, apposite 
Oreeaville, in tha Sinou country, to be called Loui- 
siana ill Liberia. Owing ta some difficvdties, then 
sprinf^iiig up among the head men of that region, the 
negotiation was deferred, and the emigrants were 
located on a fine tract of land on the St Paul's, four 
miles below Millsbuig. Attended by the colonial 
[tyaidan, Dr. Day, and a coloured physician, they 
passed through the acclimating sickness with little 
suffering and few deaths. 

At the session of the Liberian council in 1848, 
a large number of chie& and head men, haTii^ been 
assemUed at King Bromley's town on the St. Paul's 
for the settlement of differences and the adoption of 
laws for their future welfare, sent a deputation, 
begging the Governor and his associates to come and 
assist them in their deliberations. At the same time, 
a despatch was received from the vrar chief of the 
0«lahs, Ballasada, asking permission of the Governor 
to wage war against Gogomina, king of Bo Poro, for 
capturing six boys belonging to his tribe. A few 
years before, both of these chiefs had entered into 
treaties with the Colony, to give up the slave-trade, 
and refer their quarrels to the Liberian anthorities. 
Orders were immediately sent to the Gohih king, 
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requiring him Ui refrain from aoj warlike manifes* 
tationB until some effort had been made to settle the 
matter on easier and quieter terms ; at the same time 
messengers were sent to Bo Poro, to make inquiry 
into the wrongs complained of, and to demand a 
speedy reparation, for the ii^ustice done. The result 
was that Gogomina lost no time in restoring the cap- 
tive bojs to their friends, and thus was the countrjr 
saved from a war, whose devastations nobody conld 



After the session of the Council, the Oovemor, 
accompanied by Gloster Moore, Beverly R. Wilson, 
and others, made a visit to several tribes, far in the 
interior. On reaching the residence of Yando, head 
king of the Oolahs, his m^esty, having been in- 
formed of their approach, received them on a bo& of 
raised earth, with the utmost cordiality. Shaking 
Governor Boberta heartily by the hand, he exclaimed : 
" I heard your news long time, but now I see you, 
and I glad you take the trouble to come and see my 
town. My people, this country be your country. 
All this people be your people. Country no fit 
'Merica man, so you be king for all countrymen. 
Me he king no more. You he first king, cause you 
pass alt king for country side." The Governor in- 
formed him on what conditions the Liberians Were 
vnlliug to enter into alliance with them, which were) 
to abandon the slave-trade, to give up the trial b; 
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sassy-nood, U refer all their disputes to the Colonial 
autlioritieB, and to engage in no wars without their 
sanction. The next day, at a general assembly of 
kings and head men, the subject was debated at great 
length, and in the aftemoon an answer was giren. 
" We have all agreed, and are willing to sign a treaty 
embracing these aubjecta." A trea^ was then made, 
signed and witnessed, a copy of which may not be 
unintoresting to many of our readers. 

" Treaty of amity and alliance, entered into SSnd 
of February, 1849, between Joseph J. Roberts, 
GoTemor of the Commonwealth of Liberia, and 
Yando, Head King of the Golah country, with others, 
kings and head men of the same country. 

" Whereas it is of great importance to the welfare 
and interest of the citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Liberia and the natives of the country represented 
by their kings and head men in this treaty, that there 
should he a mutual good understanding, aod that the 
relations between them be friendly, tending thereby 
to establish peace among the several communities of 
the Golahs, and between them and the surrounding 
tribes :— 

" It is therefore agreed, this 22nd day of February, 
1S43, by and betweenthe parties above named, that 
all matters of dispute between Liberians and Golahs 
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shall be referred to the Governor of the ComtnoD- 
nealth, for H4ja3tment ; and all maOers betveen the 
nstireB that cannot be settled amicably I17 the king 
and bis head men shall be also referred to the 
Governor, and all disputfls arising between the Golab 
kings and other tribes, that cannot be peaceably set- 
tled by them shall be referred to the GoTemor* who 
shall summon the parties before him, to settle the mat- 
ters in difference; and should the adverse party not 
appear, or admit the arbitration of the Governor, then 
the Governor shall give aid to the party so referrii^ 
to him. And it is understood, that the paths shall 
be open for trade and travel both ways: that the 
natives in the interior shall not b«F let or hindered 
from carrying their trade through the Golah country, 
to the Colony, and oitizens of the Colony shall not be 
molested in their peaceable joumeyings throngh the 
same country. 

" The party second to this instrument agree to 
banish for ever the slave-trade from their countiy. 
The penalty for selling slaves shall be the same 
fixed by the laws of the Colony. 

" The party second to this inetrument also i^ree 
to banish for ever, the trial or teat by sassy-wood, or 
any other poisonona matters ; the penalty for this 
offence being the same &ted by the laws of the 
Colony for murder and mauslaughter. 

J. J.] 
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In presence of Tando x King, 

S. Chase, mark 

J. L. Day, Bauh X Bauh, 

B. R, Wilson. Ballaaada X hiamark." 

The next day, at Ballasada's desire, tbey visited 
his town, consisting of abont three htmdred persons. 
Here be confessed tbat though a powerful chief, he 
vas constantly subject to fears ; war, captivity, and 
death were alwaj^ tracking his path, and he proposed 
to leave his own countiy and settle down with his 
people to more peaceful occupations, within the 
limits of the Colony. To tbb, the Governor was 
not prepared to give a definite reply, and begged to 
refer it to some future occasion. Treaties like the 
one above bad been formed from time to lime with 
different tribes, nearer the Colony, alvrays producing 
the most beneficial results. There seemed to be an 
increaaing conviction, that its restraints over them 
were for their good. They saw tbat there were ad- 
vantages in Christian civilization, greatly superior to 
any thing which they possessed, accompanied by a 
power which it was not vriae to withstand. Under 
its shield, they could find peace and safety. Beyond 
it were dangers, perils, and fears, which seemed more 
insupportable in contrast with the peaceful security 
of Liberian citi»enahip. 
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In December, 1843, three veiselB of tlie United 
States squadron visited Monrovia, on their way down 
the coast to inquire into certain acta of violence done 
by the natives to Amerioaa traders. At the request 
of Commodore Ferry, Governor Boberte embarked on 
board the frigate Macedonian, and accompanied the 
expedition. After stopping at Tarione phtces, they 
anchored off the Kroo country, where Commodore 
Perry met the kings of the Fidimen, to demand 
satis&otion for an outrage committed on a New York 
vessel some time before. The matter having been 
satis&ctoiily settled. Governor Roberts proposed to 
the assembled head men, to buy a portion of their 
territory, Ailier no small amount of palavering, they 
declined selling, but expressed tbeir wishes to enter 
into a treaty of amity and commerce with tbe colony. 
An agreement was entered into, similar to the one 
already recorded, with the additional article, that no 
foreign officer, agent, or subject, except of the colony 
of Liberia, or of the American Cotomzation Society, 
shall purchase, have, or in any way by sale, lease, or 
gift, obtain any right or daim to the Kroo country. 
This was oonsidwed an important stop, not only 
because it afforded a larger trade in camwood and 
oil, than any other point on the coasts but as, on 
account of its vicinity to the colony, the presence of 
any foreign trader might prove a constant source of 
disquietude. 
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The Kroomen are, in many respects, a very re- 
markable people. They are, in fact, the seamen and 
pilots of the coast, and are found all along it, for 
fifteen hundred miles. The Kroo country, die resi- 
dence of their families, comprising a population of 
eome thirty or forty thousand people, extends from 
Sinou, eome thirty miles towards Cape Falmas. They 
ore faithful to their employers, industrious, and ac- 
customed to the hardest labour, 'which they readily 
perform with the greatest cbeerfolneas. In the lad- 
ing and nnlading of ships, their services ore indis- 
fenaable. Though they are never direct partkipatois 
ia the slave-trade, dave-vessela could not do without 
their aid. The; are great economists, indulging in 
no luxury but tobacco. A young Kroo leaves home, 
labours a year or two abroad, and then returns with 
his earnings, a part of which he gives to the head 
man, sometMng to each one of his relations, even if 
it be only a leaf of tobacco, and with the rest he buys 
« wife. The Krooman's riches are estimated by the 
number of hia wives. 

A Presbyterian mission bad been established at 
Settra Kroo, a few years before, by Mr. Canfield, 
assisted by Abraham Miller, a Christian native, who 
had spent a year at school in the United States. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sawyer occupied the station, when visited 
by Governor Roberts. Mrs. Sawyer, in one of her 
letters home, gives an afteoting picture of the ardu- 
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0U3 labours of a solitary mission family in a diatant 
African tribe. She thus writes:— "We number 
about ten in the family, four of our own, and six 
nork-people. Thirty boys in school look up to ns for 
their daily bread. To manage the afiairs of the 
family, attend to the work of the mission, to teach 
the school, and perform the whole without a friend to 
aid in counsel or labonr, is not a small matter. Ur^ 
S. is building a new kitchen, the upper part of which 
is designed ibr a rice room. Of this article we moat 
have a large quantity, and it can only bo preserved 
by smoking. This keeps out the insects, of which 
there are a great abundance. The only injury we 
sustain from the natives is theft. They are apt to 
pillage all small things, such as fowls, knives, 
basins, &e." 

While the squadron was at anchor off Settra Kroo, 
intelligence was received of the sudden death of Mr. 
Sawyer. Governor Roberta and some of his ofBccrs 
immediately made a visit to the afSicted wife, and 
offers were made to remove her to her native country, 
or any part of the coast she might desire ; but she 
could not think of deserting her missionary field, 
feeling it her duty to remain, and do what she could 
for the perishing pagans around her. If we would 
witness sacrifice and self-denial for the great Maater'a 
cause, visit the lonely mission of a savage tribe, la 
the midst of the greatest social privations, cut loose 
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from all excitements of intellectual life, we find edu- 
cated, refined 'womaii, engaged often in laborious and 
difficult occupations, to which she had hitherto been 
unaccustomed, suataioed and cheered by the simple 
hope of doing good, in simple obedience to the Re- 
deemer's last command. 

Id Commodore Perry's dispatches te the Secretary 
of the Navy, he says : — " Governor Roberts, of Libe- 
ria, and Russwurm of Cape Palmas, are intelligent 
and estimable men, executing their responsible fiinc- 
tions with wisdom and dignity ; and we have, ia the 
example of these gentlemen, irrefrt^hle proof of 
the capability of coloured people to govern them- 
selves. 

" As far as the influence of the coloniata has ex- 
tended, it has been exerted to suppress the slave- 
trade ; and their endeayours In this respect have 
been eminently successful. And it is by planting 
these settlements (whether American or European) 
along the whole extent of coaat from Cape Verde to 
Benguela, that the exportation of slaves will be most 
effectually prevented." 

Prince de Joinville, in a French frigate, also visitei 
Monrovia. After walking about and making nume- 
rous inquiries, ho expressed himself greatly pleaaed 
with the settlement, and desired to exchange salutes. 
The colonial authorities declined the courtesy, it being 
the Sabbath day. 
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In 1844, Governor Roberts, requiring some relaxa- 
tion trom his arduouB dutiee, visited this country, in 
company vrith his wife and jkmily. AStei a few 
months' travel, they returned to Liberia with re- 
aniit«d health and epirite. 

Dr. Day, tlie colonial physician, wishing to return 
home. Dr. J. W. Lugenbeel, of Washington city, was 
sent out to supply his place, and he was also ap- 
pointed United States agent for recaptured Africans. 
The doctor was directed to make some arrangement 
towards establishing a medical school in Liberia, if 
suitable young men could be found desirous of pur- 
soing the study of medicine. He soon took under 
his charge James Smith, and H. J. Roberts, a 
younger brother of the governor, two very worthy 
and promising young men. From a letter, iated 
Aj)ril 11,1 844^ we learn the following particulars :— 
•' The colony never perhaps vras in a more flourishing 
condition than at this time. Indeed Monrovia is 
becoming a considerable commercial dep6t. Vessels 
of the various European nations, engaged in trading 
on the coast, as well as American merchantmen, 
almost always stop at this place, and frequently con- 
sign large portions of their cargoes to our commission 
tnerobantst and in return receive camwood, palm-oil, 
ivory, &c. The exportations from this port last year, 
amounted to upwards of 100,000 dollars. About two 
months ago, a neat and substantial cutter of about 
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twenty tons was latmched in oar harbour, and another 
of about the same size is now on the stocks. There 
are in all about twelve vessels, one of ninety tons, 
owned by different persons in the colony, and en- 
gaged in trading along the coast. 

" In regard to t^ricultural pursuits, however, there 
seems to be a want of energy on the part of the 
colonists. Many foi^et that the soil is the true 
source of wealth and comfort/ and that in order to 
maintain themselves as a free people, and to have a 
permanent home, they must cultivate it In making 
si^ar the colonists have not as yet been very suocess- 
ful, owing to the want of necessary apparatus. Horses 
do not live well in Liberia, and the sugar mill has to 
be turned by manual force. The employment of so 
many hands is neoessanly very expensive; oonse- 
quently the sugar costs more than it can be height 
for from merchant vessels. Until they can obtain 
a good steam engine (whieh I hope they will soon), 
they cannot make sugar as cheaply as it can be 
bought 

"The L^islalure of Libeiia adjoomed on the 
90th, after a session of fourteen days. There were 
ten members. No unprejudiced person could have 
attended the meetings of this body and listened to 
their deliberations, without being convinoed that the 
citizens of Liberia are capable of self-government." 
la 1846 the reoeipta into the public treasury were 
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8,635 dollars; disbaraements, 7,536 dollara; leaving 
a balance in the treasury of 089 dolkis. 

The people manifeat^d an increasing interest in 
intellectual improvemeat. Two flourishing Lyceums 
meet weekly at Monrovia, whose debates are sustained 
with no small d^prse of ability and skilL Among 
the questions proposed for discussion, we find, " Has 
the discovery of America proved beneficial to the 
coloured race?" It was decided in the affirmative. 
Another was, "Would tbe natives of this part ci 
Africa be more speedily civilized and christianized, 
by the unaided and unprotect«d efforts of mission- 
aries sent among them, than from the influence and 
efforts of the colonists, apart from aay missionary 
aid ?" It would be interesting to know the opinion of 
intelligent colonists upon this snl^ect. 

Bah Oay, one of the Bassa chiefs, long known to 
the colonists, now signified his wish and the wishes 
of his people to subscribe to the laws and constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth, and become dtizens of 
Liberia. He had suffered much disquietude fiom 
Prince Salt Water, who, with a few other restless 
spirits of the tribe, was urgent again to engi^ in the 
slave-trade. This was manfully opposed by a great 
majority, who with one voice preferred to become 
Liberians rather than return to the bloody customs 
of their &thers. In the midst of their palaver on this 
important movement, Qovemor Roberts arrived im- 
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eipeotedly amoi^ tbem, for the purpose of buying 
land. He found the old king busily making prepa- 
rations to ?iBit Monrovia. The Govemor received a 
hearty neloome, and bis m^eaty lost no time in lay- 
ing before him the petition of his subjeotB, Mutual 
agreements vrere soon entered into, whereby a new 
portioa of territory was ceded to Liberia, and another 
tribe came under the beneficial influence of Christian 
laws. 

The following proclaniatiDn was then issued by the 
Governor :— 

" To all to whom these presents may come. 

" Know ye, That this day l£ing Bab Gay, i^btful 
sovereign of the Little Basaa country, nntil relin- 
quished to the commonwealth of Liberia, as per deed, 
dated at Marshall, Junk, l&tb of February, 1845, 
has tbis day subscribed to the constitution and laws 
of tbis commonwealth, tiiereby incorporating himself 
and bis people with the people of these colonies, 
and enticed to the care and protection of this govern- 
ment. 

" Be it tiierefore understood, that any improper 
interference, either by colonists or natives, calculated 
to disturb the peace or quiet of Bah Gay and bis peo- 
ple, will be promptly noticed, and punished by this 
government. 

Given at Monrovia, this 5th day of April, 1645." 
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As einigration flowed in, new temtoiy wes bought 
ffom time to time. Governor Roberts wae anzions to 
secure an uninterrupted line of sea-coast from Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmae, comprehending Trade Town 
and New Sesters. The last was a great slave mart, 
which, though frequently crippled and curtailed and 
even broken up b; English and American ahipa, al- 
ways seemed to renew its operationa with fresh vigour 
after every defeat Frequent offers hod been made 
to the natives of New Sesters for the purchase of 
their territory, which, through the iufluence of the 
Blave-merclmnta, were always refused. 

The wont of regular and stated intercourse be- 
tween this country and Liberia was deeply felt even 
in Mr. Ashmun's time, and mnoh more so, as the 
ties which bound the two countries yeariy multiplied. 
Attempts hod been made from time to time, to run a 
regular pocket to the Colony. The Saluda, pur- 
chased by Judge Wilkinson for this purpose and 
owned by the Society, made several trips, but from 
her unfitness for this peculiar service, it became a 
heavy expense to the Society, and was finally sold. 
Through the energetic efforts of Dr. James Hall, 
^ent of the Maryland Colonization Society, a joint 
stock company, composed of coloured people in this 
country and Liberie, was formed, whose object was lo 
build a vessel to run regularly between Monrovia 
and the Chesapeake, t« be manned by coloured 
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offlcets and seamen. The American and Maryland 
Colonization Societies each agreed, to fnraish annual 
freight and emigrants to the amount of 2,000 dollars. 
A liheral charter naa obtained from the Maryland 
Legislature, under the title of the " Chesapeake and 
Liberia Trading Company," allowing it to ext«nd ita 
capital to 100,000 dollars. The Liberians came 
forward with liberal sutecriptiona, which not being 
followed up with the same generous interest by 
their coloured friends in this country, several 
white capitalists came to their (ud, among whom 
Dr. Hall stands prominent. Her first trip com< 
menced on the 8rd of December, 1846, carrying out 
twenty-seven emigrants to Moarovia and fourteen to 
Cape Palinas. She is called the Liberia Faoket, 
and is a barque of S3] tons.' 

The Methodist Mission was reinforced at this time 
by the arrival of Bev. J. Benham, superintendant of 
the Liberian mission, and immediate successor of 
the Bev. Squier Chase, who died shortly after 
his arrival in Africa. In company with Mr. Ban- 
ham, were Bev. £. Hoyt and wife, and Bev. W. B. 
Williams, Principal of the Monrovia Seminary, with 
his wife. Their joyful welcome was scarcely over, 
when other and sadder scenes passed mournfully 
before them. In all the eETorta of the colonists 

' She IB now (Jan, 1851) on her nintli voyage, as a. regular 
pioket, between the United States and Liberia. 
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towards the BappressioD of the tiUve-tnide, the 
horron of that trade were never pictured in blacker 
colours, than aa they beheld them, lining the decks 
and darkening the hold of the slaver Pone, captured 
hy the United Btates ship Yorklown, Commodore 
Bell) and brought into Monrovia in December, 1845. 
The Pons, built in Pbikdelphio, and sold at Bio 
Janeiro for a trader, was sent to the A&ican coast 
for slaves under American colours. On reaching 
Cabinda, a noted slave-mart, three degrees south of 
tiie equator, she lay at anchor three weeks, before 
taking in her cargo, being cloeelj watched by the 
Cygnet, a British mon-otwaj When the Cygnet 
left the coast, Capt Berry — with shame be it 
said, an American Captain — immediately gave her 
into the hands of Gallano, an Italian, who had beeq 
in the slave-trade twenty^one years, and who, tliouf^ 
six times taken by English cruisers, had contrived te 
make many profitable voyages. Oallano made the 
most of his time, and before evening took in nine 
hundred and three slaves. When the Yorktovm 
espied her, she had hoisted American colours, under 
the impression that the vessel in chase was as 
English cruiser. Discovering her mistake she im- 
mediately raised the Portuguese Aag, but it was too 
late. On boarding and taking possession of her, 
eight hundred and fifty males were found between 
the ages of twelve and thirty, piled almost in bnlk 
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opoa the water casks in tbe hold, with the thermo- 
meter ranging from 100 to 130°, while the remainder, 
females, were in the round house above. Eighteen 
died that night, and one hundred and forty during the 
passage to Monrovia, when 756 were landed and put 
inchargeof Dr. Lugenbeel, the United States Agent. 
Aa soon as her arrival was known, the Governor, 
Judge Benodidt, Dr. Lugenbeel, and others hastened 
to the ship. Such was the stench, the; could remain 
but a short time on board, and the scene, Mr. Ben- 
ham declared, bewared all description. Almost 
every one was naked, and many were so emaciated 
that the akin literally cleaved to their bones ; others 
bad worn the skin throngh, producing putrid ulcers, 
which fed swarms of flies ; some were in the last 
agonies of death, and on every countenance were 
traced lines of unutterable anguish. Thirty died 
soon after landing. 

With most praiseworthy promptness, Mr. Benham 
immediately called together a special meeting of the 
Liberia Conference, to consider what their mission 
ought to do for the multitudes of hapless youth, thus 
suddenly cast upon them. Beverly R. Wibon was 
called to the chair. It wae recommended to take 
one hundred of them under the patronage of their 
mission, and to open a subscription upon the spot, 
to defray this new demand upon its treasury. We 
find Mr. Wilsons name for 30 dollars ; A. D, 
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Williams, 20 dollars; El^ah Johnson, SO dollars ; 
and others to the amotint of 1 35 dollars. 

The remttining Africans, more tiian six hundred. 
Dr. Lugesbeel comidtted to the charge of respon- 
sible persons in the Colony, requiring from each one 
into whose care they were consigned, a written ob- 
ligation for kind treatment and suitable clothing. 
Mr. Benham wrote to the United States, laying be- 
fore his church the course he had taken, and making 
a powerful appeal to tbe Christian public for assist- 
ance. It was calculated that thirty dollars a year 
would support and educate a child, if &rming utensHs 
could be supplied, axes, hoes, bush-hooks ; and cook- 
ing utensils, pots, kettles, frying-pans, Ac 

It may be asked, who vaa at the expense for the 
remainder ? For a long time, the law of 1819, re- 
garding recaptured Africans, mentioned in a former 
chapter, was understood to make suitable provision 
for their support, after having been lauded at Liberia, 
untU they could take care of themselves. President 
Monroe so construed it. But later administeataoiu 
have denied the power, and while they have appro- 
priated hundreds of thousands of dollars to maintain 
a squadron on the African Coast, for the purpose of 
capturing slavers and stopping the trade, with won- 
derful inconsistency they allow no provision to be 
made for maintuning the released captives, leaving 
them again to the cold charities of their savt^ 
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brethren, or flioging them upon the hospitalities of 
thoae, who struggling with all the disadvaQtages of a 
new settlement, can ill afford this treah demand 
upon their resources. Through a strong representa- 
tion made in 1848, Government appropriated five 
thousand dollars to the African agenc;. > Two then- 
sand of this was sent oat in the ship Renown, for 
the purpose of preparing houses for their reception 
and providing them with employment. The Benown 
was wrecked on her passage, and the money weis lost. 
The remainder was then sent to Dr. Lugenbeel, two 
thousand to be appropriated as before directed, and 
the rest to remain in his hands, to be used as circum- 
stances seemed to demand. One thousand dollars, 
then, the agent had in his posBessiou when the Pons 
arrived, which, as vrill be readily seen, was a very 
small sum for the support of six or seven hundred 
men. But the colonists came generously forward, 
and with ready hands and open hearts contributed to 
their immediate wants, and made every provision in 
their power for their hiture welfare. 

" Had they not been bondmen ; and had they not 
been redeemed from the house of bondmen ; and had 
they not come to a land to possess it, a land of hills 
and valleys, which drinketh nater of rain from 
heaven, where they dwell in peaceable habitations, 
and iu sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places?" 
So, " when this people, which had been robbed and 
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spoiled, whioh had been Boared in boles and hid in 
prison houses, which had been fora prey and a spoil," 
when these came among them, they said, " Fear not, 
nor be dismayed. We will nphoM thee. Then they 
helped every one his neighbour, and every one said to 
his brother, be of good courage." 

" Shall not Liberia comfort the waste places of 
Africa, and make her wilderness like Eden ? " 

As soon as these events became known in the 
United States, sapplies were immediately got in readi- 
ness and sent out in the bark Ghatfaam ; but they did 
not arrive before scarcity and distress, in some ceses, 
defeated the benevolent plans of the colonista to- 
wards their ill-iated brethren. 

Two yeaiB after, Dr. Lugenbeel could thus write ; 
" The change which has been effected in the con> 
dition of the captives by the Pons, since they were 
landed in this place, on the 16th of December, 1846, 
is truly gratifying. When I received these poor, 
naked, degraded, and starving creatures from on 
board the elave-ahip, I must confess I bad some fears 
respecting the future comfort and welfare of so lai^e a 
number of grossly ignorant and deeply degraded human 
beings, thus suddenly thrown into this community. 
Little did I tbinV that in less than two years, so 
great a change could be produced in their social, in- 
tellectual, and moral condition. Little did I think, 
that most of them would be able to understand and 
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appreciate the trauscendeut bleBsicgs of the Gospel 
of Christ, and mEin; of them be earneatly engaged ia 
Beeking the pearl of great price." Fire in the 
GoTeraor's family gave evidecce of becoming Bincere 
Chriadans. One of them, in his attempts to deacribe 
the consciousneBs of bia eins, affectingly says ; " All 
Idine before, mj heart be wah-wah (bad) plenty. It 
make me tief, tell lie, and do plenty bad ting. I 
pray God for give me good heart. Laat night I lay 
down for eleep, I no sleep ; my heart be too wah-wah. 
I pray, pray, pray ; then God hear me and make 
my heart fine. He take away all vah-wah ting in 
my heart and make me feel no more trouble, but 
make my heart fine." No sooner had the poor fellow 
experienced the renewtng influence of the Holy 
Spirit in his own soul, than he commenced hia 
labours of love among his companions, and it is 
hoped bis influence may be great and abounding, in 
winning over many others to the like precious &ith. 
So that " herein is revealed the mystery of good- 
ness, blessing through permitted woe, and teaching 
through the mystery of sin." 

It was not long after Captain Denham, of the 
AMcan squadron, laid his dispatches before the 
British Government, (related on a previous page,) 
before Judge Upshur, the Secretary of Slate, re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. Fox, the English 
minist«r at Washington, requesting to be accurately 
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iaformed what degree of official patroiM^e and pro- 
tection, if any, was eitended towards the Colony of 
Ijberia, and how fai it was recognised as a national 
estabhefament, the American goreniment holding 
itself responsible towards foreign nations for the 
acts of her authorities. 

Mr. Upshur replied that it was an enterprise 
not established under the authorily of our govern- 
ment, or recognised as subject to onr laws or juris- 
diction ; and that while the settlera were responsible 
for their own acts, being nearly powerless, they must 
rely for the protection of their rights upon the jus- 
tice and sympathy of other powers. 

A few months after this correspondence, Govenior 
Roberts received a letter from Captain Jones, of 
the British Squadron on the African coast, inform- 
ing him, that his government could not allow any 
association of private individuals, however respect- 
able, to dele^te an authority which they did not . 
possess themselves, and that property could not Con- 
fer sovereign rights upon a private association, or 
justify the imposition of state duties, or the exclusion 
of British commerce from its accustomed resorts. 

In accordance with these views, the "Little Ben," 
Captain Davidson, of Sierra Leone, soon after 
entered Bassa Cove, and, refusing to pay anchor^e, 
declared that Commodore Jones ordered him so 
longer to regard the commercial regnlations of the 
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colony. Th6 coUector of the port promptly seized a 
sufficient amount of the " Little Ben's" goods to pay 
the harbonr dues, leaving her to make sail in no very 
good humour. The next afternoon, an English man- 
of-war entered the harbour and seized a colonial 
Bchooner, the "John SejB," just filled with a fine 
cargo of Ei^lish and American goods for the lee-^ 
ward trade, and owned by Mt^or Benson of Bassa 
Cove, an excellent and enterprising coloniat. It was 
carried to Sierra Leone and entered upon the court 
of Admiralty on charge of being engaged in the slave- 
trade. There being not a shadow of proof against 
her, she ves, after a long and ruinous detention, dig- 
charged, and Major Benson was informed that he 
could have his vessel by paying the costs, amounting 
to twelve hundred dollars. This he declined doing. 
So great an outrage upon Liberian property, and so 
pitiful a show of justice at the Court of Admiralty, 
threw the colonists into the greatest agitation. They 
felt themselves in the hands of a new foe, a prey to 
the suspicions and hostility of one of the most power- 
fill governments of Europe. It seemed that the 
English government, previous to the correspondence 
between Mr. Fox and Judge Upshur, had supposed 
Liberia under the especial protection of the United 
States ; Mr. Buchanan in liis dispatches to our go- 
vernment having always styled it, "The United 
States Agency." This protection being disclaimed. 
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the English felt at liberty to regard it in vhat li^t 
they pleased; and interfering as it might do with the 
rich profits of some of her traders, the strong arm of 
the English government waa immediately laid upon 
its advancing power. 

There being nothing in any way to implicate the 
" John Seys" in the slave-trade, it seems difficult to 
account for her seizure, except as an unauthorised 
act of reprisal, for the harbour dues of the "litUe 
Ben." Governor Roberts sent dispatches to £ng- 
land, containing a petition from Mt^or Benson, set- 
ting forth all the &ct8 connected with the seizure of 
bis vessel, and praying indemnification for the heavy 
loBsea he must otherwise sustain. 

Immediat«ly on the seizure of the " John Seys," 
the Liberian government enacted, that heuoeforth no 
British subject should be permitted to land goods at 
any Liberian port, utdesa all duties and port chains 
were paid in advance. To this bold position, British 
traders submitted; and their government informed 
the Liberian authorities, that tboi^h their sove- 
reignty was not acknowledged, tixej might receive 
harbour dues and duties, in compensation for improv- 
ing some of the harboura and for maintaining a light- 
house on the coast 

In conversation from time to time with British 
commanders on the coast, the governor waa given to 
understand that, so long as the colony remained 
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dependent on or subject to the Colonization Sociatf , 
their government would not relinquish their right to 
one foot of the ground asBntned by Commodore Jones. 
Letters were at the same time received bj the Colo- 
nization Society in the United 8tat«a, from distin- 
guished friends of the cause in England, urging the 
importance of having Liberia declared an independent 
nation. The constitntion of the colony made no 
provision for makii^ treaties, except with the native 
tribes of Africa. A crisis had come, in which there 
must be a negotiation with the British government, 
and there was not, and could not be, under its present 
constitution, any officer authorised to act in it. A 
change was therefore necessary, and such a change 
as would enable the Liberian government to make 
treaties with foreign powers. Her present position 
was like that of a half-breed, neither a recognised 
colony of the United States, nor an independent and 
recognised stat«. Difficulties and disputes were liable 
constantly to arise between them and fore^ traders, 
which it would be difficult if not impossible to settle, 
for the want of precise ground, well understood and 
clearly acknowledged, to stand upon. 

Here then was a new issue for this little people. 
Shall it, still in the feebleness of youth, cut loose 
from its parent stem ? Shall it undo the tie which 
binds it to the counsels and authority of its £riend 
and guardian ? Can it stand alone, in wisdom and 
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Btrangth, OS a pagim shore ? Is the germ bo deeply 
rooted that it shall grow Dp and bear fmit, and shall 
its leaves be for the healing of the nations ? Had the 
time indeed come, when Liberia could take the en* 
tire responsibility of her own govemmant into her 
own hands, and stand one among the nations of the 
world ? The m^oritj of her citizens thoi^ht the time 
hadeonu. 

In the next session of her legislature the sulgect 
came before the house, and after much discussion, it 
was resolved to present their case before the Coloni- 
zation Society, and to solicit their co-operation in the 
important crisis. A committee of four were appointed 
for this purpose. 

It need hardly he said, that the Society promptly 
responded to their viens. At its annual meeting in 
1346, it was resolved, that the time had come, when 
it was expedient for the people of the commonwealth 
of Liberia to take into Uieir own bands the entire 
work of self-government, and that ^ey be recom- 
mended to publish to the world, a declaration of 
their true character, as a lovwrmgn and independent 
ttaU. 

It was felt that in the discretion and a^ahty with 
which Governor Boberts had discharged hie duties, 
in the economy and skill with which the financial 
affiurs of the colony had been managed by their 
several officers, in the peace and advancing pros. 
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perity of the settlements, were signs of improvement 

and tokens of success, deeply gratifying to every 
friend of the African, and hopeful earnests of what 
the republic shall yet do for Christifiu civilization on 
the African soil. 

Upon receiving dispatches from the United States 
favourable to their views, tbe Governor issued a pre 
clamation to convene the legislative council, in order 
to take measures for bringing the subject hefore the 
people at large. It held a session of three days ; 
and its discussions, it is said by a tekile ear-witness, 
vfere calm, dispassionate, and full of good sense. 
Every man seemed to feel the solemn responsihility 
of the new movement, and that nothing should be 
done without mature deliberation. Asaresultof the 
session, the Governor was instructed to assemhle the 
people together in their respective towns on a speci- 
fied day, to express, by vote, their decision, whether 
their State should indeed declare itself free, sovereign, 
and independent. 

This was done on the STth of October, 1848. 

The official returns were not so full as were ex- 
pected, especially from the Bassa county, owing to 
some unforeseen misapprehension of the movement ; 
hut the nu^ori^ was clearly on the side of indepen- 
dence. 

A convention was tlien called, and holden at Mon- 
rovia in July, 1847, to adopt a constitution for the 
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new state, and to make a public declaration of its 
new position. The Oovemor issued a proclamation 
for a day of public thanksgiving, to be holden on the 
eth of July, calling npon all minister and people of 
the commonwealth to meet for religious worahip. 
After enumerating the many mercies for which they 
should be uofeignedly thankful as a people, he called 
upon them to offer up fervent prayers to Alm^hty 
God, that " be would give to the del^ates assembled 
in convention to form a constitution for the govern- 
ment of these colonies, wisdom to guide them in their 
deliberation, and to inspire them with counsels, which 
Infinite Wisdom alone can suggest, that their action 
may be honourable to themselves and right in the 
sight of God." 

Could they not indeed exclaim, " Our soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers. The 
snare is broken, and we are escaped. Our help is in 
the name of the Lord, who made the heaven and the 
earth." 

After a laborious session of three weeks, the con- 
vention completed and signed the new constitution 
and the declaration of national independence. The 
prominent features of this important instrument can- 
not but he deeply interesting to our readers. It is 
at once manly and comprehensive. 
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SBCIARATION OF INDEPEKDENGE. 

"We, tie representatives of the people of the 
commonwealth of Liberia, in conveutioii ELseembled, 
invested with authority to form a new government, 
relying upon the eid and protection of the Great 
Arbiter of haman events, do hereby, in the name 
and on behalf of the people of tliis commonwealth. 
publish and declare the said commonwealth a Free, 
Sovereign, and Independent State, by the name and 
title of the Eepublic of Liberia. 

" We, the people of the Republic of Liberia, were 
originally the inhabitants of the United States of 
North America. 

" In some parts of that country, we were debarred 
by law from all the rights and privileges of men — in 
other parte, public sentiment, more powerful than 
law, frovmed us down. 

" We were everywhere shut out from all civil 

" We were excluded from all participation in the 
government. 

" We were taied without our consent. 

" We were compelled to contribule to the resources 
of a country which gave us no protection. 

" We were made a separate and distinct class, and 
against us every avenue of improvement was effec- 
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tuallf closed. Stmi^ers from all lands, of a colour 
different from ours, were preferred before ub. 

" We uttered oor complainls ; but they were un- 
attended to, OF only met by alleging the peculiar 
institntions of the conntty. 

" All hope of a favourable change in our country 
WB8 thus wholly extinguished in our boBoms, and we 
looked abroad for some aeylum from the deep degra- 
dation. 

" The western coast of Africa was the place 
selected by American benevolence and philanthropy 
for our future home. Bemoved beyond influences 
which depressed us, it was hoped we would be 
enabled to enjoy those rights and privileges, and 
exercise and improve those faculties, which the Ood 
of nature has given ue in common with the rest of 
mankind." 

After making grated and honourable mention of 
the work of the Colonization Society, it adds :— 

" Liberia is already the happy home of thou- 
sands, who were once the doomed victims of opprea- 
Hion, and thns far our highest hopes have been 



" Our courts of justice are open equally to the 
stranger and the citizen for the redress of grievances, 
for the remedy of ii^uries, and for the punishment of 
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" Our numerous and well attended Bchools attest 
our effortB and our desire for the improvement of 
our children. 

" Our cliurebes for the worship of our Creator, 

everywhere to be seen, bear testimony to our piety, 
and to our acknowledgment of his Providence. 

" The native African, bowing down with ub before 
the altar of the living God, declares that from us, 
feeble as we are, the light of Christianity has gone 
forth; while upon that curse of curses, the slave- 
trade, a deadly blight has iallen as far as our influ- 



" Therefore, in filename of humanity, virtue, and 
religion— in the name of the Great God, our common 
Creator and our common Judge, we appeal to the 
nations of Christendom, and earnestly and respect- 
fully ask of them, that tiiey will regard us with the 
sympathy and friendly consideration to which the 
peculiarities of our condition entitle us, and to 
extend to us that comity which marks the friendly 
intercourse of civilized and independent commu- 
nities." 

Then follows the constitutdon, beginning with a 
declaration of civil rights and restrictions similar to 
our own. On one point, we find the New Eepublic 
standing on tar higher moral ground than tbeir parent 
model. Section 4th declares "That there shall be 
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no slavei; irithin this Republic; nor shall Bay citizen 
or any person resident therein deal in slaves, either 
nithin or nithout its bonnds, eidier directlj or in- 
directly." 

Its legislative powers are vested in & le^ktuie, 
consisting of tno separate branches — a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The representatives are 
apportioned according to tlie number of inhabitants. 
Two years' residence in the county which elects him, 
real estate to the value of one hundred and fif^ 
dollars, and the age of twenty-three, constitute eligi- 
bility to the office of representative. 

The Senate consists of two members fromeach 
oounty. No person can be elected to tMa office, who 
has not resided three years in the Republic previous 
to his election, who does not own real estate to the 
value of two huudred dollars, and who shall not have 
attained the ago of twenty-five. 

The supreme executive power resides in a Presi- 
dent elected by the people, and holding his office for 
two years. No person can be eligible, who has not 
been a resident of the Republic five years, who shall 
not have attained the age of twenty-five, and who 
shall not be possessed of real estate to the value of 
six hundred dollars. The duties of these several 
officers and bodies are similar to those in our own 
country. 
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The Judicial power ia vested in one Supreme Judi- 
cial Court and such subordinate courts as tiie legis- 
lature from time to time maj establish. 

The instrument, a brief outline of nhich baa been 
given, does credit to its authors. It is signed hj 



S. Behgdiot, 
J, N. Lewis, 
H. Teagb, 

Beveblt R. WiiaON, 
Elijah Johksoh, 
J. B. GmpOH. 
JoHH Dat, 

A. W. Gabdneb, 
Amos Hebbing, 

EpHRAlU TtTLEB. 

B. £. MtJBBAY. 



Fretident. 



MesuTodo County. 



Qrand Basia County, 



County of Sinou. 



The ins^nia of the Republic of Liberia was also 
adopted hj the conventiou. Its flag consiste of six 
red stripes, with five white ones, elt^matelj dis- 
played longitudinally. In the upper angle of the 
flag, next to the spear, is a square blue ground, 
covering in depth five stripes, in the centre of which 
is one lone white star. 

The imprint of its Seal b a dove on the wing, with 
an open scroll in its claws ; a view of the ocean, with 
a ship under sail ; the sun just emerging from the 
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waters; a palm tree, and at ite base a plough and 
Bpade. Beneath the emblems are the words, Bepublic 
of Liberia ; and above the nadonal motto. The hove 
of Ltherty brought tu here. 

The twenty-fourth day of August, 1647, was the 
day appointed for raising the Flag of the New Re- 
public, and its happy dawn was announced by the 
thunder of cannon. At an early hour were seen 
groups of citizens gathered here and there, with a 
joyful smile lighting up every countenance. Old 
men seemed to have renewed their youth, and 
youth itself moved with a more buoyant and elastic 
6tep. At nine o'clock, the Governor and his staff, 
with the militaiy, assembled at the court-house. 
At the same time, people from all quarters were 
pouring toward the Government Square. At eleven, 
his Excellency was escorted oppc«ite to the Govern- 
ment house, where he was met by a band of ladies, 
bearing the flag of their country. On receiving it 
from Mrs. Lewis, accompanied with a short speech, 
be unfurled it amid the cheers and hurrahs of the 
assembled multitude. The troops then marched up 
to the Central Fort. At twelve the first gun of the 
national salute pealed over the waters, when the &ag 
was seen majestically arising, and liom ita lofty 
height soon floated on the breeze, the herald of a 
brighter day for poor benighted Africa. At the same 
moment, a responsive gun was heard from Signal 
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Hill, as if the mountaisB echoed the jubilant ehout 
of freedom. A aalate of twenty-one guns followed ; 
when the procession marched to the Methodist church, 
where were holden exerciaes appropriate to the 
occasion. The flag of the Republic was reared on 
one side of the altar, near Colonel Elijah Johnson, 
the Marshal of the day, while the left was occupied 
bj the flag and banner of the b^h School : National 
Freedom, National Education, and the Ministry of 
Christ, the triple alliance, which shall give strength, 
permanency, and beauty to the New Republic. 

We cannot but oontemplatA the Marshal of the 
occasion, a Uttle, old, grey-beaded man, with feelings 
of no ordinary interest How little could ho ha^e 
anticipated beholding a day like this, when he first 
leaped upon the African shore, and built his little 
hut in the forests of Mesurado ! Less too, when he 
headed his feeUe forces, in their solitary fortress, 
surrounded by hordes of sayage foes just ready to 
overwhelm them! And least, perhaps, as he saw 
friend and companion falhi^ at his side in the hot 
embrace of the African fever. But he had survived 
that dark night of toil. He fought his way through 
discouragementa, disease, and death. With unshaken 
constancy, he had met the cowardice of some, tlie 
treachery of others, the doubts and the fears which clc^ 
the wheels of every new and untried movement; 
and with a courage and fidelity which never flagged. 
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worked on, and worked od — doing with sU his might 
whatsoever his hand foimd to do, couDselling with his 
wisdom, encoQiaging, bj his cheeifolnesB, and ia- 
spiring by hia &iih every one around him. He Jtit 
that he had work to do, and he nwont to doU. In 
the providence of God, hs was permitted to see it 
doM, the establishment of &fne, indtpmdent, Chrit- 
tian state on the shore of his fstfaerUnd, where he, 
his brethren, and their children, and children's chil- 
dren might secure a birthright, — in common with 
the citizens of other free Christian states, — l^e, 
lii&rty, and the puTguU of haj^tte**. With him of 
old time, he might then have said, " XiOTd, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast pre- 
pared before the &ce of all, a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and a covert for a stricken people," 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen assemUed 
at an evening entertainment, composed of the rich 
products of their ovm luxuriant soil, where patriotic 
toasts and gallant sentiments were drank in the t«ry 
purest water which Monrovia siTorded. 

We cannot conclude this chapter better than with 
the spirited hymn composed by Mr. Hilary Teage, 
and sung at the forenoon exercises, preceding the 
oration, delivered by Bev. J. S. Payne. 

" Wake eVBty tuneful rtring. 
To God loud praisea bring. 
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Woke heart and tongue. 
In gtrainBof melixlj. 
And choral haxmonj. 
Sing— ^OT the oppreteed ore frat 

Wake oheerAil Bong. 

Bee Heenntdo's bmght, 
nlumed with new-born li^t ) 

Lo I the lane staj- 1 
Now it asoenda the skiei ; 
Lo I the deep darkness fliee, 
While new-bom glories riae 

Shine, life-oreating raj — 
ProoUim approaching day ; 

Throw wide thy blaze — 
Lo ; Savage Hottentot — 
Boejeaman &om hia oot — 
And natioDB long forgot 

Afitoniehed gaze. 

Shoat the lond jnbilee. 

Break forth with joy. 
Let Nilus' fettered tongne. 
Let Niger join the aong. 
And Congo lond and long 

Olad struns employ. 



Thii is OUT natal day. 
And we onr homage pay : 
To Thee, oh Lord — we pra 
Lord, hear our prayer. 
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All hail, Ubetut h>U I 

FftToured of God, all hai 

Hail I hKppj land 1 



By peace and truth and lovej 
And wiidom from above. 
So shah thou stand." 
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CHAFTEB XII. 

THB NBW RSPTIBLIO. 

" Hubs ! take the hatp of propbecj : Behold t 
The glorias of a brighter age unfold ; 
Frieada of the outcaat i view the accomplished plAD, 
The Negro towering to the height of man. " 

HonrooHisT. 

" I AH inclined to think that greater good might 
be done by joining a yoong settlement, than by mis- 
Bionaiy work among the heathen. Every good man 
going to New Zealand, or Van Dieman'a Land [or 
Liberia] not for the sake of making money, is an 
invaluable element in those societies ; and remember, 
after all, they must be, by-and-by, the great mis- 
sionaries for the heathen world, either for God or 
the Devil." — Dr. Arnold. 

The new constitution of the Republic was accepted 
by the people on the STth of September, and on the 
Sth of October the firat election of officers took place. 
Joseph J. Roberta was elected President for two 
yeara, and Nathaniel Brauder, Vice-President A 
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few weeks after, the Ameiican Squadron on the 
African coast, and Captain Murray, ia a eloop-of-war 
of Her M^estj'a aeirice, learning the new political 
era of the settlement, gave s. salute of twenty guns in 
honour of her new-bom sovereignly. 

The first Legislature held its session in January, 
1848, when the President delivered his inaugoial 
address, and was duly sworn to the duties of Ms high 
and responsible station. 

President Roberts soon after made preparations 
to visit England and America in behalf of the 
interests of his country. He arrived at Boston, in 
May, 1848, accompanied by two commissioners from 
the new Republic, Beverly R Wilson, and James S. 
Payne, who were sent oot to confer with the Coloni- 
zation Society and settle on articles of agreement. The 
Board of Directors of the Society met the Commis- 
sioners at New York, where, after a full and minute 
eicamination of the sutject, arrangements were made, 
which gave satJsfitction to all parties. The Society 
agreed to cede all its lands to the Republic, reserving 
only such ngfats in them as are necessary for the 
performance of its duty t« future em^rants, and an 
appropriation of ten per cent., on the proceeds of the 
sale of public lands, forall time to come, for purposes 
of education. Recaptured Africans were to be ad- 
mitted as heretofore, the United States government 
making provision for their support. 
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Presideiit Roberts' ariiTal in this country esoited a 
lively intfireat among all the friends of the African. 
He w&B received with flattering attention by the city 
snthorities both of Boston and New York, and (he 
impreaeion everywhure made by these distinguished 
citizens of the New Republic was highly honourable 
to themselves and auBpidoos for their country. 
Although the American govenunent did not formally 
ai^owledge its sovereignty, Ur. Roberts was able 
to make some commercial arrangements of great 
importance to t^ finances of liiberia. 

He then set sail for England, where he was 
warmly welcomed by Lord PalmerHton, Lord Bexley, 
Dr. Hodgkin,, Samuel Gumey, and otherB, who 
showed a strong interest in the object of his mission. 
Before his n^tiataons were completed with the 
British government, he proceeded to France, and 
found an efficient friend and advocate in George 
Washington La&yette, who rendered him every as- 
sistance in his povrer in the prosecution of his plans. 
The French government speedily gave a fijll ac- 
knowledgment of the independence and sovereignty 
of Liberia, and orders were issued to its naval com- 
manders on the coast of Africa, to place at President 
Roberta' disposal two or three ships of war, whenever 
he should want them for tJie purpose of putting down 
the slave-trade, or otherwise protecting the ri^ts 
of humanity in that region. 
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The acknowledgment of Libeiiut independence by 
England soon followed, and other European govern- 
ments are prepared to imitate her example. A very 
liberal treaty of commerce was entered into with 
England, based upon the perfect equality of the two 
nations. 

On the PreEddent'B representotionB respectii^ the 
movementa and haunts of the slave-trade and the 
necessity of buying up the land to secure its destnic- 
tjon, Samuel Gumey, a disdngnished philanthro- 
pist, pledged £1000 to aid in purchasing the 
Oaltinas ; and encouraging intimationB were given, 
that the necessaiy sum, of ten thousand dollars, 
would be seasonably provided. The Ei^lish govern- 
ment presented a beautiful cutter of four guns to 
Liberia, and anthdrised the President to use her 
ahips of war on the African coast whenever it was 
necessary for breaking up tke inhuman traffic in 
staves. 

Mr. Roberts visited Belgium, and was present at 
the Peace Congress, held in the city of Brussels. 
Everywhere, he was received with the respect due 
to his official station and personal worth. After 
havii^ completed his important business in Europe, 
he and his fiintily set sail for Liberia, in her Mtyesty's 
ship Amazon, courteously tendered to him on this 
occasion. 

Behold, then, Liberia ! a free, independent, recog- 
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niaeJ sovereignty among the civilized i 
world. 



This nevr movemeiit has given a surprbing spring 
to every class of business in the new Republic. 
Everywhere the subject of agriculture is occupying the 
attention of the people. Gardens and plantationa 
heretofore neglected, or receiving comparatively 
little hearty labour, are now improved with great 
industry and careful attention. Eveiy man seems to 
bear about h™ a renewed sense of responsibility. 
The digni^ of free citizenship is upon him. And if 
t^ people have wrought well thus &r in their feeble 
and imperfect b^innings, shall we not bid them God 
£peed in the great and glorious work, which lies 
before them for the redemption of Africa ? 

To the ardent and enthusiastic, we would say, 
pause, and remember two things. First, remember, 
that Liberia is a nation of negroet under a tropical 
tkg, many of them emancipated slaves, brought up 
without any of those stimulants to moral and social 
position, which bear upon most men from their earliest 
youth. From such we must not expect too much. Nor 
would we speak either disco uragingly or disparag- 
ingly in saying this. Suffering from centuries of 
social depression, entitled to the exercise of no rights 
and privileges which they could really call tbeir own. 
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poeseadng few or no meana of improTement, mih 
few motiveB to think and fewer to feel, we cannot 
know all the capabilities of the n^ro character, ex- 
cept indeed from the few splendid epedmeos which 
have occBsionallj broken away from their Bpiiitoal 
fetters, and in spite of every clog have become inert. 
The idle, thriftlegs, ^orant negroes, who frequently 
skirt OUT northern towns, and who so often occasion 
the sneering question, " Look at your tree blacks, 
^uit are they?" ought no more to be taken as proper 
examples of the race, than should 8t Giles of London 
or Five Points of New York, In &ct, they are not 
free. Public opinion still fetters and degrades them. 
It sanctions lavrs and impoaea restraints, which 
essentially hinders their social improvement and 
moral elevation. 

In many of the free states they are excluded by 
law &om important privileges which white dtizens 
enjoy, and are sulgected to peculiar hardships. In 
some, tJiey can hold no office, their testimony b not 
received in court, and their vote is refused at elec- 
tions. A free black man fix)m Illinois writes : — " We 
are in as bad or worse condition than the slaves, 
being compelled to leave the state or give securi^, as 
those of the whites who would befriend us, are pre- 
vented, b^ the fear of public opinion. Such is our 
situation, and we deem it worse than slavery." 
■ They are free now here in the United States. 
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Clogged and restraiiied as they have ever been, ne 
cannot be surprieed if they do not immediately arise 
to the Ml and matured proporlionB of GhriBtian free- 
tnen ; so that if the warm and ardent friend of the 
Afiican is somedmes disposed to bo disappointed at 
what he may imagine the slow progress of Liberian 
improvements, he mutt not be diaeowragei. If the 
A&ican is planting his fields and reaiii^ bis home 
and building his schools under a serener sky and in a. 
more fertile land than did the New England colonists, 
remember also, that he does not come to bis work 
taught and trained from bis youth upward in the 
duties and employments, the motives and the hopes 
of intelligent Christifln freemen. The immense 
power which these possess in directing industry, 
stimulating effort, aronsii^ tJie Acuities and enlarg- 
ing the views, they have just begun to feel. We must 
give them time enough to feel their full force ; for 
results, to be permanent, must be gradual. They 
have gone forth, weeping, bearing precious seed, 
which their children and children's children shall 
reap in joy, bringing their sheaves vrith them. 

Remember, too, that laberia u not a miwionary 
ttation, properly ai »uek. It is composed of political, 
trading, larmiug commuxiities, whose business rela- 
tions are subject to the same faults, ductuationa, and 
irr^ularitieB, and will be apt to bear the same cha- 
lacteis as tliey do in this country, — hard bargains on 
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one side, anspiciona of honesty on the other, with here 
and there a Bprinkling of inBolvent debtors. Ferht^ 
tee cannot eaipeet the tenant to hn much above the 
tnattw. If the standard of character is not always 
and in all respects as elevated as ve could wish; if 
things do not always move on in that harmonious 
development which we expected; if, in fact, affairs 
are no better there than they are here ; while it is a 
matter perhaps greatly to regret, it is no reason for 
withdrawing our sympathies and our confidence, or 
giving buraelves up to doubts and fears lest Liberia 
shall prove unworthy of herself. Even the Sandwich 
Islands, the most prominent end promising mission 
ground, have not been without their cavillers and 



Well then, what u Liberia? It is a place of civil, 
social, and political freedom for the negro race. We 
know what their situation is in America, what in 
their native wilds. In Hayti, the means of impiovo- 
mrait are no ways commensurate with the wants of 
the people. In France and England, they are few 
in number, possessing neither Influence nor position. 
In Liberia are the fonndationa laid for a christian 
nationality. Here they have their own laws and 
legislators, their own houses and lands, their own 
wives and children, their own schools and churches, 
with none to molest or to make them afraid. They 
are in their father-land, on their own soil, where 
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they haye a chartered birthright, with all the means 
and appliances of becoming a great and ponerfol 
nation. In thia aspect, how can Liberia be other- 
wise than a place of deep and abiding interest to 
every black man ? Shall not they, who are aiar off, 
ttim to this 8troDgbo)d, and say, " Lo, I come, and I 
will dwell in the midst of thee "? 

Again, Liberia is a radiating point for the spread 
of Christian eivilization in Africa. Already do we 
see her beneficial influence upon the surrounding 
tribes. Hitherto has the English tongue taught 
bitter lessons to poor Africa. Now it falls from the 
hps of her own returning people with the mission of 
peace, of good will, of Christian hopes. The little 
leaven is beginning to work. The good news runs 
from village to village, from people to people : " God's 
palaver is the good and true palaver. Bring us God's 
palaver." White men can never Christianize Africa. 
They fall upon her shores like untimely &uit. The 
work must be done by her own people ; and by Li- 
beria it has been commenced, and can go on under 
more advantageous circumstances than any other 
mission in the world. Christian Africa is knocking 
at the very door of Pagan Africa, with a good govern- 
ment, with good schools, and the word of God in her 
hand, begging an entrance, and pleading her cause, 
saying, " Happy he is that hath the Lord God hie 
help, whose hope is in him. The Lord taketh pleasure 
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in them that do his commandmeDts." " We will 
make peace in th; borders, and will fill thee with 
the finest of wheaL Cast in thy lot with us, and ;e 
shall be quiet from the fear of evil." 

Liberia is the child of our own institutioiis, beahng 
our likeneea, breathing our spirit, and bestowing our 
privilegea. Can we do otherwise than bid her Gk>d 
speed? She may sometimes lag, sometimes lack, 
sometimes be evil spoken of ; but ehall we not love 
her still ? Oh yes, let us rejoice that there is one 
bright spot on AMca. As Christian citizens, let as 
strengthen her feeble bands, uphold her, encourage 
her, and pray for her ; and may this American Re- 
public stretch out its own strong arm, and, widi honest 
pride, and feariess independence, ^ve her a just and 
honourable recognition among the soyereignties of 
the world. 
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NOTE. 

Fannisg, in Liberia, is more like gardening, than 
like farming in this country. A small piece of fertile 
land, well cultivated, some of it yieldit^ two cropa in 
a year, and some of it yielding food all the time 
through the year, and for several years in succession, 
produces the necessaries of life for a family. In 
some of the farming aettlements, the acres cultivated 
are fewer than the persons who live comfortably on 
their produce. In four different settlements, 332 
persons, belonging to 63 families, live on the produce 
of 408 acres, which is but little more than an acre 
and a quarter to a person. All these families but 
four own more land than they cultivate. They have 
all the necessaries of life; most of them enjoy many 
luxuries, and some are growing rich. At Millsburg, 
C. Willis, with a &mily of eleven, cultivates 35 
acres ; while his neighbour, R. Mitchell, supports a 
family of nine &om five acres. There is good land 
enough in Liberia, to give two acres to every coloured 
person in the United States. 

The Liberians have a profitable trade with the 
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natives, whom they supply with various products oi 
America and Europe, and receive in return rice and 
other articles of food for their own use, and ivoiy, 
palm-oil, dye-woods, and other African products for 
exportation. 

Mechanics, of all kinds needed by a new settlement 
in a tropical country, find ahundant employment and 
high wages. 

In IS^.I, when the last censiu was taken, there 
were in Liberia sixteen schools, having 66;3 scholars. 
They now exceed 3000 in number! Of these, 192 
were children of natdve African parents ; and tliere 
were some of them in every school except two. 

There were then twen^-three churchea, with 1,474 
communicants, of whom 1,104 were emigrants firom 
America and their children, and 469 were native 
Africans, who had been converted &om heathenisni. 
Of the latter, 116 were of those who had been 
rescued from slave-traders, and 363 were nalives of 
that re^on. Twenty of the chucfaes bad members 
who had been converted from heathenism. 

Since that time some of the recent converts from 
heathenism have fallen a^vay, but others have been 
added, and there have been large accessions to tl>e 
communicants of the other classes ; so that the ^mle 
number ia much latter than it was then. Some of 
the schools have also been discontinued, and others 
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Gomm^ioed. Among the new schools are two or 
three of a higher order, which promise to be perma- 
nent. The means of education need improving; 
jet the; have been such in times past aa sufficed for 
the education of the President, the Secretary of State, 
and others who fill high offices with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to their ooustry. 

There are now about thirty places of worship and 
as many Sabbath and daj schools in operation ; yet 
the means of education and religious instruction fall 
short of the wants of the dtizens, and very far below 
those of the natdves, who exhibit an ardent desire to 
participate in these blesoings. The printer of the 
" Liberia Herald," now in the nineteenth year of its 
publication, is J. C. Minor, a native African. 
"Africa's Luminary" is another of their papers; 
and the Rev. J. Bambo, one of the episcopal mission- 
aries at Ce^ Palmas, having beet} a printer in early 
life, has a press, and issues Primers, Gospels, Voca- 
bularies, tea. in the native languages. 

Emigiante, ou their arrival, are at once admitted 
to all the rights of citizenship. Elaoh receives, gratis, 
a tovm lot, or five acres of land suitable for farming, 
and if he has a family, a larger quantity, in propor- 
tion to the number dependent on him. If he wishes 
for more land, or land in a different location, he can 
buy where he pleases for a dollar an acre. If he is 
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without property and needs help, hie passc^, and the 
necessarjr house room,- food, medicine, and medical 
attendance fot six months, are given him. During 
that time he oan' build a house, and raise a crop of 
all necessary provisions on his own land. 



NEW AFRICAN PORT OF BASSA. 

[Since going to preaa, the subjoined article in the "Nauti- 
onl M^ftzine" gives pleasing evidence that the groving oom- 
merdal importance id' Xaberia begina to be Jitstl; appreoiated.] 

It is only quite recently that the importance of 
Liberia to our commerce, our manuiactures, and to 
promoting the comfort of our officers and crews, has 
begun to be appreciated. 

The exports of that new state, in exchange for 
our merchandise of various kinds, cotton, woollens, 
glass, iron, steel, &c. are only now beginning to 
excite attention. Palm oil, ivory, gold, dyewood, 
pepper, ginger, coffee, and other tropical staples, are 
now exchanged by the industrious citizens of Liberia 
with our merchants ; and a new element of vast 
importance to England is justly attracting deep 
interest. After much investigation, tho cotton plant 
is found to thrive admirably ; and an association of 
capitalists intend to ext«nd their experiment in 
cultivating that right arm of national industry. Bat 
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of the topography of that intereBting r^on little is 
known. 

Our readers will therefore learn with much interest, 
that immediately below the mouth of the St. John'a, 
a noble river nearly a mile in width, and extending 
far inland, but obatmcted by a bar, is a beautiful 
cove ; long a fevourite resort of the slavers for wood, 
water, and provisions. Although a good Admiralty 
chart of Basaa Cove exists, it is but juat now that 
the development of ita rich resources, through the 
industry of the colonists planted there by the philan- 
thropists of Pennsylvania, has rendered it at all 
known to our naval men. It now ought to be uni- 
versally known; for, in addition to the towns of 
Bexley and Edina, on the northern bank of the St. 
John's, a new town, to which the grateful citizens 
have given the name of Ckbssoh, in remembrance of 
their obligations to that gentleman, has quite recently 
sprung up within the Cove. Free from the dangers 
of the bar, and protected by the " Point of Kooks," 
forming its south-east boundary, it is at all times 
one of the very best harbours on that long lino of 
coast. Its citizens, among whom stand prominently 
Hon. S. A. Benson, Messrs. A. P. Davie, Cheeseman, 
Hanson, Weaver, Washington, and Dr. Moore, as 
men of integrity and enterprise, not only trade in 
the staples above enumerated, but desire to attract 
to their noble porta vessels needing supplies. The 
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water of Bassa has long been celebrated for its ex- 
cellence, and, until colonization excluded tlie slavers, 
they came long distaucee to fill up their tanks and 
casks. These industrious people, especially Mr. 
Benson, intend keeping on hand salt and fresh 
provisions, bread, biscuits, flour, poultry, Ac. Of 
their fruits and vegetables, the variety and excellenca 
have long been noted ; and although the eettlement 
is quite recent, Messrs. Moore and Benson have 
already coffee plantations of 8 to 10,000 trees each. 
The duties on foreign imports are very moderate, 
generally not exceeding 6 per cent, ad valorem; port 
charges, if any, extremely light ; and the services of 
KroomenandBassas readily obtained. The individuals 
named, we believe to be worthy of entire reliance. 
To ofGcera of onr navy and our commercial marine, 
we recommend this new port with confidence ; and 
we trust that sre long the efforts of Mr. Cresson to 
build up an episcopal church there, will afford an 
additional attraction to our officers and men. 
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(A.) 

Wb could iu>t giv« A more touching evidence of the 
Ueasiuga couferaed on heathen AMca through the inttru- 
ment&litj of Christun edncstion, than in the Bubjoin«d 
letter of MuBU. It isbut afew jearasincethiiooQsisteat 
Christiftn wu an ignorant pagan. Afi»i acquiring a, par- 
tial knowledge of the English luiguage, he wu admitted 
into the Misiiouarj Seiioot of Cape F&lmas. Thi« letter 
is a fine specimen of the happj change he has experienced 
— his walk and conTersation being in beautiful oonfoim- 
itj with his Christian profession, and lenderiog him a 
most useful auxiliaij to the devoted men whose lives are 
dedicated to the legeneiation of that dark continent. 

" All spiritual blessings be on m; dear friend, whatever 
the tender heart or the almightj arm of the loving Jesus 
has to bestow, may it be all youn ! What glad news jou 

wrote to me about Mis. ! did jou see her 1 Yes, 

glad and jo; speak to mf heart, and laugh come to mj 
mouth, I believe that jou have seen her, you told me 
that JOU saw her, and that she wants very much to return 
to Africa as a missionaiy. I have got a letter from her, 
and mj believing and wishes are one, my gladness and 
happiness follow after. m; happiness is very great ; 
and good happy Christian who is fixed to a point, go 
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wliere h« will, cau «l^«ct ii hia all. The crucified Savioiir 
ii his hAppineai, and this heaTen he caniea about with 
him. Na time, no place, do eircumitances, make an; 
change. He hai one Lord, one futh, the aame yesteida;, 
to-d»7, and for ever. Come pain, sickness, death, — the 
Saviour's loTe and poirer bean him up. Come tempta- 
tions of all kinds, I will be with thee in the hour of temp- 
tation, uya Lord Qod. Where he is, nothing need be 
feared, because nothing can hurt. mj dear Mend, tiie 
true knowledge of Jesus Christ is certainlj a cure for all 
the miseries which come upon the world b; sin. There 
is no evil of mind or bodj, t^nporal or eternal, bnt our 
precious dMur Lord is bj office eng^ed to remove. And 
shall not you and I and out friends T»lue uid love him 1 
Vhat we set our hearts upon 1 What can bid so high fat 
them as this adorable Saviour 1 

" Dear Mr. Bambo, I wish very mu<^ to see jou ; bow 
glad and h&ppj I should be when I meet you and Doctor 
Uay, and Mr. Hoffinan, and then — then my heart will 
talk to my mouth, and my tongue will speak all what I 
have done or seen. 

" I am your affectionate friend, 

" JoHS Moan Nrafo." 



(B.) 

The Bassas, a peaceful, industrious tribe of about 50,000 
souls, evince much anxiety to share in the blessingf en- 
joyed by their Christian neighbours. It is at Basia Cove 
and among this interesting people that the proposed 
institutions are to be established. Their language has 
been acquired and reduced to system by Rev. Messrs. 
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M^lne and Crocker, irho have U»ued Bereial primary 
books ;— but means to mature the good work bo happily 
commenced, are jet needed. The spot selected ia ad' 
miiobl; suited to meet the wants of the dtizeas and 
Teasels visiting theii beautifiil harbour, while the noble 
St. John's rirer afibrds direct access to the Bassae aad 
other tribes, and being about midiraj between Sierra 
Leone and Cape Coast, it is hoped that it may become the 
means of supplying AMca with a native clergy. 



D CMIBOT OF ISB 01 



" Theologieal Seminary, Lexington, Eentudcy. 
" Fathers and Brethren in Christ ! — My position and 
sacied duties have long brought me into close relation to 
many of the unfortunate sons of Africa sojourning in 
these United States, and Inspired me with alively interest 
in whatever concerns their unhappy race or their be- 
nighted country. The philanthropic efforts of my fast 
friend, Elliott Cresson, Esq., in their behalf, have long 
since commanded my cordial admiiAtion. Into none of 
these have I entered with livelier enthusiasm, than into 
his wishes with regard to the establishment of a Literary 
and Theological Institution of a high order, at Bassa, 
on the coast of Africa, for the purpose of training her 
own sable sons to fill with usefulness and distinction the 
various learned professions and eminent stations which 
ore &st opening amongst her prosperous colonies. I 
have long rather wished than hoped that it might be ia 
the power of Episcopalians in this country, cordially to 
respond to the noble proposal of your own illustrious 
statesmira, Lord Bexley, to lay the foundation of such an 
institution. Nor will I affect to deny tiiat the numbers 
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uid wealth of EpiioopaJuiu in the United States aie 
mch, that th^ certunlj could, widioot detriment to «iij 
oAer good work, euT7 this enterpiiBa to a auccesaf ul 
iuue. But then it in oquall; true that their gurplns 
wealth ia not great, and that tile calls upon them for 
oeuer and more preeaing objecta, aie exceedingly numer. 
om and tirgent. And it Ib reapectfnlly Bubmitted to 70111 
benevolence, whethw the nuMt noble and worth; motiTee 
maj not animate us, whilit we reTerentl; refer tlus great 
enterprise back again to the generona lympathiea and 
al>ounding beneficence of those who first gaTe it a &vour- 
able ear. 

" And of this are we well aMured, that we hAve 
onl; to latisfy jou of the piacticabiUt; of the project, 
and of the benign results which must flow to injured 
AMca, in order to secure in its behalf the most ample 
endomnents ; since we are at a loss which moat to ad- 
mire, the beneficent proTidence which has constitutod 
the small island of Great Sritain the golden tieaauiy of 
the earth, or the abounding grace which of late has dis- 
posed BO manj GhriBtiwi hearts to inscribe ' Holiness to 
the Iiord' upon their vast possessions. 

" The success of the coloured American colonies upon 
the western coast of Africa, is no longer matter of con* 
jeoture. Agriculture and commerce are so fat establiahod 
that a retrograde movement is little to be feared. If not, 
the onward progress must be in a ratio of incalculable 
progression. Already, interest begins to austain Ihia 
benevolent movement, and the establishment of a line of 
Tcgolar packets, manned hj coloured people, opens the 
door for that voluntary and thrifty emigration, without 
which a colony nevei yet became a great nation. 

" At this point, the foundation of institutions to bku 
fiituie, unbMn, unnumbered Ibousands, is loudly callod 
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foT, uid eroy jetx't delay is fruitful of diffieulties. 
These colomeB alreadj have &eir common uid grammar 
schools. In a tcij few years they Till need theiT 
eoU^es. The sentunent wonld be nearly uniTersal, that 
in no hands would it be more sure of popularity and 
SUOCMB, than in the hands of Episcopalians. For the 
remark of yonr own most Bererend Archbishop Seeker, 
nearly an hnndred years ago, ' that all the variouB de- 
nominatiouB like the Episcopal Church next beat to their 
own,' is as emphatically true, now, in America and 
Afiica, as it could poieibly haye boen in England when 
first uttered. 

"In a word, the hopes of Africa and the prospects of 
the Redeemer's kingdom, wonld brighten in that day 
which sa^ the hearts of Christians in Great Britain 
kindling with holy ferronr for the eetabUshment of a 
litoraiy and theological institution in Liberia, worthy of 
the patton^;e of her own illuetrions sons. 

" B. B. aMITH, 
" Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the state of 
Kentucky, and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for tint Commonwealth." 



(C.) 

Professor Christy, of Ohio, sunmied up his able 
Lectures before the Convention of that State in October 
16C0, with three propositions : — 

I. That Africa is the principal field where free labour can 
be made to compete aucoessfully with slare U)our, in 
the production of exportable tropical commodities. 
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To dsmonitnte the trutL of thii propoaitioii it is do- 
nuuided : first, th&t it b« shown th»t the uul aad olimata 
of Africa ue veil adapted to the production of sagar, 
ooffee, and cotton; uid, second, tliat tite natives otn be 
facceesfiillj emplojed in their oultintion. 

In relation to the fint point, there is no longer any 
doubt among intelligmit men. Coffee, equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of Java or Mocha, is raised in Liberia, 
and can be easily cultivated to anj extent. The shrub 
bears fruit thiitj or forty years, each producing ten 
pounds annually. Cotton, of a auperior quality, yieid- 
ing two crops a-year, is indigenous, and thrives twelve 
or fourteen years without renewing the plant. Sngai^ 
cone grows in unrivalled luxuriance, and, as there are 
no frosts to be dreaded, can be brought to much greater 
pofection than in our southern states. 

On the second point much informstian has been ccd- 
lected, and it is no longer doubted in Liberia, that the 
labour of natives can be made available. The Republic 
numbers about 390,000 souls. Many of these natives 
are becoming indnstrious by the example of the colo- 
nists, and the desire to possess the comforts of civiluted 
life. Some are partially educated, and one, a few yeais 
ago, occupied a seat in the Legislature. Many of them 
have married persons bom in the United States, and 
thereby become more identified with the dtizens of the 
Bepublic. The colonists of ability can secure, from the 
natives, all the labour necessary, at very low wages. 
This is now so well understood as to discourse those 
emigrants from the United States, who desire to go as 
day labourem. 

Mr. B. J. Boye, a merchant of Monrovia, fully con. 
firms this statement, in a letter to Mr. W. H. Burnham, 
of Zanesville, Ohio. He mentions it as the chief discon- 
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ngement to emignuitB dependent upon I&bour for & aub- 
aiiteace, but adds, that tuaay of the poor Americuu in 
the colony " axe already tuning tbeir attention to fium- 
ing, irliich pays welL" " To men of character, educs- 
tiou, wealth, and enterprise, nothing can be considered 
beyond their reach, and no station, in the Republic, too 
high to be attained." 

At first Tie* this seenu diaheartening to the poor 
cdonr«d man ; but to discerning men, Liberia presents 
stronger claims on this account. Mr. Roye's statement 
proves two tiiiDgs important to Europe and America. 
1. That native labour can be had cheap. 2. That those 
emigrants who engage in agriculture can do well. 

What is most important to elevate and ennoble the 
poor emigrant, is, to forget the days of his bondage, 
stand erect as a freeman, and depend alone upon the 
strength of bis own arm, and the blessing of Qod. 
Cringing to others iinmans him. To place him in cir- 
eomgtances which will force him to agricultural cr 
mechanical pursuits, is beat calculated to create in his 
bre«st a feeling of manly independence. And, Ood will- 
ing, ttiis is what Colouizationists are determined to do 
for the free coloured people of the United States. 

The desire to possess the commodities supplied by the 
commerce of civilized nations is evidently much stronger 
in the people of Africa, even where the influence of the 
Republic is but little felt, than in those of any other 
barbarous country. This desire has been generated by 
the slave-trade, and is the principal obstacle to its sup- 
pression. Having no fruits of agricultural labour to 
offer for the articles they desire, slave-hunts are made 
the means of procuring slaves to give in exchange. And 
such is the strength with which this desire for traffic 
with foreigners operates, and such theii unwiilingness to 
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be deprived of it, Uwt in the Ute purchaaa of CUlisM, 
wluok the chie& aold their textitoTj to President Eoberta, 
tliej expiesslj stipulated for the eatablishmeut of com- 
merce upon a perawnent buis. They knew very well 
that the ilaTe-tinde wm to ceew from tliat momeDt, and, 
w aa equiTaleat, demanded, not onlj a laiga (om of 
money, but that conuuiMionera should be immediatelj 
appointed " to settle the wars in the country, (because 
wan will now no longer be uaefol when the captivea 
taken cannot be sold,) and open the trades in camwood, 
iToiy, and palm oil, with the interior tribes; and also to 
settle among them, as soon as convenient, persona capable 
of iniitTucting them in the arts of husbandry." 

But can the native labour of Africa be made to com- 
pete with the slave-labour of other tropical oountiiee, 
and supply the Christian world with that imraenae 
amount of coffee, sugar, and cotton, it now consumes 1 
This is the great question. If the native be left, wichout 
tbe aid of foreign intelligence, to develop his intellectual 
and moral powers, he must remain fitted only for a life 
of slavery abroad, or of savage indolence at home. Bat 
if the Bepublic of Liberia be supplied with a sufGcient 
number of industriaus, intelligent, and moral emiginnta, 
to enable it to extend its settlements and its laws around 
the coast, and into the interior, a few years only will 
elapse before the natives, coming under the influence of 
civilization, will experience such an increase of wants as 
can be supplied only by industry. What has already 
occurred in the present settlemenbi of liberia will follow 
in all new ones, and a ^irit of industry be awakened as 
far and as rapidly as the colonization of the country shall 
be accomplished. 

We have previously shown tliat the stereo^ped cha- 
racter of the Pagan nations of Eastern Asia renders it 
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£ffic<ilt to ttimul&le the inhabilanta to • mudi grMter 
' degree of indiutij thui abeftdj exists, and th&t luch free 
labour cumot compete with slave-labour. Wh;, theit, 
should we expect that the natiTe labour of heathen 
Africa should be more available, and made to compete 
with slaTe-labour 1 The aiuwer to this question is obri- 
ous. Without the introduction of Christian civilization, 
neither of them can progrees. But the humble African 
yieldfl more readilj to the instructioa of the Christian 
missioiuvy than the proud Asiatic. The hope of Africa's 
earlier dviliEation is, therefore, dailj brightening, and 
the ptobabUity of exciting its inhabitants to indurtrjr 
becoming more eotajn. 

We close this part of the inquiry by a qootalion from 
&o Anw t,] Bepoit of Ae American Misaionary Associa- 
tiini, for 1S49, which not only affords an explanation of 
the causes that make Asia leas accessible to the Gospel 
than Africa, but iuppliee additional testimony in regard 
to Uie ad^>t«tion of the soil of Africa to the production 
at sugar and cotton. This mission had its origin in the 
liberation, and return to Africa, of the Amistad slaves. 
It is located at EaW'Mendi, on the western coast of 
Afrio^ some distance from tiie sea, and lies between 
8iem Leone and liberia. The Bev. Mr. Thompson, 
once imprisoned in the Penitentiary of the State of Mis- 
souri, for aiding (laves to escape from their masters, is 
DOW at the head of this misabu. This testimony is 
valuable, coming, as it does, from Abolitionists, from 
whom oobniiation in AfHsa his received but little conn- 
tenanee. The report says : — 

" The sugar-cane and cott«n grow well in that country, 
and if American Christians would send out business men, 
who could teach natives the manufacture of sugar, and 
the best method of raising cotton, it would contribute 
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much to the OTerthrow of daverj, and fiidlitate the pro- 
greu of the goapel. The DUBrioD makes earnest appe«la • 
for such awiataiice." The Report also says, that " AMca 
preMUts some peculiar advantages for miasianary iro^, 
and some strong claims upon American ChiistianH for 
help." It sums (hem up as folloirs : — 

"1. IThat country is neaier to us than any other 
foreign miuioiiU7 field. 

" The country is apparently open to ub, and its govem- 
mentB will ofier no eerioua oppoutioQ to our entering any 
part of it. 

" The people see and appreciate the superiority of men 
in civUiied life, and desire the cultivation irhich will 
raise them to the same grade. 

" 4. There is there, no hoary or venerated system of 
superstition, inwrought into the forms of society, and 
presenting at every point opposition to change. 

" A reason more powerful, perhaps, than any other, to 
induce ua to engage in this work, is the deep degradation 
of Afidca, superinduced by the slave- tiade, in which 
Americans have taken so prominent a part." 

Much additional testimony on this subject might be 
presented, but time will not permit. We shall, therefore, 
close our discussion of this proposition with a brief state- 
ment of the main facts by which its truth is sustained. 

Gould England and the United States be induced to 
engage energetically, to promote the growth of coffee, 
sugar, and cotton, in Africa, they would gain an immense 
advantage over the planters of Cuba and Brazil, and be 
able to strike an efficient blow at the slave-trade and 
shivery. What ai« the facts 1 

For every 300 men made available, by the slave-trade, 
to the Cuban and Brazilian planters, Aiiica loses 1,000 ; 
or the proportion may be stated as three to ten. In the 
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trnnste of tke thiee to Cuba and Brazil, their conatitu- 
lioiM are impaiied by the " middle passage," and in 
seTen yean thej sink beneath the oppressive labour to 
which tliey are subjected. Their places must be sup- 
plied, at least eveiy seren yean, by three others from 
Africft, subjecting her to the loss of anotbw tea. At 
ereiy point in AMca, occupied by a colony, the slave-trade 
is at once excluded, and its agents are driven to other 
points to secure their victims. This irill leave, at the 
places occupied, the nhole ten men who had formerly 
been sacrificed to supply three to the Cuban planters. 

Kow, though the industry of the native Africtui should 
Eall hx below the standard of the ever-active and enter- 
prising Anglo-Saxon, yet a little consideration will 
enable us to perceive that, under the circumstances, the 
native population in Africa will be able, not only to 
compete with the slaves of Coin and Brazil, but will 
constitute the only reliable force for the suppression of 
the slave-trade. 

The maximum of labour requited of the three ^ves 
in Cuba is eighteen hours a-day. By preventing the 
transfer of these tliree men, we shall have ten to employ 
in Africa. If these ten men ean be indnced to li^ur 
only five hours and a half per day, the product will more 
than equal that of the three in Cuba. The cue would 
stuid thus: 
3 slaves in Oulia, labouring 18 hours per day^S4 hours 
10 freemen in Africa „ SJ „ =^0 „ 

The ten men in Africa labouring but five hours and a 
half per day would, therefore, be able to cconpete with 
the three in Cuba or Braiil. 

The reasoa that Jonuuca, or any of the other fr'ee- 
labour colonies, cannot compete with Cuba, Biazil, <bc., 
is, that the freemen of the farmer, either from indolent 
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hftbits, or from atMntion to cultirtttiiig their awn muJl 
tisota of land, or from being engaged in other puisuitB, 
do not ehooie to I&bour for the sugar-planters more than 
fitom fire to seven hours aniaj, and from three to four 
dajB in the wmIi. It is not asserted, that while engaged 
the free labourer does not perform as much work as a 
slave. The difficulty in Jutuuca is that the ptantoB, 
out of the free population, cannot find men enough to 
put in as many hoars' labour, as those of Cnba, by a free 
use of the whip, are able to obtain from thdi slaves. 
Labouring so irregularly, even were their numbers equal, 
it would be imposBible for the 1,667,000 coloured free- 
men of the Western hemisphere to compete with the 
7,657,000 slaves which it includes. The difficulty in 
makiikg the free labour of the British and French West 
Indies compete with the slave-labour of Cnba and Bnwil 
arises, therefore, from the want of an equal nmnber of 
bands willing to perform an equal amount of labour at 
an equal cost. The American Colonization Society has 
discovered that this discrepancy can be remedied b; a 
direct attention to Africa, which shall call into activity, 
as free labourers, its 160,000,000 of people, as rivals, in 
tropical cultivation, to the before-mentioned 7,657,000 
Blaves. But to obtun a clear conception of the eco- 
nomical advBntoges of employing the people of Africa 
upon their own soil, over that of transporting them to 
Cuba and Brazil, it must be recollected, that as soon as 
the ten men in Africa ctiuld bb persuaded to labour ten 
hours a-day, they would double the products of the three 
in Cuba. It inust also be remembered that the ten, r»- 
muning in their native climate and belonging to a race 
of the greatest longevity known, bould be relied upon as 
regular labourers for a much longer period than the 
three enfeebled and overworked slaves of Cuba. This 
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xtxauk applies equftUy to the whole African population. 
Under these ciicniiiBtuices it in certain that the free 
iKboni of Africa, uadei proper regolaitionB and stimu- 
lants, can be made to compete iritb the BlaTe-Ubour of 
fovzil and the Spanish colonies. 
^ But there is uiother fact of much importance to be 
ooosidered. The slave population of Biazil and the 
Spanish colonies, numbering 4,100,000, or more than one 
half of the whole number in the Western hemisphere, is 
maintained alone bj the slaTe-trade. Deatroj this trade, 
and their plantations <ironld dwindle into insignificance, 
or become extinct. From the rapid mortality of the im- 
ported slaves, these plantations require re-stocking frcon 
Africa every aeyen years. Cut off this supply, and Cuba 
and Bnudl would at once be rendered incapable of flood- 
ing the markets with cheap slave-labour products, to the 
exclusion of free-labour commodities. 

We have seen that the exports from the British West 
Indies began to decline from the prohibition of the slave- 
trade in 1808, and reached their minimum since the 
emancipation in 1838. The diminution of the exports of 
oofiee and sagar from the British and French West 
Indies, from the periods above stated, tended to increase 
slavery and encourage the slave-trade. The constantly 
increasing demand for these products must be supplied. 
Ouba and Brazil endeavoured, by increasing their num- 
ber of slaves, to supply the deficiency. Interrupt the 
kidnapping of slaves from Africa, and no new field can 
be found to supply the market. Hence to destroy the 
slave-trade would directly diminish the exports of sugar 
and coffee from Cuba and Brazil. 

But, if these prolific fountains are dried up, how is the 
condnuallj increasing demand for these products to be 
supplied I How are the United States, England, and the 
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Continent of Europe to be fumisbed with these india- 
pemable arUclea t Africa wema to fumiali the' only 
hop«. Let Enghnd, Fnnce, and the United States, 
make & united effort to extend the benefits of ChriBtiau 
ciTiJiuttion, not onl; around the oout, but into the heart 
of this hitherto benighted portion of the earth, and the 
nuMt cheering nsnlti might be anticipated. Let accu- 
mulated wealth pour her exhaastleM treasures in the lap 
of the Colonization Society, enabling it to send out to 
AMca multitudes of civilized and enlightened mui, to 
dif^ise intelligence and freedom along the shores of ita 
rivers, and over its mouutuus and plains. Let England, 
with her commerce, her wealth, her public spirit, and her 
Ctiristianitj, exert her powerful influences in extending 
her commrace, her enterprise, and her civiliiation, among 
the natives of this extenslTO continent. Let France 
unite her energies in these important efforts, and soon 
Afiioa, free and piosperoiu, might almost supply the 
world with the products to which we have referred. 

From the &cts before stated, it is evident that the &ee 
Ubour of the West Indies is powerless for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. It furnisher but a limited sup- 
ply of co%e and sugar, and cannot lessen the immense 
demand for these products, which gives to that trade ita 
profitable character. These products are of prime neces- 
sity and importance to the Christian world ; and, while 
such a large proportion of thmn are produced by Cuba 
and Brazil, we are compelled to uphold slavery and the 
slave-trade by their connunption. But establish their 
cultivation and supply by free labour upon a permanent 
basis, and we shall ere long be released from this dire 
necessity. Africa presents the principal, if not the only 
field, where all tbe means of thus extensively cultivating 
sugar, coffee, and cotton, by free labour, can be com- 
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manded, and from vhich the great markets of the world 
can be successfullj' supplied. The reasons for this 
opinion loay be thus stated ; 

If the prodncte of free labour can be increased, they 
irill displace an equal amount of the products of slave- 
' labour. This mil diminieh the demand for slaves, and, 
consequently, lessen the extent of the slave-trade. But 
the hands now employed in free labour cannot, to any 
great degree, increase their products, even at the present 
coat, and things must remain as they now are until addi- 
tional free labour is ebewhere employed. These additional 
labourers, willing to work for low w^es, can only be found 
in sufficient numbers among the teeming population of 

Africa, then, is the field, and iu 160,000,000 of men 
must supply the labourers necessary to accomplish this 
great work. The increasing demand for sugar and coffee 
has placed the wants and interests of Christendom in 
opposition to the destruction of the slav^trade. Cuba 
and Brazil furnish these great staples for the market, by 
slaves, OB we have seen, brought from Africa. Hence, the 
Christian world, by consuming these products, have in- 
directly sustained both slavery and this abominable 
traffic. But let ample plantations be opened and culti- 
vated in A&ica, sufficient to supply the market, and you 
have removed the grand obstacle to the entire destruction 
of this trade in blood. 

To accomplish an object so desirable, more extensive 
plans must he devised ; the Colonization Society must 
enlarge the sphere of its operations, the number and 
character of emigrants must be increased, and a universal 
effort put forth, commensurate with the great object to 
be accomplished. 
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The slKTS'tnide va»,y be ciiciunicribed, dimiuuhed, and 
pajrtiallj sappiesaed, but it must depend, for its ^fitud 
dettruetion, upou the politictJ regenenttion, together witii 
the inteltectual eleration uid moral redemption of the 
entire Coutiuent. 

The altematiTs seems tlietdj forced upon ChriBtea- 
dom, either to encourage slaverj and the slave-trade, bj 
continuing to connune the produce of Brazil and Cubft, 
or to jset about speedilj accomplishing the cinlization of 

The great theatre, then, upon which the btittle between 
free labour and slave-labour is to be fought, is in A&ica ; 
and colonization is the all-potent agent nhich is to aiKt- 
shal the iree-labour forces, and lead them on to victoij. 
But this war&re, unlilce all preceding cD&teBts, is one 
literally demandiog that eTei^ sword shall be beaten into 
a ploughshare, and everjr spear into a pruning-hook. In 
this campaign, tilling the soil, and not slajing men, is the 
dutj required ; and the advantages are so decidedlj with 
free labour, that ultimate success is certain. Each indus- 
trious emigrant to an African colon; will more than 
equal a dozen slaves labouring elsewhere. His exunj^e 
and his influence, acUng upon the native population, will 
excite to industrj a dozen, or twen^, or a hundred more ; 
and these, again, will exert an influence upon others, and 
so on indefinitelj. 

Who can doubt, under such circumstances, that Africa, 
with its multitudinous population, is the £eld where free 
labour ma; be made successfully to compete with slave- 
labour, in the productions to which we have so often re- 
ferred, and that the Colonization Society is the medium 
through which, in the Providence of God, the slave-tnde 
is to be finally destroyed ? 
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II. That there are morsl foices and conuneicial con- 
BtdenttonB now in operation, nhich will, necessarily, 
impel ChriBtiau goremmeDts to exert thux iikfluenee 
far the ciTilization of Africa, and the promotion of the 
proBpeiitj of Liberia^ m the principal agency in this 
great voA, &nd that in these &cts lies our encourage- 
ment to persevere in our colonizatioa efforts. 

This proposition opens' up a wide field of discuBsion, 
but in its consideratioii we must be brief. 

There have been moral forces acting upon England and 
the United States, for manjyean past, to such an extent 
that the«e gOTenuuenta have been driven to the adoption 
of energetic measures for ameliorating the condition of 
the people of AMca. Much has been done in these efforts, 
and much more remains to be done. In the United 
States, 500,000 coloured people hare obtained their ftee- 
iam, and in the English colonies nearlj 700,000 r^oice 
in being released &om bondage. The slave-trade has 
beea prohibited, declared piracj, and costly efforts for its 
suppiesslon long prosecuted. But though the measures 
devised, for the relief of the AMcan race, bj these govern- 
ments, have failed in the accomplishment of all the good 
anticipated, and in some respects most sadly failed ; jet 
these m<nal forces have lost none of their power, but are 
Htm propelling ^e two nations onwud to the final ao- 
oemplisbment of the great work of Africa's redemption 
from, barbarism. Puring the course of these efforts much 
light has been thrown on this subject, and it is believed 
that, through the ^encj of the Goloniiiation Society, the 
[xoper principles have been developed by which the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade and the civilization of Africa 
may be effected. 

Id TTnalriTtg tti^a ddcluation, we do not intend to claim 
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mon of wUdom uid philanthropy for the United BtMw 
^i»n for Ei^viii. The difference in the chkncter of th« 
meuures adopted, and the difference in the results »t- 
tained, hare been caused h; the difference in the ciicam- 
stances of the people of the tiro countries. Fifty years 
ago the Eoglish people looked to the Crown and Parlia- 
ment, to execute almost every enterpiiie of a religious or 
benevolent character. That gaTemmeDt, like all others, 
in aU il« movementB, has to considei well the promodon 
of its oini interests. To adopt any other rule of action, is 
deliberately to aim at self-destruction. The danger, then, 
with nations, as with individuals, when sufferii^ humanity 
makes its appeal, is that the measotes adopted for relief 
may include more of the selfish than of the benevolent 
principle, and failure, or only partial success, attend the 
efforts made. 

When the moral forces directed against the slave-trade 
and slavery, by the people of England, reached the go- 
vernment in sufficient power to compel it to action, that 
great leading interest of the British nation, the commeiv 
cial dement, became too ctosety blended with the bene- 
volent, and the policy adopted proved to be too narrow to 
remove the evils sought to be destroyed. 

In the United States, the moral forces ooromenced their 
operations at a very early period, and our independence 
had scarcely been attained, when the government enacted 
its laws for prohibiting the slave-trade, and declared it 
piracy. Since that period, they have acted with lass 
force upon the government, and neaily all subsequQnt 
efforts have either been by a few of the States separately, 
or by the people. This course of action seems more in 
accwdance with, and necessarily to grow out of, the spirit 
of our ilree institutions. While the government suppressee 
great public evUs, and oversees the civil and military 
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a,Sain of die nKtioD, it only protects citizens in all their 
benerolent enterpriMB and religious intereats, but never 
ODdert&kea to conduct or control these moTements for the 
people. The people, therefore, do not depend upon the 
gOTcrnment to conduct aucK afiairs, but execute, &eelj, 
their own purposeB, in accordance nith their own peculiar 
views. The efforts of our people in behalf of the African 
race have been conducted hy associations of individuals, 
and, eonse^nently, the schemes adopted have borne the 
impress of the minds that conceived and conducted them. 
This has been emphaticallj true of the American Coloni- 
zation So<netj. Individual or governmental interests 
being in no way involved in this enterprise, and it beii%, 
in its origin, chiefly under the control of Christian men, 
it took the bioadeat possible ground that Chrietian phi< 
lanthropy dictated, and thus a scheme ivas devised broad 
enough to accomplish the destruction of the alave-tiade, 
and the work of Africa's redemption. The religious ele- 
ment predominated in its organization, and the commer- 
cial was excluded. 

Had this work been undertaken by our government, it 
would, no doubt, have adopted the policy of England, tutd 
made the colony in Afiica subservient to the interests of 
the parent country. Such, it must be expected, would 
have been the action of all governments in like cases. 
But the Colonization Society, originating solely in Christ- 
ian benevolence, has only sought the welfare of the Afri- 
can people, and aimed at creating for them an indepen- 
dent government, to be conducted wholly by themselves. 
In this it has lucceeded ; and not in this only, but it has 
developed a practical plan for the auppreesion of the slave- 
trade, in the success of which all the nations are equally 
interested, and all may equally co-operate. 
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This Ti«iT of the tendency of colonization in Africa is 
now geuenllj eatert^nad. Besides nuui j other auQiori- 
tie* of the higheet order, it ie very fally admitted bj a 
oommittee of the British Parliament, in a recent report 
on the ilaTe-tiade. The committee first show that Ehig- 
land's longKiherislied plan of au aimed repression of the 
slave-trade had coat her one hundred and forty miUions 
of dollars, and hundreds of the lives of her subjects, and 
then clow with the following testimony to the system of 
oolouixation, M the most effectire mode of destroying that 

" Tout committee entertain the hope, that the internal 
imptorement and ciTilization of Africa will be one of the 
most effectiye means of eheekiiig the slaTC-trade ; and for 
this purpose, that the instruction of the natives by mis- 
sionary labours, by education, and by all other practical 
efforts, and the extension of legitimate commerce, ought 
U> be encouraged wheieTer tha influence of England can 
be directed, and especially where it has already been be- 
neficially exerted." 

This, then, is the position in reference to the African 
question, into which we have bean conducted by the ope- 
ration of the moral forces upon Bngland and the United 
States. Our scheme of colonization being wholly inde- 
pendent of national interests, except what are common to 
all, and including within itself all the elements necessatj 
to secure the drilization of Africa and the destruction of 
the slave-trade, now receives the approbation of the 
philanthropists of both countries, and secures to the 
Bepublic of Liberia, from the government of England, 
that countenance and ud which is the surest goaiaatee 
of its rising importance in the benevolent work of African 
regeneration. If, therefore] colonization can receive niffi- 
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cient ud to develop, fnll^, tbe demBntB of its oi^ftuica. 
tion, ft gpetiij consiunm&tiou of the great work it has id 
▼iew maj be anticipated. 

From whence, then, are the additional aids to come, 
which, added to the moral forcei in operation, shall propel, 
with gufficient lapiditj, this great work of Afiican ciTili- 
zatioD, and &ee the world from the reproach and the corse 
of the tQave-tiade 1 The; exist prindpallj, it ii believed, 
in the commeicial conddeiationB which b^in to demtud, 
most imperiouslj, that the rich lands of tropical Africa 
shall be brought under cultiTation, and made to yield to 
oommerce thoM articles which &«e labour and slave- 
labour, both combined, are now incapable of fUmishiDg, 
in adequate quantities, fiom the fields at present enltd- 
Tated. 

The moral forces, though acting with much energy, and 
in other respects doing much good, have been unable to 
destroy the elaTO-trade, because of the counteracting in- 
fluence of the commercial consideiatioDS enlisted in its 
behalf. But the wants of commerce are beginning to 
demand the execution of the plans which the moral forces 
alone could not perfonn. Then, as the two great elements 
of success now coincide, it teems that tbeii influence must 
be irresistible, and the effect certain. The moral forces 
must continue to exert tbeii full effect, because thej oan- 
not become quiescent, while the Christian world is de- 
pendent upon slave labour annually — 

For cotton, to the amount of . . 1,101,330,600 lbs. 

For coffee, to the amount of . . 336,240,000 „ 

For' sugar, at least 1,220,000,000 „ 

and largely for maoy other articles of prime necessity. 
That conimeicial considerations are beginning to act, in 
the direction of African amelioration, with much urgencji 
is easily shown. The increased production of coffee and 
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cotton, tbrouglioat the mnld, is by no meuiB ke^ung 
pnce with their inciewed coummption. In former years, 
there iru ofCeo a large stock of coffee remaining on h&nd 
at the close of each year. But, l&tt«r1j, the increased 
couBumption has been so rapid that it baa gained on 
the production, and left a greatly diminiBhed stock at 
the year's end. The deficit of coffee in the markets for 
1S49 adTsueed the price Tery largely, and the supply for 
the present year, as estimated by the most competent 
anthorities, will be 70,000,000 pounds below the present 
known consumpdon of Europe and the United States. 

The eEteniive range of statistics which have been pre- 
sented, in relation to the production of cotton, hare been 
mostly takm from the "London Economist," for January, 
ISdOi and we must aUow its able editor to sum up the 
results of his elaborate inveatigations. He says : 

" Now, bearing in mind that the figures in the above 
tables are, with scarcely an exception, ascertained fiwsts, 
and not estimates, let us sum the conclusions to which 
they have conducted us ; conclusions sufficient, if not to 
alarm us, yet certainly to create much uneasiness, and to 
suggest great caution ou the part of all concerned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the great manufacture of England. 

'' 1. That our supply of cotton from all quarters (ex- 
cluding the United States) baa for many years been de- 
cidedly, though irregularly, decreasing. 

" 2, That our supply of cotton from all quarters (in- 
cluding the United Btates), aTailnble for home consump- 
tion, has of late years been falling off at the rate of 
400,000 pounds a-week, while our consumption has been 
increasing during the same period at the rate of 144,000 
pounds a-week. 

"3. That the United States is the only country where 
the growth of cotton is on the increase ; and that there 
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even the incre»Be does not on an aTerage exceeds percent., 
or 32,000,000 pounds uiQU&Ilj, which is btiiel; sufficient 
to suppi; the iDcreasing demand for its own consnmptioD, 
BJid for the continent of Europe. 

" 4. Th&t DO stimulus of price c&n materi&llj wigment 
this aimual increase, as the planters alwajs grow as much 
cotton as the negro population can pick. 

" 6, 7hat, cousequentlj, if Che cotton manufocture of 
OreAt Britain ig to increase at all — on its present footing 
— it can onlj be enabled to do bo b; applying a great 
stimulus to the growth of cotton in other countries adapted 
for the culture," 

Trul;, her cotton manufacture is the right arm of 
England, because it is the principal element in sustain- 
ing her commerce. This great leading interest, then, she 
will nerer coneent to sacrifice. But it is now threatened 
with an insufficient supply of the taw material. The 
effiirts for introducing it into the heart of Africa, by 
the agency of white men, at the time of the Niger expe- 
dition, proved disastrous ; Mid the British goTernment is 
BOW anxiously looking abroad for the means of placing 
its cotton manu&ctures in a condition of greater security. 
The diminishing production in all other countries but 
ours is alarming to her, when she considers that the in- 
creased production in the United Btates has been, and 
will probably continue to be, only equal to the increase 
of the slave population — viz., 3 per cent, per tininni — and . 
that this increased production is all required by the in- 
creased demand consequent upon the multiplication of 
spindles and looms in the United States and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. It must also be noticed, that the 
demand for cotton &brics is increasing in proporiiion to 
the increase of wealth and the extension of civilization. 
Without an increased supply of the raw material, Great 
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BiiUin, theiefoRi, cumot puticipate in the advantages 
of tbu inerewing demand, and muit Buffer loea. This is 
a pMttioii she will not long occupj — that she does not 
need to occupj — becauie ahe cam rele«Be heiself from it. 

But in tke effort* hitherto made bj England, and 
leconded bj other Chrutian natbni, she has been driven 
from meaiur« to mMauie, each aeeming to promiee micoess, 
and each, in sucoeition, partiallj or totallf fiuling — oatil 
this moment, when commercial conddemtionsare pressing, 
with theii strongest force, for the extension of cotton 
ooltivation to other countries than those now engaged in 
its production. Now, the most remarkable feature in the 
partial successes of the national schemes for the destruc- 
tion at the alare-trade, and kindred erils, is the evidence 
the; affi)rd of a superintending ProTidence, OTerruling 
in the afiirs of men for the accomplishment of His own 
purposes through the agency of individuals or nations. 
It now begins to appear, as dear as the sun at noondAj, 
that all these combinations of events, succeeding as they 
have done, each other, have tended to one grand result, 
worth; of the wisdom of Deity; and that result the in- 
Tolving of the principal nations of Ohiistendom in such 
difficulties and perplexities, all seeming to be the natural 
fruits of their former connection with African oppression, 
as roust impel them forward, from necessity, moral and 
commercial, to the citilizatiou of Africa. 

The London Economist, in the article before quoted, 
after having shown that BrSizil, Egypt, and the East 
Indies, cannot be relied upon to meet the wants of the 
English manufacturers, says ; 

" Out hopes lie in a very different direction; we look 
to our West Indian, African, and Australian colonies, as 
the quarters from which, would govemment only afford 
every possible &aility, we might, ere long, draw such a 
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Buppij of cotton, M would, to s&j tbs letut, make the 
fluctuatione of the Ameiicon crop, and the Tarring pro- 
portions of it which fall to ow share, of far less conse- 
quence to oar proaperitf than th^ now are," 

Bat we must hasten to a conclusion. Commercial 
consideTations, of orerwhelnung force, are impelling 
England to powerful efforts to secure to herself a certain 
and adequate supply of cotton. This she cannot obtain 
but in promoting its growth in other countries than those 
now producing it. The West Indies, in their present 
circumstances, nor until the missionaries now labouring 
there succeed in elevating the people, and more equal 
laws prevail, cannot supply this demand, nor even then 
without an increase of population. There will, therefore, 
be only two fields lemaining, Australia and A&dca. Of 
tlte two, without entering into detaU, we must insist that 
Africa is the more promising, and success In it the more 
certain ; not only from the character and abundance of its 
population, but because the moral forces will be exerted 
in behalf of Africa more fully than for Australia. The 
reason is obvious : though Australia may be adapted to 
cotton, its cultivation there, and the civilization of its 
natives, cannot be made to act so directly and efficiently 
upon the slave-trade, as the promotion of its growth wil 
do in Africa. And, besides this important consideration, 
the population of Australia, including emigrants and 
convicts transported thence, is only 300,000, a number 
too insignificant to accomplish much in Cotton cultivation 
after producing necessary articles of subsistence. In the 
native population of Australia, " human nature wears its 
rudest form," and they are declared to be, both physically 
and intellectually, the most degraded of any savage 
ribes. Their nurabers have been estimated at 100,000, 
and it may safely be siud, that it is useless to take them 
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into the account in eitinuitiiig free-labour agencies for 
tropical cultiraUon. It must be apparent, therefore, that 
both the moral forces and commercial coneideiationa, 
operating in England in behalf of an extended cotton 
cultiration, must be directed to Africa almost exclu- 
sivelj, and, in turning to Africa, must, necessarily, be 
concentrated upon Liberia aa the great centre of action. 

Thus stands the cotton question in England. Her 
supply of that article fron the tTnited States has reached 
its maximum, and from all other quartos has been 
Bteadil; diminiahing, placing her under the necessity of 
securing, from Liberia, the demands of her increaaing 
consumption. In the production of sugar and coffee in 
Africa, Oreat Britain is not so deeply interested, her chief 
rapplies of these articles being obtained from her colonies. 
But from moral and commeroial considerationB she would 
prefer to substitute 146,000,000 lbs. of Liberia sugar for 
that amount of slave-labour product now consumed by 
hei ; because she desireB to discountenance slavery, and 
because freemen in Liberia niU need more of her fiibiics, 
in exchange, than the Brazilian planters will purchase for 
their h^f-naked slaves. We may, therefore, rely upon 
England as the fast friend of Liberia and of African 
civiliiatiin. 

In the United States the moral forces have long been 
operating with great efficiency for African civilization. 
The commercial considerations are now also beginning to 
be felt with a good degree of power. On this subject, 
however, we cannot at present enlarge, but must be con- 
tent with calling special attention to one point. 

The great element in the United States, for the pro- 
motion of African civilization, consists in our induetri- 
ous and intelligent free coloured popuJation, The facts 
presented in the present Lecture, with the inducements 
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previouely existing, should incline them. t<i flock to 
AMea. In Liberia, the coloured m&n has secured to 
him all the privileges of a, freeman. There he can have 
schools and colleges for the edacation of his children, 
and enjoy civil and religious libertj. He can assiet in 
the great work of African civilization, and aid in destroy- 
ing the slave-trade. He has there a fair field for the 
acquisition of wealth, and the enjoyments it secures. 
That these promises are not illusive, but will befulfilled, 
is easily proved. Our investigations show, that the 
demand for an increased amount of cotton afiotds a 
guarantee that the labour of the Liberians Would pay, if 
directed to its production. The increasing demand for 
coffee cannot be supplied but by Its cultivation in 
Liberia, or by an increase of slaves in Brazil, and a cor- 
responding increase of the slave-trade. The consumption 
of this article has increased in a ratio of five per cent. 
per annum. The demand for 1850 is estimated at 
630,000,000 lbs. The production of 1849 was only 
426,000,000 lbs., and t^e stock of old coffee on hand but 
113,000,000 lbs,, leaving a deficit for the present year 
1850, of 70,000,000 lbs. Brazil now supplies over two- 
fifths of the whole amount of coffee consumed, and cul- 
tivates it at a cost one third less than other countries. 
But she cannot extend her cultivation at present, for 
want of slaves, and should Qreat Britain compel her to 
suspend the slave-trade, which is probable, there must 
be a diminution of her production. Its cultivation in 
other countries, where it ha* been declining, cannot be 
revived for many years. It is almost certain, therefore, 
that the production of Coffee within the present limits 
of its cultivation, can do no more than make up the 
deficiency now existing, and keep up the supply to the 
present demand of 630,000,000 lbs. annually ; and it is 
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more than probable that even this csanot be effected, 
becmise, if the crop of 1850 011I7 equ&lBthat of 1649, tbe 
deBcit for 1851 will be 200,000,000 lbs., being nearly 
equal to one-tbird of the conBumption. This, then, will 
leave at least the increaaiug demand of five per cent, per 
annum to be supplied bj Liberia ; and, behold, what a 
vast source of neaith even this one article opens up to 
the citizens of that Republic i 

Tbe annual ratio of increase, aside from the large 
deficit in the supply of coffee, b at this moment worth 
nearlj two millions of dollars, and that in fifteen years 
it will be worth over forty millions ! ! The increased 
demand for cotton will be of nearly equal importance. 
To this must be added her sugar, indigo, dye-woods, 
palm-oil, ivory, &o. ifcc., and the new Republic assumes 
an importance, in the commercial world, only surpassed 
by the moral influence she ia destined to exert over the 
whole continent. Indeed her commercial pn^press has 
been already astonishing. Five <Dr six years ago, her ex- 
ports were about 100,000 dollars, but now they are 600,000 
dollars, and rapidly increasing. Liberians compr^end 
the advantageous position they hare secured, and are 
eager to develop the resources of their country. Their 
greatest want is men. They appeal to us for industrious, 
intelligent, enterprising, upright emigrants, to aid them 
in unfolding to the world the long-hidden treasures of 
Africa, and to participate in the advantages that her 
riches will bestow. Are not coloured men, in this coun- 
try, able to comprehend the value of these resources ! 
Must we conclude that tbej will remain indifferent, and 
reject the rich inheritance offered in Liberia, and tell the 
world that they have less foresight, energy, and enter- 
prise, than other races of meni We cannot believe 
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But the disctUBiau of thiB propoaition must be closed. 
Our Republic occupies a rerf peculiar and importaDt 
poeition. We have the agents necessar; to effect the 
moral regeneration of Africa ; and if they be treated as 
meu, and liberal provision be made for emigration, by 
the States and the general QoTerument, our intelligent 
coloured men wiJl not shrink from dutj. 

A crisis has arrived in the commercial world, in which 
there is an inadequate supply of two of the leading 
staples upon which slave-labour is employed. Free and 
slave labour combined have &iled to supply the consump- 
tion, and an increase of price has occurred sufGcient to 
give a stimulus to their production. This increased 
production must occur either in Brazil and Cuba, or &ee 
labour must be sufficiently stimulated to meet the de- 
mand. But where and how is this to be accomplished ! 
There is little hope of its soon occurring in the East 
or West Indies. Already at one point in Liberia, 
30,000 coffee trees are maturing, and will soon afford 
300,000 Iha. a-year for export. There might, and would 
have been, had the people of the United States peribnned 
their duty, 700 such plantations in Liberia at this mo- 
ment, ready to supply 200,000,000 lbs. of coffee annually. 
Had the growth of Liberia not been retarded by the 
narrow policy that opposed colonization, it requires little 
discernment to perceive, that this increasing demand 
might have been supplied by the labour of the freemen 
of the African Republic, instead of being left as a tempt- 
ing prize, to be siezed by the Brazilian planter and the 
African slave-trader. The crisis now existing, therefore, 
demands the united exertions of all the friends of 
humanity, both at the North and the South, to push 
forward, with the utmost energy, the work of Coloniza- 
tion, as the only means of checking the extension of 
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atftTer; and the slare-trade. The wanta of commerce 
demand, and mnet receive, an adequate supply of coffee 
and cotton, and we must either secure that supplj from 
Liberia, oi submit to aee an increase of cruelty and 
oppresBiau iu Cuba and Brazil. 

We might greatly enlai^ upon the extent to which 
moral forces and commercial considerations are pr«saii)g 
the English and American people to promote African 
civilization, through the Bgency of Liberia, but what has 
been said must suffice. 

III. That all these agencies and influences being brought 
to bear upon the civilization of AMca, from the nature 
of her soil, climate, products, and population, we are 
forced to believe that a mighty people will ultimately 
rise upon that continent, taking rank with the most 
powerful nations of the eaith, and vindicate the charac- 
ter of the African race before the world. 
We cannot, at present, enter upon the discusdon of 
this proposition. It includes a field of great inteiest, 
which would bo amply broad for a whole diacoursa. But 
we must leave it as an expression of our anticipation 
of the ultimate destiny of Africa, and close with a few 
remarks. 

It has been &shionable to charge upon the slave-holder 
equal criminality with the Airican kidnapper and slave- 
trader, because the forefathers of the slaves held in 
bondage were originally brought from Africa. As our 
diploma does not bear date from Mount Ebal, and we are 
not trained to cursing, we shall be excused for speaking 
more calmly upon this point, and taking a more compre- 
hensive view of its relations. Let the criminality of the 
slave-bolder be what it may, it will be proper to examine 
the facts, and ascertain whether others are not equally 
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implicated in the guilt. SlaTe-holdeia are now producing 
annually, more than eleven hundred milliona of pounds 
of cotton, and more than twelve hundred and twraitj 
millions of pounds of augar, and nearly three hundred 
and forty millions of pounds of coffee. Do they consume 
these articleB themBelves? Are these products ao pollu- 
ted that the tiorld will neither touch, taste, nor handle 
them 1 Not at all. The great struggle everywhere is 
as to who shall obtain the greatest quantity of them, who 
make the greatest profit, and who derive most comfort 
from their consumption. This is especially true of 
London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paris, Tieuna, 
Berlin, Brussels, Hamburgh, Stockholm, Amsterdam, and 
St. Petersbui^, as well as of Philadelphia, New Tork, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. The early aboli- 
tionists endeavoured to prove, that the slave holder waa 
equally guilty with the slave-trader and kidnapper, 
because the former received his slaves from the hands of 
the latter; and that those who now hold in bondage the 
descendants of the stolen slaves, are equally guilty with 
the origbal kidnapper. According to this logic, that 
" the fathers have eaten sour grapee and the ciiildren's 
teeth are get on edge," is a true proverb— and the men 
of the seventh generation, involved in an evil without 
theii consent, by the actions of their fore&thers, are 
equally guilty with its originators. If this be sooud 
logic, then the manufacturer who buys slave-grown cot- 
ton, and makes it into cloth, is equally guilty with the 
alave-bolder himself who produces it. But the implication 
in guilt, if guilt there be, does not atop here. He who 
purchases and wears the goods manufactured irom slave- 
grown cotton, is also implicated ; and as there is annually 
consumed over eleven hundred millions of pounds of 
slave-grown cotton, and barely seventy-eight millions 
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of free-labour growth, it follows that all ChriBtendont is 
involved in the some condomnation. These facts serve 
to illustiats one of our poaitions — that the Christian 
world cauuot avoid consuming the products of alsve- 
Ubour, and thereb; encourage slaverj and the slave-trade, 
but by civilizing AMca. 

There is one plan to avoid this great evil, and in an 
hour free ourselves Irom it, and that is to bum down all 
the cotton factories in Europe and America, and suffer 
none to be erected in their etead. But what would the 
world gain bj the sacrifice 1 or rather, what would it 
lose 1 Conunerce, the great agent in the world's civili- 
zation, would be deslTojed. A check upon commeice is 
a check upon civilization. Human progrssH and huinao 
bappinesa matariallj depend upon commerce. But it is 
not practicable, even were it desirable, to destroy these 
&ctories to eradicate slavery. It is impossible to destroy 
them. The pecuniary considerations involved are more 
powerful than the moral. The owners of these &ctoTi«s 
will continue to manufacture slave-grown cotton; com- 
merce will continue to transmit the products of the looms 
to ever; comer of the world ; and tbe earth's popnlation 
wiU continue to wear these fobiics. The slave-grown 
sugar and coffee will also be consumed ; because a sup- 
ply from free labour cannot be obtained. As it is im- 
practicable, then, to prevent the consumption of slave- 
grown coffee, sugar and cotton, on account of the pecu- 
niary profit and personal comfort they afford to mankind, 
so it is alike impossible to abolish slavery while the world 
continues to consume the products of its labour. Our 
own view, as expressed in the outset, is, that the whole 
Christian world is involved in this evil. Is there any 
more criminality in superintending the production of 
slave-grown cotton, tiian in overseeing its mann&ctnre. 
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or in being clothed with the fabrics into which it haa 
beea transformed 1 I9 the Lauisiana or Cuban planter 
more crirain&l in r&ising, and sending to market, bi» crop 
of sugar, than the abolitioniet of London or Boston is 
foT sweetening hia coffee, hia tea, or his poundcake with 
the same article 1 Is the Biasilian slave-holder more 
guiltj for fumiahing coffee, bj the labour of bis sluvea, 
than the merchant ia for purchaaing and celling it to all 
the anti-slavery men in Ohio ) ire they innocent for 
greedily drinking it, knowing it to be procured by the 
laah of the taak-maater ! If coffee were not consumed, 
aone would be raised. If augar were not used, none 
would be made. If cotton were not manufactured and 
worn, none would be grown. Hence alarery would be 
Abolished '. Who then supports slavery and the slave- 
trade, but the one who conaumea ita products 1 We 
leave these queations to every man's conscience. In the 
present crisis we would approach our southern brethren 
in the langu^e of the sons of Jacob, and say : " We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of bis soul, when he besought ua, and we would 
not hear ; therefore is this distress come upon ua ;" and 
in the spirit of Christian liberality, propose some plan 
that would equalize the burden of relieving the country 
from the distracting evils of slavery. Capitalists at the 
south buy negroes because the inveatment is profitable, 
and they can no more be expected to emancipate their 
slaves while their labour ia profitahle, than northern 
men be expected to bum their factories or banks with 
all their valuable contents. 

But what ia there to prevent a change in this condition 
of things 1 Muat it remain for ever 1 Must slavery, 
acknowledged on all hands, except by a very few, to be 
ao evil, condnue as a perpetual source of discard, endan- 
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geriDg the nfetj of the Union, or kfibrding a, fruitfiil 
tlteme of excitement for &iutica and demsgi^^eB ? Meo 
toMj tmufwr their propert;, at pleuura, into cash, 
whethw it be in lands, nuou&ctonea, or BlaTes. The? 
tn gOTerned onlj by interest sad inclination in such 
matten. ConTince the alaTe-holder tb&t he can do better 
^lan to inveit hia mone; in slaved, and be will not bu; 
then. But when the investment is made, and you ask 
him to emancipate without compensation, he coaaideiB 
it an unieasonable demand. Emancipation in the West 
Indies, he knows, has resulted in pecuniary ruin to the 
master, and has increased slavery in the aggreg&te, in- 
stead of diminishing it. It is of the first importance, 
therefore, in the adoption of any emancipation Bchemes, 
that an adequate number of efficient &eelaboureiB should 
be secured to aupply the place of the slaves. TToless 
this can be done with safety to the planter, he will not 
risk the change ; and unless the plan be such an one as 
will not create a hesh demand for slaves elsewhere, and 
produce an increase of the slave-trade, humanity would 
ferbid its adoption. Then devise a plan by which a pro- 
ductive free labour can be aubatituted for alave-Iabour, 
and the master receive compensation for his slaves, and 
he would, no doubt, gladly free himself fixim the incon- 
veniences and want of safety of his position. 

England and France, when freeing the slaves in theb 
colonies, found no such tide of intelligent foreigners aa we 
are receiving, floiriDg into them, to talce the place of their 
slaves, and prevent a decrease of agricultural products. 
We can do what no other nation would be capable of 
doing. It is in our power not only to free ourselves fnm 
the evil of slavery, and the whole world from the necessity 
of consuming slave-grown products ; but, in the execu- 
tion of this great work, to hasten the redemption of Aiiica 
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from barbariuni and, in doing thie, to crush the slave- 
trade and slavery eTerjwhere. Ho one, ne think, can 
calmlj examine the present relation! of free labour to 
glave-labouT, in tropical and semi-tropical countries, aa 
embodied in the mass of facts we have collated, and not 
be convinced that emancipation in the United States, and 
the colonization of the coloured people in Liberia, to de- 
velop its resources and civilise its inhabitants, would 
give a death-blow to the slavery of Cuba and Brazil, and 
to African oppression throughout the world. And who 
would not be delighted to aid in such a glorious work ? 
Who would not be overjoyed to witness such a sublime 
achievement of principle 1 Who would not devoutly adore 
that Divine wisdom which had wrought out such deliver- 
ance for Africa. 



Few of our own countrymen have taken a more lively 
interest in this union of Christian effort for Africa than 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, now in the United States on a 
mission of international kindness; and we cannot, per- 
haps, more fitly close our labours than by calling attention 
to his just views and sound poetic advice ; — 

" I cannot but apprehend, from a careful examination 
of the true merits of the case, that Liberia possesses 
higher claims upon us, as an efficient protector of abori- 
ginal rights, than she has hitherto had credit for. Her 
first war with lie natives arose solely out of the noble 
effort of the colonists to rescue from their grasp a cargo 
of re^captured slaves, and an English prize crew. The 
subsequent and infrequent hostilities with them have re- 
sulted from similar causes, or from the intrusion of foreign 
slavers within her territories, for the purpose of carrying 
on their cruel traffic, in defiance of the laws aud heroic 
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efforta of the new republic. So well do the natives appre- 
ciate the stern hoetility of Liberia to this iniquitouB trade, 
that man; of the tribee in the vicinity have sought safetj 
under her wing. On one occasion, Mveral chiefs from 
Cape Palmae, dreading the threatened oceupancj of their 
territoiy hj the French, solicited that thej might be 
admitted to the privilegeB of Liberian citizenship ; and on 
another, a king, whoBe subjects bad been again and again 
decimated bj the savage incursions of their neighbours, 
removed his entire population to the banke of the St. 
Paul's river, and the; became citizens of Liberia. Frfr- 
sident Roberts has furnished many pleasing instances of 
the confidence reposed in them bj even distuit tribes, 
who have submitted their disputes to the arbitration of 
their new friends ; and it is gratifying to observe, in the 
late message of the president, that his fellon-cltizens are 
extensively engaged in instructing the natives. When 
we recollect how these poor people had become d^jaded 
and oppressed by the long continuance of the slave-trade, 
and tftke into account the difficulty of elevating them in 
morals and religion through the instrumentality of the 
white man, who bo rarely escapes the effects of the African 
climate, Liberia cannot but be regarded as a most impor- 
tant auxiliary ; tending to the self-development of the 
native people who come within the influence of their 
Christian example. 

" Now that Liberia tias become a free, sovereign, and 
independent state, having a territory extending from the 
Sherbro to the San Pedro, a distance of 600 miles, it is 
only simple justice to acknowledge her co-operation, and to 
hold out to her, as fitting opportunities occur, the right- 
hnod of fellowship. This is the more needful, as liber- 
ated slaves form the bulk of her population, and they have 
left their former masters without the means necessary for 
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eBtablishing tlie Churches and Ghapeb, and the Pay and 
Sabbath Schools solicited bythe oatives, or of erecting the 
requisite machinery for preparing tbeii rich and varied 
staples for export. Deeming the success of this interest- 
ing people important, in promoting the cheap production 
of free-labour cotton, coffee, sugar, and other tropical 
growths, I am impelled to offer these hints, in hope that 
attention may be drawn to the capabilities of the country 
in this respect, not less than to those of the emigrant 
population from America, to turn them to profitable ac- 
counL This is a feature in the Neir Republic deserving 
the attention of every sincere friend of Africa. 



BRITAIN TO COLUMBIA. 

Sister Empress, dadghter dear, 
Tluroned on yonder hemisphere, 
With a grand career to run 
Qlorioue a« thy western sun. 
Sister, daughter — ne are one! 

One, in stories of the past. 
One, in glories, still to last. 
One in speech, and one in face. 
One in honest pride of race, 
One in iaith, and hope, and grace! 

Sister, we have sinn'd of old, 
Both of us, through lust of gold ; 
We, for centuries — you, for years, 
Undismayed by judgment fears. 
Throve on-— human woes and tears ! 

Verily our brother's blood 
Whelm'd us in its crimson flood, 
Yet, at last, we tum'd and gave. 
As a ransom from the grave. 
Royal freedom to tbe slavel 
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Britain'B peniteatikl ze&l 
Let it work ColumbU'B vretJ; 
Wisely hasten, as thou wilt, 
Boon to wash awaj this ffuUt 
Han enchain'd, and life-blood spilt ! 

We are mute, ve ma; not chide ; 
OdIj praj thee, put aeide 
That which must be bane to thee. 
If, ai ChriBtiaD, atroDg and &ee. 
Thou endure it still to be ! 

Tet, in hankneas, we confess 
We made too much haste to bless ; 
Not at once, be well araured. 
But with Kradual health allured, 
Can tbi* (£ionic plague be cured. 

Through the wisdom af to-day 
We have learnt a better way ; 
SiBter, it is thine own plan ! 
Take the poor d^radM man, 
Teach him kindly all you can ; 

Then, with liberal hand, restore 
To his own Liberian shore 
This poor son of wrong and night, 
Newly bleat with hope and liifht, 
And the patriot freemen's right! 

So shall Africa blockade 
Bloodlessl;? that dreadful trade; 
And Liberia's ''open door," 
School, and church, and merchant-sto 
Bless her children eiermore'. 



Mabtin F. Tdppbr. 
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